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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 


The period in which the story of Tlie World's Desire 
is cast, was a period when, as Miss Braddon remarks of 
the age of the Plantagenets, “ anything miglit happen.” 
Recent discoveries, mainly by Dr. Schliemann and 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, have shown that there really was 
much intercourse between Heroic Greece, the Greece 
of the Achaeans, and the Egypt of tlie Eamessids. 
This connection, rumoured of in Greek legends, is 
attested by Egyptian relics found in the graves of 
Mycenae, and by very ancient Levantine pottery, found 
in contemporary sites in Egypt. Homer himself 
shows us Odysseus telling a feigned, but obviously not 
improbable, tale of an Achaean raid on Egypt. Mean¬ 
while the sojourn of the Israelites, with their Exodus 
from the land of bondage, though not yet found to 
be recorded on the Egyptian monuments, was probably 
part of the great contemporary stir among the peoples. 
These events, which are only known through Hebrew 
texts, must have worn a very different aspect in 
the eyes of Egyptians, and of pre-historic Achaean 
observers, hostile in faith to the Children of Israel. 
The topic has since been treated in fiction by Dr. 
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Ebers, i& his Joshua, In such a twilight age, fancy 
has free play, but it is a curious fact that, in this 
romance, modern fancy has accidentally coincided with 
that of ancient Greece. 

Most of the novel was written, and the apparently 
"un-Greek” marvels attributed to Helen had been 
put on paper, when a part of Furtwangler’s recent 
great lexicon of Mythology appeared, with the article 
on Helen. The authors of The Worlds Desire read 
it with a feeliii!^ akin to amazement. Their wildest 
inventions about the Daughter of the Swan, it seemed, 
had parallels in the obscurer legends of Hellas. There 
actually is a tradition, preserved by Eustathius, that 
Paris beguiled Helen by magically putting on the 
aspect of Menelaus. There is a mediaeval parallel in 
, the story of Uther and Ygerne, mother of Arthur, and 
the classical cose of Zeus and Amphitryon is familiar. 
Again, the blood-dripping ruby of Helen, in the tale, 
is mentioned by Servius in his commentary on Virgil 
(it was ‘pointed out to one of the authors by Mr. 
Mackail). But we did not know that the Star of the 
story was actually called the "Star-stone” in ancient 
Greek fable. The many voices of Helen are alluded to 
by Homer in the Odyssey: she was also named Echo, in 
old tradition. To add that she could assume the aspect 
of every man's first love was easy. Goethe introduces 
tiii^y Same quality in the fair witch of his Waljpurgis 
^ NadiU A respectable portrait of Meriamxm's secret 
counsellor exists, in pottery, in the British Museum, 
though, as it chances, it was not discovered by us 
until after tho publication of ibis romance. The 
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lAestrygonian of the Last Battle is introduced as n 
pre-historic Norseman. Mr. Gladstone, we think, was 
perhaps the fii*st to pt)int out that tho Laestrygonians 
of the Odyss&yj with their homo on a fiord in tho 
Land of the Midnight Sun, were probably derived 
from travellers* tales of the North, borne with the 
amber along the immemorial Sacred Way. Tho Magic 
of Meriamun is in accordance with Egyptian ideas; 
her resuscitation of the dead woman, Hataska, has a 
singular parallel in Reginald Swt’s Discovery of Witch¬ 
craft (1584), where tho spell “ by the silence of the 
Night" is not without poetry. The general conception 
of Helen as the World’s llesirc, Ideal Beauty, lias 
been dealt with bv M. Paul de St. Victor, and Mr. 
J. A. Symonds. For the rest, some <letails of battle, 
and of wounds, which must seem very ‘Miii-Grcok” to 
critics ignorant of Greek literature, are borrowed from 
Homer. 

H. R. H. 

A. n? 
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Comic witli irn, ye hearts are set 

On this, the Present to forget; 

Come read tin! things whereof ye know 
Jlicy toere iriot, and aruld not be aoJ 
The murmur of the fallen creeds, 

Like winds among w'jnd-shaken reeds 
AloNg the banks of holy Nile, 

Shall echo in your ears the while ; 

The fables of the North and Sonth 
Shall mingle in a modern month; 

The fancies of the*Wcst and !E»ist 
' Shall Hock and 11^ about the feast 
Like doves that cooled, witli waving wing. 
The banquets of the Cyprian king. 

Old shapes of song that do not die 
Shall haunt the lialls of memory. 

And though the Bow shall prelude clear 
Shrill as the song of Qunnar’s spear, 

Thdre answer sots from lute and lyre 
,That murmured of The World’s Oesire. 

There lives no man but be bath seen 
The World’s Desire, the fairy queen, m* 
None but bath seen her to his cost. 

Not one but loves wbat he has lost. 

None is there but hath beard her sing 
Divinely through his wandering ; 

Not one but lie hath followed far '* 

The portent of the Bleeding Star ; ^ 

Not one but he hath chanced to wake. 
Dreamed of the Star and found the Snake. 
Vet, Uiroiigh his dreams, a wandering fire. 
Still, still she flits, Tjbtb: Wobx.i>*s Dssirr 1 



BOOK I. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE SILENT ISLE. 

Across the wide backs 
of the waves, beneath t|ie 
mountains, and between 
the islands, a ship came 
stealing from the dark 
into the dusk, and from 
the dusk into the dawn. 

The ship had but one 
mast, one broad brown 
sail with«a star em¬ 
broidered on it in gold; 
her stem and stern were 
built high, and curved 
like a bird’s beak; her 
prow was painted scarlet, 
and she was driven by oars as well as by^he western wind. 

A man stood alone on the half-deck at the bows, a 

^ I 

man who looked always forward, through the night, and 
the twilight, apd the clear morning. He was of no 
great stature, but broad-breasted and very wide¬ 
shouldered, with many signs of strength. He had blue 
eyes, and dark curled locks falling beneath a red cap 
such as sailors wear, and over a purple cloak, fastened 
with a brooch of gold. There were threads of silver in 
his curls^ and bis beard was decked with white. His 
whole heart was following his eyes, watching first for 
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the blaze of the island beacons out of the darkness, 
and, later, for the jsmoke rising from the far*off hills. 
But he< watched in vain; there was neither Hght nor 
smoke on the gray peak that lay clear against a held 
of yellow sky. ^ 

There was no smoke, no fire, no sound of voices, nor 

■ > 

cry of birds. The isle was deadly still. 

As they neared the coast, and neither heard nor saw 
a sign of life, the man’s face fell. The gladness went 
out of his eyes^ his fea^tures grew older with anxiety 
and doubt, and with longing for tidings of his home. 

No man ever loved his home more than he, for this 
Odysseus, the son of Laertes—whom some call 
Fysses—returned from^is unsung second wandering. 
The whole world has heard the talc of his ikst voyage, 
how he was tossed for ten years on the sea after the 
ta||ppg of Troy, how he reached home at last, alone and 
disguised as a beggar; how he found violence in his 
house, how he slew his foes in lus own hall, and won 
his wife fSgain. B«t even in his own country he was 
not permitted to>. rest, for there was a curse upon him 
and a labour to be accomplished. He must wander 
again till he reached the land of men who had 
never tasted salt, nor ever heard of the jalt sea. There 
ho must sacrifice to the Sca-God, and then, at last, set 
his face homewards. Now he had endured that curse, 
he bad fuldiled the prophecy, he had angered, by mis^ 
^venture, the Goddess who was his friend, and after 
adventures that have never yet been ^ told, he had 
Vrrived within a bowshot of Ithaca. 

He came from strange countiies, from the Gates of 
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the Sun'nnd the White Bock, fr«pi the Passing Place 
of Souls and the people of Dreams. 

But he found his own isle mdro still and strange by far. 
The realm of Dreams was not so dumb, the Gatos of the 

» V 

Sun were not so still, as the shores of the familiar island 
beneath the rising dawn. 

This story, whereof the substance was set out long! 
ago by Rei, the instructed Egyptian priest, tells what 
he found there, and the tale of the last adventures of 
Odysseus, Laertes’ son. 

The ship ran oi^ and w^on the well-known haven, 
sheltered from wind by two headlands of sheer cliff. 
There she sailed straight in, till the leaves of the broad 
olive tree at the head of the inlet were tangled in 
cordage. ‘Then the Wanderer, without once looking 
back, or .®aying one word of farewell to his crew, caught 
a bough of the olive tree with his hand, and swung 
himself ashore. Here he kneeled, and kissed the c^th, 
and, covering his hefld within his clottk, he prayed that 
he might find his house at peace, his wif^dear and 
true, and his son worthy of him. 

But not one word of his prayer was to bo granted. 
The Gods give and take, but on the earth the Gods 
cannot restore.. ? 

When he rose from his knees he glanccdjt)ack across 
the waters, but there was now no ship in the haven, 
nor anj sign of a sail upon the seas. * 

And still the land was silent; not even the wild birds 
cried a welcome. ^ , 

The sun was hardly up, men were scarce awake, tbi! 
Wanderer said to himself; and he set a S|ilut hoar^ 
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to the steep ^ath leadieg up the hill, over the wolds 
and across the ridge of rock Uiat divides the twp masses 
of the island. Up efimbed, purposing, as of old, to 
seek the house of his faithful servant, the swineherd, 
and learn from him the things of his home. On the 
brow of a hill he stopped to rest, and looked down on 
lihe house of the servant. But the strong oak palisade 
was broken, no smoke came from the hole in the 
thatched roof, and, as he approached, the dogs did not 
run balking, as sheep-dpgs do, at the stranger. The 
very path to the house was overgrown, and dumb with 
grass; even a dog’s keen ears could scarcely have heaid 
a footstep. 

fTlie door of the swineherd’s hut was open, but all 
was dark within. The spiders had woven a‘’glittering 
web across the empty blackness, a sign that for many 
days no man had entered. Then the Wanderer shouted 
twice, and thrice, but the only answer was an echo from 
the hill. Ho went in, hoping to find food, or perhaps a 
spark of ire sheltered under the dry leaves. But all 
was vacant and cold os death. 

The Wanderer came forth into the warm sunlight, 
let his face to the hill again, and went on his way to 
the cit/ of Ithaca, ^ 

H|Niw tie sea from the hill-top glittering as of yore, 
but there ^ere no brown sails of fisher-boats on the sea. 
All the lani that should now have waved with the 
ftfrhite dbm^was green with tangled weeds. Half-way 
down the ruggtd path a grove of dders, and the 
basin into which ^ater fiowed from the aid fountain of 
the Kym|& But no maidens were there with their 
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pitchers; the basin was broken, and green with nio\ild; 
the watef slipped through the crevices and hurried to 
the sea. There were no offerings of wayfarers, rags and 
pebbles, by the well; and on the altar of the Nymphs 
the 0ame had long been cold. The very ashes were 
covered with grass, and a branch of ivy had hidden the 
stone of sacrifice. 

On the Wandered pressed with a heavy heart; now 
the high roof of his own hall and the wide fenced courts 
were within his sight, and he harried forward to know 
the worst. 

Too soon he saw that the roofs were smokeless, and 
all the court was deep in weeds. Where the altar of 
Zeus had stood in the midst of the court there was now 
no altar, but a great, gray mound, i^ot of e4kh, but of 
white dust mixed with black. Over this mound tjfiie coarse 
grass pricked up scantily, like thin hair on a leprosy. 

Then the Wanderer shuddered, for out of the gray 
mound peeped the chaiTcd black bones of the dead. 
He drew near, and, lo I the whole heap was of nothing 
than the ashes of men and women. Death had 
busy here: here many people, had perished of a 
pestilence. They had all been consumed on one funerd 
fire, while they,who laid them there must have fled, fff 
there was no sign of living man. The doors gaped 
open, jmd none entered, and none came forth. The 
house was dead, like the people who had dwelt in it. 

Then the Wanderer paused where once llio old 
hound Argos had welcomed him and had died in that 
wdeome. There, unwelcom^d, he stood, leaning on his 
' Then a sudden ray of the sun fell on something 
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that glittered in thp heap, and he touched it with the 
end of the staff he in his hand. It slM jingling 
from the heap; it was a hone of a fore-arm, and that 
which glittered on it was a balf-molten ring of gold. 
On the gold these characters were engraved: 

IKMAAIOS MEnOIEXEN. 

(IcinaliOB mode me.) 












' 



*T^|EN*1US STRENGTH WAS SHAKEN' WITH SOBBING.' 


At the sight of the armletHhe Wanderer fell on the 
earth, grovelling among the ashes of the pyre, for he 
knew ^e gold ring which he liad bfooght from Ephyre 
^ long agp, for a gift to his wife Penelope. This was the 
bracelet of the bride of his youtl^ and here, a mockery 
and a terror, were those kind arms in which he bad 
lain. Then bis strength was shaken with sobbing, 
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and his hands clutched blindly before Inm, and he 
gathered dust and cast it upon his head till the dark 
locks were defiled with the ashes of his dearest, and he 
longed to die. 

There he lay, biting his hands for soriow, and for 
wrath against God and Fate. There he lay while the 
sun in the heavens smote him, and he knew it not; 
while the wdnd of the sunset stirred in his hair, and ho 
stirred not. He could not even shed one tear, for this 
was the sorest of all the sori>ows tliat he had known 
on the waves of the sea, or on land among the wars 
of men. 

The sun fell and the ways wore darkened. Slowly 
the eastern sky grew silver with the moon. A night- 
fowl’s voice was heard from afar, it.drew nearer; then 
through the shadow of the pyre the black wings flut¬ 
tered into the light, and the carrion bird fixed its talons 
and,its beak on the Wanderers neck. Then ho moved 
at length, tossed up an arm, and caught the bird of 
« darkness by the neck, and broke it, and dashed it on 
the ground. His sick heart was mad with the little 
sudden pain, and he clutched for tl/e knife in his girdle 
that he might slay himself, but he was unarmed. A| 
last he rose, mattering, and stood in the moonlight, like 
a lion in some ruinous palace of forgotten kings. He 
was faint with hunger and wealit lamenting, 

as he stepped within his own doors. There hejpauaod 
on that high threshold of stone where once he had sat 
‘ in the disguise of a Beggar, that very threshold whence, 
on another day, he had shot the shafts of doom among 
the wooers of his wife and the wasters of his home. 



to 
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But now his wife was dead : all his voyaging was ended 
here, and all his wars vain. In the .white light 
the house of his kingship was no more than the ghost 
of a home, drea<lful, unfamiliar, empty of warmth and 
love and light. The tables were fallen here and there 
through the long hall; mouldering bones, from the 
funeral feast, and shattered cups and dishes lay in one 
confusion; the ivory chairs were broken, and on the 
wails the moonbeams glistened now and again from 
points of steel and blades of bronze, though many 
swords were dark with rust. 

But there, in its gleaming case, lay one thing friendly 
and familiar. There lay the Bow of Eurytus, the bow 
for which great Heracles had slain his own host in 
his halls; the dreadful bow that no mortaf man but 
the Wanderer could bend. He was never used to carry 
this precious bow with him on shipboard, when he went 

It* * 

to the wars, but treasured it at home, the memorial 
of a dear friend foully slain. So now, when the voices 
of dog, and slave, and child, and wife were mute, there 
yet came out of the stillness a word of welcome to the 

. W^deror. For this bow#, which had thrilled in the 
grip of a god, and had scattered the shafts of the 
vengeance of Heracles, was wondrously made and 
magical. A spirit dwelt within it which knew of 
tkings'HiO come, which |K>(^ted the battle from afar, and 
therol^ always before the slaying of men the bow 
strangely through the night The voice of it was 
thin and shrill, a ringing and a singing of the stHng 
and of the%ow. While the Wanderer stood and looked 
bn his weapon, hark) the bow began to thrill! The 
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sound was faint at first, a thin note, but as ho listened 
the voice of it in that silence glow clear, strong, angry, 
and triumphant. In his ears and to his heart it seemed 
that th|^ wordless chant rang thus<-> 

Keen and low 
Doth the arrow sing 
The Song of the Bow, 

The sound of the string 
The shafts cry shrill: 

Let us forth again, 

Let us feed our fill 
On the flesh oi men. 

Greedy and fleet 
Do we fly from far. 

Like the birds that meet 
For the frast of war, 

Till the air of fight 
With our wings be stirred, 

As it whirrs from tho flight 
Of the ravening bird. 

Like the flakes that drift 
On the snow-wind’s breath, 

Afany and swift, 

And winged for death— 

Greedy and fleet, 

Do u e speed from far, 

Like the birds that meet 
On the bridge of war 
Fleet as ghosts that wail, ^ 

When the dart strikes tme, 

Do the swift shafts hail. 

Till they dlttnk wajrn dew. 

Keen and low 
Do the gray shafts sing 
Tlie Song of the Bow, 

The sound of the string. 

This was the message of Detfib, and this was the first 
sound that had broken the stillness of his home. 

At the.welcome of this music which spoke to ftis hear^ 
--^thts music be bad beard so many a time—the Wan> 
derer knew that there was war at hand. knew that 
the wings of his arrgws should he swift to fly, and their 
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beaks of bronze were whetted to drink the blood of 
men. He pot out bis Jiand and took the bow, and tried 
the string, and it answered shrill as the song of the 
swallow. 

Then at length, whef|||he heard the bowstrii^ twang 
to his touch, the fountains of his sorrow wire tinsealed; 
tears came like soft rains on a frozen land, and the 
Wanderer wept. 

When he had his fill of weeping, he^ose, for hunger 
drove. Mm—hunger that is of all things the most shame¬ 
less, being stronger far tliTan sorrow, or love, or any other 
desire. The Wanderer found his way through the 
narrow door behind the dais, and stumbling now#iind<? 
again over fallen fragments of the home which he 
himself had built, he went to the inner, segret store¬ 
house. Even Ae could scarcely^ find the door, for sap¬ 
lings of trees had grown up about it; yet he found it at 
last. Within the holy well the water was yet babbling 
and shining in the moonlight over the silver sands; and 
here, too, there was store of mouldering grain; for 
the house had€)oen abundantly rich when the great 
plague fell upon the people while he was far away. 
So he found food to satisfy his. hunger, after a sort, t 
and next he gathered together ont of hi| treasure-chest 
the beautiful golden armour of ^nhappy Paris, son of 
Priam^ tire fj^ love of fair Helen. These arms had 
been^en at the sack’of Troy, and had lain long in 
th^ tfejisury of Menelaus in Sparta; but on a day he 
bad. given them to Odysseus, the dearesf of all his 
guests. ^Tbe Wanderer clad himself in this golden 
i;ear» and took the sword called ‘ Euryalus’s Gift,' a 
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bronze blade with a silver hilt, and a sheath of ivory, 
which a stranger had given him in a far-off land. 
Already the love of life had come bark to him, now 
that he had eaten and drunk, and had heard the Song 
of the Bow, the Slayer of Men. He lived yet, and 
hope lived ih him though his house was desolate, and 
his wedded wife was dead, and there was none to 
give him tidings of his one child, Telemachiis, Even 
so life beat stre^g in his heart, and his hands would 
keep his head if any sea-robbers had come to the city of 
Ithaca and made their home Ihire, like hawks in the 
forsaken nest of an eagle of the sea. So he clad himself 
in his armour, and chose out two spears from a stand of 
lances, and cleaned them, and girt about his shouldefl a 
quiver ful^ of shafts, and took in hand his great bow, 
the Bow of Eurytus, which n(f other man could bend. 

Then he went forth from the ruined house into the 
moonlight, went forth for the last time; for never again 
did the high roof echo to the footstep of its lord. Long 
has the grass grown over it, and the sea-wind wailed I 



CHAPTER ir. 

THE VISION OF THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 

' Thb^ fragrant nigil was clear and still, the silence 
' scarce broken by the lapping of the waves, as the 
Wande^r went down from his fallen home to the city 
0 ^ the sea, walking warily, and watching for any light 
from the houses of the people. But they^ere all as 
dark as his own, many of them roofless and ruined, for, 
a^er tM plague, afti earthquake had smitten the city. 
There were gaping chasms in the road, here and there, 
and through lifts in the walls of the houses the moon 
shone strangely, making ragged shadows: At last the 
Wanderer reaoh^ the Temple of Athene, the Goddess 
of War; but the roof had fallen in, the pillars were 
overset, and the of wild thyme growing in thqn^ 
Ji>rdken pavei^^lll^rcIS where ho walked. Yet, as he 
stood %y the door of the fane, where HI had burned so 
many a saorilce, at length he ^ied a light blazing from 
the winddw^* of a great chapel the sea. It was the 
Te]%le d Aphrodite, the Queen of Love, and from the 
open door p sweet savour of incense ^«nd a golden 
^blaze rushed forth |all they were lost in the silveiyif 
the moonshine and in the salt smell of the 8c% , Thlllar, 
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the Wanderer went slowly, for Ms limbs were swaying 
with weariness, and he was half in a dream. Yet he 
hid hhnself cunningly in the shadow of a^ong avenue^ 
of myrtles, for he guessed that sea-robberlVere keeping 

revel in the forsaken shnne. But he beard no sound 

\ 

of singing and no tread of dancing feet within the fane 
of the Goddess of Love ; the sacred -plot of jl^e goddess 
and her chapels were silent.' He hearkened awhile, and 
watched, till at last he took courage, drew,^ near the 
doors, and entered the holy place. But in tjse^tallg 
bronze braziera there were no faggots burning, nor were 
there torches lighted in the hands of thd golden men 
and maids, the images that stand within the^fane ^ 
Aphrodite. Yet, if he did not dream, nor take moon- 
light Tor fire, the temple was bathed in showers of gold 
by a splendour of flame. None might see its centre npr 
its ^fountain; it sprang neither from the altar nor the 
statue of the goddess, but was everywhere imminent, 
a glory not o^ this world, a fire untended and tinlit. 
And t^ painted walls with the stories of the loves of 
m6n<4knd gods, and the carven pillars-and the beams, 
and the roof of green, were brighlyrith flaming fire I 
At this the Wanderer was afSd, l^wiihg that ah 
Immortal Was attend; for the comities apd the Usings* 
of the gods were attended, as he had seen, by this 
wohderfttl light of nneartlily fire. So he bpwed hiis 
head, sod hid his face as he sat by the ^Itar in 4 he 

. 'll' ^ ^ 

hoBest of the holy shrine, and with his right hand he 
grasped the horns of the altar. As he sat there, 
woke, and perchance he slept. 
it it seemed to him that sooA there caiiie^iai 
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murmtring ai^ a whispering of the mjistle leaves and 
laurels, and a sound in the tops of the pines, and then 
his fi%ce ^soned a breath more cold than the 
wind that Wa]i|l the da#)^ At the touch of this breath 
the Wanderer silodde^ed, and the hair on his flesh stood 
up, so cold wa^the^ffttlnge wind. 

Thefe silence and he heard a voice, and he 
knew lhat it was the voice of no mortal, but of a 
goddess. For the speech 'of goddesses was not strange 

t his«ars; he knew the clarion ciy of Athene, the 
een of Wisdom and of War; and the winning words 
of Circe, the Daughter qf the Sun, and the sweet song 
of Calyi^’s vpire as she wove with her golden shuttle 
at the loom. But liow tl|^ words came sweeter than 
the n.oaning of doves, more soft than sleep. So^amo 
the golden voice, whether he Avoke or whethei he 
dreamed. 

* Odysseus, thou knowest me npl^ nor am I thy lady, 
nor intst thou ever been my servant! Where is sbo, 
the Queen of the Air, Athene, and why comest ihatt 
here as a suppliant at the knees of the dau^ter of 
Dione V"* ^ 

He answered noting, but he bowed his head in 
tSeep^ sorrow. 

** The voice spake again: 

^Behol^ thy house is desdiate; thy heartlf is coM. 
Th^wild hd^ breeds on thy h6arth|tone, and thelnight*- 
^rd roosts* beneath thy ^of>tree* Thou hast neither 
child nor wife por native land, and hath forsaken 
*ihee—^thy Lady Athene. Many a time didst tkm^ 
pacriftoe to her||Ee thighs of kine and«,8lieep, ^t 
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* 

thou ever give so much^as a pair of doves to me ^ Hath 
she left thee, as the Dawn forsook Tithonus, because 
there are now threads* of silver in the darkness of thy 
hair ? Is. the wise goddess iiokle as a^iymph of the 
woodland or the wells ? Doth she love a mail only for 
the bloom of his ^ know not; but this 

1 know^ that on thee, Odysseus, old age jsoon bo 
hastening—old age that is pitiless, and .^inous, and 
weary, and weak—age that oonieth on all men, and that 

■t 

is hateful to the Gods. Therefore, Odysseus, ere yet it 
be too late, I would bow *even thee to my will, and ho|l 
thee for my thrall. For I am she who conquers all 
things living: Gods and beasts and men. 'And hast 

sS 

thou thought that thou only shalt escs>pei Aphrodite ? 
TI104 tiiat hast never loved' as I would have men love; 
thou that hast never obeyed me for an liour, nor ever 
known the joy and the sorrow that are mine to give ? 
For thou didst but endure the caresses of Circe, the 
Daughter of the Sun, and thou wert aweary in the arms 
of Calypso, and the Sea Kiiig\ daughter came never to 
her longing. As fur her wh^ is dead, thy dear wife 
Penelope, thou didst love her with, a loyal heart, but 
never -with a heart of fire. Nay, she wnM but tby 
companion, thy houje^wife, and the mother of thy^ 
child. She was mingled with all thy memories of the 
land tliou lovest, and so thou gavest her a little love. 
But she is dead; and thy child too is HO ihore; and 
tby very Country is as the ashes of a forsaken heartk. 
wbere once was a camp pf men. ^ What have all thy 
wars and wanderings won for thee, all thy labours, and 
^aB the adventures thou bast acl||yed ? For what. 
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didst %u seek among the living and the dead ? Thou 
soughtest that which all men seek—thou soughtest The 
Wm*l ^8 Desire. The}' find it not, nor hast thou found 
it, Odysseus; and thy friends are dead; thy land is 
dead; nothing lives but Hope, But tlie life that lies 
before thee is new, without a remnapt of the old days, 
except for the Bitterness of l<^ging and remembrance. 
Out of this new life, and the unborn hours, wilt thou 
not give, what never before tliou gavest, one hour to 



to be my servant ?' 

he voice, as it seemed, grew softer and came nearer. 


I till tlie Wanderer heard it whisper in his very car, and 
with the voice came a divine fiagrancc. The breath of 


her who spollfe seemed to touch his neck; the immortal 


tresses of the Goddess Avcre mingled with Hie dark curls 
of his hair. 


The voice spake again: 

‘Nay, Odysseus, didst thou not once give me one 
little hour? Fear not, for thou shalt not see me at 
this time, but lift thy liead and look on The World's 
Desire I' 


Then the Wanderer lifted his head, and he saw, as it 
were in a picture or in a mirror of bronze, the vision of 
n girl. She was more tlian mortal tall, and though still 
in the first fiower of youth, and idinosi a child in years, 
she seemed fair as a goddess, an(} so beautiful that 
Aphrodite berself may perchance have envied this 
loveliness. She was slim and gracious as a young shoot 
of a palm tree, and her eyes were fearless and innocent 
ffe a child's. On her head she bore a shining urn of 
bronze, as if she i^re bringing water fr^ tbe wells, 
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and behind her was the foliage of a plane tree. Then 
the Wanderer knew her, and saw lier once again as he 
had seen her, when in his boyhood he had journeyed to 
the Court of her father. King Tyndarcus. For, as he 
entered Sparta, and came down the hill Taygetus, and 
as his chariot wheels flashed through the ford of 
Eurotas, he had met her there on her way from th^ 
river. There, in his youth, his eyes had gazed on the 
loveliness of Helen, and his heart had been filled with 
the desire of the faircsj; of women, and like all the 
princes of Achaia he had sought her hand in marriage. 
But Helen was given to another man, to Mcnelaus, 
Atreus’ son, of an evil house, that thdf knees of many 
might be loosened in death, and that there might be 
a sorfg in the ears of men iix after time. 

As he beheld the vision of young Helen, the 
Wanderer too grew young again. But as ho gazed 
with the eyes and loved with the first love of a boy, she 
melted like a mist, and out of the mist came another 
vision. He saw himself, disguised as a beggar, beaten 
and bruised, yet seated in a long hajl bright with gold, 
while a woman bathed his feet, and anointed his head 
with oil. And the face of the woman was the face of 
the maiden, an{f even more beautiful, but ^ith grief 
and with an ancient shame. Then he remembered how 
once he had stolen into Troy town from the camp of 
the Achseans, and how he had crept in a beggar's rags 
within the house of Priatn to spy upon the Trojans, fcnd 
how Helen, the fairest of women, had bathed him, and^ 
anointed him with oil, and suffered him to go in peace, 
all for the memory of the love that was between them 
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of old. As he gazed, that picture faded and melted in 
the mist, and again he bowed his head, and kneeled by 
the golden altar of the Goddess, crying ; 

‘Where beneath the sunligj^t dwells the golden 
Helen ?' For now he had only one desire: to look on 
Helen again before he died. 

^ Then the voice of the Goddess seemed to whisper in 
his ear: 

‘ Did I not say truth, Odysseus ? Wast not thou 
my servant for one hour, and did not Love save thee 
in the city of the Trojans on that night when even 
Wisdom was of no avail ? * 

> ''i * 

He answered *. ‘ Yea, 0 Queen! * 

‘ Behold, then,' said the voice, ‘ I would again have 
merfty and be kind to thee, for if I aid thee not’ thou 
hast no more life left among men. Home, and kindred, 
and native land thou hast none; and, but for me, thou 
must devour thine own heart and be lonely till thou 
diest. Therefore I b.reathe into thy heart a sweet forget¬ 
fulness of every sorrow, and I breatHli love into thee for 
her who was thy first love in the beginning of thy days. 

‘For Helen is living yet upon the earth. And I 
will send thee on the quest of Helen, and thou shalt 
again takq^, joy in war and wanderifig. Thou shalt 
find her in a strange land, among a strange people, in a 
stri%of gods and men; and the wisest and bravest of 
men shall sleep at last in the arms of the fairest of 
wohuen. iSut learn this, Odylleus; thou must set thy, 
^heart on no other woman, but only on Helen. 

‘And I give thee a sign to know her by in a lahd of 
fuagic, and among women tlat deal in sorceries* 
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* On the breast of Helen a jeioel shines, a great star* 
stonef (he gift I gave her on her wedding-night when she 
wot bridSrto Menelaus. 'From that stone fall red drops 
^H&ee blood, and they drip on her vestment, and. there vanish, 
and do not stain it, 

*py tho Sta^r of Love shalt thou know her; by the 
star fli^^t tliou swear to her; and if thou kno^est nq| 
the portent of the Bleeding Star, or if thou breakest 
that oath, never in this life, Odysseus, shalt thou win 
the golden Helen! And thine own death shall come 
from the water—the swiftest death—that the saying of 
the dead prophet may be fulfilled. Yet first shalt thou 
lie in the arms of the golden Helen.* ,, 


The Wanderer answered: 

‘Queen, how may this be, for I am alone on ^sea¬ 
girt isle, and I have no ship and no companions to 
speed me over the great gulf of the sea ? * 

Then the voice answered : 

‘Fear not! the gods can bring to pass even greater 
things than those. Go from my house, and lie down to 
sleep in my holy ground, within the noise of the wash 
of the waves. There sleep, and take thy rest! Thy 
strength shall come back to thee, and before the setting 
of the new sun.thou shaAt be sailing on the path to The 
Worlds Desire. But first drink from the chalice on 
my altar. Fare thee well !* 

The voice died into silence, like the dying of music. 
The Wandereff awoke and lifted his head, but the Ught 
hnd faded, and the temple was gray in the first waking 
of the dawn. Yet there, on the altar where no cup had 
been, stood a deep chali<p of gold, full of red wine to 
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, . , ^ . 
the brim. This the Wand^er lifted and drained—a 

draught of Nepenthe, the m&gic cup that puts trouble 

out of mind. As he drank, a wave of sweet llkpc w|nt 

over his heart, and buried far Below the sorro#* 

remembrance, and the trouble of the past, and the 

longing desire for loves that wcrejn^ inore. • 

Witlf a light step he went forth like a yobng^mn, 

taking the two spears in his hand, and the bbw upon 

his back, and he lay down beneath a great rock that 

looked toward the deep, and there he slept. 



CHAPTER JII. 

TITK SLAYING OF THE SIDONIANS. 

Morning broke in tlife East. A new day dawned 
upon the silent sea, and on the world of light and sound. 
The sunrise topped the hill at last, and tell upon tUe 
golden raiment of the^andcrer where he slept, making 
it blazejike living fire. As the sun touched him, the 
prow of a black ship stole swiftly round the headland, 
for the oarsmen drove her well with the oars. Any 
man who saw her would have known her to be a vessel 
of the merchants of Sidon—the most cunning people 
and the greediest of gain—for on her prow were two 
big-headed shapes of dwarfs, with gaping mouths and 
knotted limbs.^ Such gods as those were worshipped by 
the Sidonians. She was now returning from Albion, 
an isle beyond t|^e pi Haras nf Heracles and the gates of 
the l^at sea, where much store of tin is found; and 
she had rich merchandise on board. On the half-deck 
beside the steersman was the captain, a thin, keen-eyed 
sailor, who looked shoreward and saw the sun blaze on 
the golden armour of the Wanderer. They were so far 
off that he could not see clearly what it was that* 
glittered yellow, but all th^t glittered yellow Svas a lure 
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for him, and gold drew him on as iron draws the hands 
of heroes. So he bade the helmsmab steer straight in, 
for the sea was deep below the rock, and there they all 
saw a man lying asleep in golden armour. They whis¬ 
pered together, laughing silently, and then sprang ashore, 
taking with them a rope of twisted, ox-hido, a hairiier l&lf 
the ^ip, and a strong cable of byblus, the papyrus 
plant. On these rope| they cast a loop and a running 
knot, a lasso for throwing, so that they-might capture 
tlie man in safety from a distance. With these in their 
hands they crept up the clilf, for their puipose was to 
noose the man in golden aripour, and drag him on 
board their vessel, and carry him to the mouth of the 
river of Egypt, and there sell him for a slave to the King. 
For the Sidonians, who were greedy of everything^loved 
nothing better than to catch free men and women, who 
might be purchased, by mere force or guile, and then be 
sold again for gold and silver and cattle. Many kings' 
sons had thus been captured by them, and had seen the 
day of slavery in Babylon, or Tyre, or Egyptian Thebes, 
and had died sadly, far from the Argive land. 

So the Sidonians went round warily, ai^d, creeping in 
silence over the short grass and thyme towards the 
Wanderer, were soon as near him as a cjiild could throw 
a stone. Like shepherds who seek to net a sleeping 
lion, they came cunningly; yet not so cunningly but 
that the Wanderer heard them through his dreams, and 
turned and sat up, looking around him half awake. 
But as he woke the noo^ fell about his neck and over 
•his arms, and they drew it hard, and threw him on his 
back. Before they could touch him he was on his feet 
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a^ain, crying his war-cry terribly, the cry that slionk ^ 
the towers of Ilium, and lie rushed upon them, cluUh- 
ing at his sword iiilt. The men who were nearest him 
and had hold of the rope let it fall from their hands 
and fled, but the others swung behind him, and drajigod 
>sith all their force. If his arms had been free so that 
he might draw his sword, it would have gone ill with 
them, many as they were, for the Sidonians have no 
stomach for sword blades; but his arms were hold in 
the noose. Yet they did pot easily master him; but, 
as those who had fled came back, and they all laid 
hands on the rope together, they ovcr{)owered him by 
main force at last, and hauled him, step by’^tep, till ho 
stumbled on a rock and fell. Then they rushed at him, 
and threw themselves all upon lihs body, and bound 
him with ropes in cunning sailor knots. But the booty 
was dearly won, and they did not all return alive; for 
he crushed one man with his knees till the breath left 
him, and the thigh of another he broke with a blow of 
his foot. 

But at last his strength was spent, apd they had him 
like a bird in a snare; so, by might and main, they 
bore him to their ship, and throw him down on the 
fore-deck of the vessel. There they mocked him, though 
they were half afraid; for even now he was terrible. 
Then they hauled up the sail again and sat down to the 
oai-s. The wind blew fair for the mouth of the Nile 
and the slave-market of Egypt. The wind was fmr, 
and their hearts were light, for they had been among 
the first of their people to deal with the wild tribes of* 
the island Albion, and had bought tin and gold for^ 
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African sea shells and rude glass beads from Egypt. 
And now, near the very end of their adventure, they 
had caught a man whose armour and whose body were 
worth a king's ransom. It was a lucky voyage, they 
said, and the wind was fair! 

The rest of the journey was long, but in well-known 
waters. They passed by Cephalonia and the rock of 
iEgilips, and wooded Zacynthus, and Sam^, and of all 
those isles he was the lord, whom they were now selling 
into captivity. But he lay still, breathing heavily, and 
be stirred but once—that was when they neared 
Zacynthus. Then he strained his head round with a 
mighty strtfjn, and ho saw the sun go down upon the 
heights of rocky Ithaca, for that last time of all. ' 

So the swift ship ran along the coast, slij^ping by 
forgotten towns. Past the Echiiiean isles, and the 
Elian shore, and pleasant Eirene they sped, and it was 
dusk ere they reached Dorion. Deep night had fallen 
when they ran by Pylos; and the light of the fires in 
^the hall of Pisistratiis, the son of Nestor the Old, shone 
out across the sandy sea-coast and the sea. But when 
they were come near Malea, the southernmost point of 
land, where two seas meet, there the storm snatched 
them, and drove them ever southwards, beyond Crete, 
towards the mouth of the Nile. They scudded long 
before the storm-wind, losing their reckoning, and rush- 
log by island temples that showed like ghosts through 
mist, and past havens which they could not win. 
On they fled, and the men would gladly have lightened 
the ship by casting the cargo overboard; but the 
captain watched the hatches with a sword and two 
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bronze-tipped spears in his hand. He would sink or 
swim with the ship; he would go down with his 
treasure, or reach Sidon, the City of Flowers, and build a 
white house among the palms by the waters of Bostren, 
and never try the sea again. - 

So he swore; and he would not let them cast tho 

Wanderer overboard, as they desired, because he had 

brought bad luck. ‘ He shall bring a good price in 

Tanis/ cried the captain. And: at last the storm 

abated, and the Sidonians took heart, and were glad 

like men escaped from death; so they sacrificed and 

poured forth wine before the dwarf-gods on the prow of 

their vessel, and burned incense on their little altar. 

In their mii*th, and to mock the Wanderer, they hung 

his swoM and his shield against the mast, and his 

quiver and his bow they airayed in the fashion of a 

trophy; and they mocked him, believing that he knew 

no word of their speech. But he knew it well, as he 

knew the speech of the people of Egypt; for he had 

seen the cities of many men, and had spoken with 

captains and mercenaries from many a land in the 

» 

great wars. 

The Sidoalans, however, jibed aiid*pokc freely before 
him, saying how they were bound for tlie rich city of 
Tanis, on the banks of the River of Egypt, and how the 
captain was minded to pay his toll to Pharaoh with the 
body and the armour of the Wanderer. That he might 
seem the comelicr, and a gift more fit for a king, \he 
sailors slackelied his t)ond3 a little, and .brought him 
dried meat and wine, and he ate till his strength^ 
returned to him. Then he entreated them by signs to 
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loosen the cord that bound his legs; for indeed his 
limbs were dead through the strength of. the bonds, 
and his armour was eating into his flesh. At his prayer 
took some pity of him and loosened his bonds 
again, and he lay upon his back, mOving his legs to and 
fro till his strength came back. 

So they sailed southward ever, through sfnooth 
waters and past the islands that lie like wat^r-Iilies in 
the midland sen. Many a strange sight they saw: 
vessels bearing slaves, wliosq sighing might be hoard 
above the sighing of wind and water—young men and 
maidens of Ionia and Achaia, stolen by slave-traders 
into bondage; now they would touch at the white 
havens of a peaceful city; and again they would watch 
t, a smoke on the sea-line all day, rising black m^o the 
heavens; but by nightfall the smoke would change to 
a great roaring fire from the beacons of a beleaguered 
island town; the fire would blaze on the m^ts of 
the ships of the besiegers, and show blood-red on 
their sails, and glitter on the gilded shields that lined 
the bulwarlks of the ships. But the Sidonians sped 
on till, one night, they anchored off a little isle that 
lies over against the mouth of the Nile. Beneath this 
i^le they inoored the ship, and slept,* most of them, 
ashore. 

Then the Wanderer begaa to plot a way to escape, 
though the enterprise seemed desperate enough. He 
yirog lying in the darkness of the hold, sleepless and 
sore w^b his bonds, while his guard watched under an 
Owning in the moonlight on the deck. They dreamed 
so little of his escaping that they visited him only 
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watches, now and again; and, as it chanced, the man 
whose turn it was to see that all was ^ell fell asleep. 
Many a thought went through the prisoner s mind, and 
now it seemed to him that the vision of the Godjbss 
,was only a vision of sleep, which came, as they said, 
through the false Gates of Ivory, and not through the 
Gates* bf Horn. So he was to live in slavery after all, a 
king no longer, but a captive, toiling in the Egyptian 
mines of Sinai, or a soldier at a palace gate, till he died. 
Thus he brooded, till outjof the stillness came a thin, 
fiiint, thrilling «odnd from the bow that hung against 
the nipt over his head, the bow that he never thought 
to string again. There was a noise of a singing of the 
bow and of the string, and the wordless song shaped 
itself tfius in the heftit ofs-the Wanderer: 

Lo * the hour is nigh 
And the time to smite, 

When the loe shall fly 
From the arrow's flight! 

Let the bronze bite deep I 
Let the war-birds fly 
Upon them that sleep , 

And are ripe to die t 
Shrill and low 
Do the gray shafts sing 
Tlie Song of the Bow, 

The sound of the string ! 


^ Tlien the low music died iipto the silencQp and the 
Wanderer knew th^ the next sun would not set on the 
(lay of slavery, and that his revenge was ijear. His 
bonds would be no bariier to his vengeance; they would 
, teak like burnt tow, he knew, in the hre of his anger. 

W 
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Long since, in his old days of wandering, Calypso, his 
love, had taug^ him in the summer leisure of her sea¬ 
girt isle how to tie knots that no man could untie, and 
tcflRndo all the knots that men can bind. He remem¬ 
bered this lesson in the night when the bpw sang of war.. 


So he thought no more of sleeping, but cunningly and 
swiftly unknotted all the cords and the bonds which 
bound him"tek, a^bar of iron in the hold. He might 
have escapcki now, perhaps, if he had stolen on deck 
^itliout waking the guards, dived thence and swam 
under water tow'ards the island, where he might have 
hid|d^ himself |n the' bush. But he desired revenge 
nO! less than freedom, and had set his heart on coming 
ill a ship'of hifown, and with all the great treasure of 
the S^hi^i^i hefore the Egjgptian King. * • 

in his mind, he did not throw off the cords, 
but let tht^ lie on liis arms and les:s and about his 
ihudif, as if they ^re still tied fast. But he fought 
against sleep, lest in mo\dug when he woke he might 
reve^il the trick, and ^bd bound again. So he lay and 
waih^, and in the morning the sailors came on board, 
and mocked at him again. In his mirth one of the 
Wn took a dish of meat and of lentils, jind set it 
a Kltle out of the Wanderer^s reach <as he lay bound, 
and said in the Phoenician tongue: 

O 


' ‘Mighty lord, art thou senae god of Javan* (for so 
the Sid^ians called the Achasans), ‘and wilt thou 
deign to xaste our sacrifice ? Is not the savour sweet in 
the nostrils of my lord ? Why will he not put forth his 
hand to touch our Bering ? ’ 

Then the heart of Odysseus muttered sullenly within 
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him, in wrath at the insolence of the man. But ho 
constrained himself and smiled, and said: 

Wilt thou not bring the mess a very little nearer, 
my friend, that I may smell the sweet incense of the 
sacrifice ?' 

They were amazed when they heard him speak in 
their own tongue; but he who held tl}o dish brought it 
nearer, like a man that angers a dog, now offering the 
meat, and now taking it away. 

So soon as the man was.within reach, the Wanderer 
sprang out, the- loosened bonds falling ab his feet, and 
smote the sailor beneath the ear with his clenched fist. 
The blow was so fierce, for all his anger wont into it, 
that it crushed the bone, and drove the man against 
the msftlf of the ship so that the strong':ttlast shook. 
Where he fell, there he lay, his feet ki'i^ing/the floor of 
the hold in his death-pain. 

Then the Wanderer snatched from the mast his how 
and his short sword, slung the quiver about his 
shoulders, and ran on to the raised decking of the 
prow. 

The bulwarks of the deck were high, and the vessel 
was narrow, and before the sailors could stir for amaze¬ 
ment the Wanderer had taken his'island behind the 
little altar and the dwarf-gods. Here he stood with an 
arrow oh the string, and the bow drawn to his ear, look¬ 
ing about him terribly. % 

Now panic and dread came on the Sidonians whed 
they saw him standing thus, and one of the sailors 
cried: 

^' ' 

'4Alas! wliit god have we taken and l)ound? Our 
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sliip may not contain him. Surely he is Resef ^likal, 
the God of the Bow, whom they of Javan call Apollo. 
Nay, let us land him on the isle and come not to blows 
with him, but entreat his mercy, lest he rouse the 

»i 

waves and the winds against us.' 

But the captain of the ship of the Sidonians 
cried: 

‘ Not so, ye knaves! Have .at him, for he is no god, 
but a mortal man; and liis armour is worth many a 
yoke of oxen ! ’ 

Then he bade some of them climb the decking at the 
further end of.the ship, and throw spears at him thence; 
and he called others to bring up one of the long spears 
and charge him with that. Now these were huge 
jfiikes, that wer^ wielded by five or six men* It once, 
and no armour could withstand them; they were used 
in the fights to drive back boarders, and to ward off 
attacks on ships which were beached on shore in the 
si^es of towns. 

The men whom the captain appointed little liked the 
task, for the long spears were laid on tressels along the 
bulwarks, and to reach them and 'inship them it wks 
needful to come within range of the bow. But the 
snilorl on the fisher deck threw ifll their spears at 
once, while five men leaped on the deck where the 
Wanderer stood. He loosed the bowstring and the 
shaft sp^d on its way; again he drew and loosed, and 
now two of them had fallen beneath his arrows, and one 
>vas struck by a chance blow from a spear thrown from 
the further deck, and the other two leaped back in^ 
the hold. '* 
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Then the Wanderer shouted from the high decking 
of the prow in the speech of the Sidouians : 

‘ Ye dogs, ye have sailed on your latest sea-faring, 
and never again shall ye bring the honr of slavery on 
any man.’ 

So he cried, and the sailors gathered together in the 
hold, and took counsel how they should deal witli him. 
But meanwhile the bow was not silent, and of those on 
the hinder deck who were casting spears, one dropped 
and the others quickly fled to their fellows below, for 
on the deck they had no cover. 

The sun was now well risen, and ,,shone on the 
Wanderer’s golden mail, as he stood* alone on the 
decking, with his bow drawn. The sun shone, there 
was si\p«ce, the ship swung to her anchor; and still he 
waited, h oking down, his arrow pointing at the level of 
the deck to shoot at the first head which rose above the 
planking. Suddenly there came a rush of men on to 
the further decking, and certain of them tore the 
shields that lined the bulwarks from their pins, and 
tlurew them down to those wlio were below, while others 
cast a shower of spears at the Wanderer. Some of the 
spears he avoided; others leaped back from his mail; 
others stood fasUin the altar and in the bodies of the 
dwarf-gods; while he answered with an arrow that did 
not miss its aim. But his eyes Avere always Avatching 
most keenly tlie hatches nearest him, Avhence a gang¬ 
way ran down to the loAver part of the ship, Avhere tjie 
oarsmen sat; for only thence could they make a rush 
on him. As he watched and drew an arroAv from the* 
quiver on his shoulder, he felt, as it Avere, a shadow 
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between him and the deck. He glanced up quickly, 
and there, on the yard above his head, a man, who had 
climbed the mast from behind, was creeping down 
to drop on liim from above. Then the Wanderer 
snatched a short spear and cast it at the man. The 
spear sped quicker than a thought, and pinned his two 
hands to the yard so that he hung there helpless, 
shiieking to his friends. But the arrows of the Wan¬ 
derer kept raining on the men who stood on the furtlier 
deck, and presently some of them, too, leaped down in 
terror, crying that he was a god and not a man, while 
others threw themselves into the sea, and swam for the 
island. 

Then the Wanderer himself waited no longer, seeing 
them all amazed, but he drew his sword aifd* leaped 
down among them with a cry like a sea-eagle swooping 
on seamews in the crevice of a rock. To right and left 
he smote with the short sword, making a havoc and 
sparing none, for the sword rained in his hand. And 
some fell over the benches and oars, but such of the 
sailors as could flee rushed up the gangway into the 
further deck, and thence sprang overboard, wdiile tliose 
who had not the luck to flee fell where they stood, and 
scarcely struck a blow. Only the captain of the ship, 
knowing that all was lost, turned and threw a spear in 
the Wanderer 8 face. But he watched the flash of the 
bronze and stooped his head, so that the spear struck 
only the golden helm and pierced it through, but 
scarcely grazed his head. Now the Wanderer sprang 
on the Sidonian captain, and smote him with the flat 
of his sword so that ho fell senseless on the deck, and 
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tii€n Le bound liim hand and foot with cords as bo 
himself had been bound, and made him fast to the iron 
bar in the hold. Next he gathered up the dead in his 
mighty arms, and set them against the bulwarks of the 
fore-dcck—harvesting the fruits of War. Above the 
deck the man who had crept along the yard was 
hanging by his two hands which the spear had pinned 
together to the yard. 

‘ Art thou there, friend ?' . cried the Wanderer, 
mocking him. ‘Hast thou chosen to stay with me 
rather than go with thy friends, or seek new service ? 
Nay, tlien, as thou art so staunch, abide there and keep 
a good look-out for the river mouth and the market 
where thou shalt sell me for a great price.’ So he 
spokc^but the man wns already dead of pain and fear. 
Then the Wanderer unbuckled his golden armour, 
which clanged upon the deck, and drew fresh water 
from the hold to cleanse himself, for he was stained like 
a lion that has devoured an ox. Next, with a golden 
comb he combed his long dark curls, and he gathered his 
arrows out of the bodies of the dead, and out of the 
thwarts and the sides of the ship, fcleansed them, and 
laid them back in the quiver. When all this was ended 
he put on his armour again; but strong as he was, he 
could not tear the spear from the helm without breaking 
the gold; so he snapped the shaft and put on the 
helmet with the point of the javelin still fixed firm in 
the crest, as Fate would have it so, and this was l^e 
beginning of bis sorrows. Next be ate meat and bread, 
and drank wine, and poured forth some of the winef 
befoj^e his gods. Lastly he dragged up the heavy stone 
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with which the ship was moored, a stone heavier far, 
they say, than two other men could lift. He took the 
tiller in his hand ; the steady north wind, the Etesian 
wind, kept blowing in the sails, and he steered straight 
southward for the mouths of the Nile. 



CHAPTER. IV. 

THE BT.OOD-UKD SEA. 

A HARD figlit it had been and a long, and tho 

» 

Wanderer was weary. He took the tiller of the sliij) in 
his hand, and steered for the South and for the noonday 
sun, which w^as now at his highest in the heaves. But 
suddenV bright light of the sky was darkened and 
the air was filled with the rush, and the murmur, and 
the winnowing of innumerable wings. It was as if all 
the birds that have their homes and seek their food in 
the great salt marsh of Cayster had risen from the 
South and had flown over sea in one hour, for tho 
heaven was darkened with their fliglit, and loud with 
the call of cranes and the whistlihg cry of the wild 
‘^ucks. So dark was the thick mass of flying fowl, that 
a flight of swan^ shone snowy against the black cloud 
of their wings. At the view of them the Wanderer 
caught his bow eagerly into his hand and set an arrow 
on the string, and, taking a careful aim at the white 
wedge of birds, he shot a wild swan through the breast 
as it swept high over tba mast. Then, with all the 
speed of iti rush, the wild white swan flashed dowi> 
like lightning into the sea behind the ship. Tho 
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Wanderer watched its fall, when, lo! the water where 
the dead swan fell splashed up as red as blood and all 
afoam! The long silver wings and snowy plumage 
I floated on the surface flecked wipi blood-red stains, 
and the Wanderer marvelled as he bent over the 
bulwarks and gazed steadily upon the sea. Then he 
saw that the wide sea round the ship was covered, as 
far as the eye could reach, as it were with a blood-red 
scum. Hither and thither the red stain was tossed like 
foam, yet beneath, whore the deep wave divided, tlie 
Wanderer saw that the strcami^ of |he sea were gray 
and green below the crimson dye. As he watched he 
saw, too, that the red froth was drifted always onward 
from thjjjl South and from the mouth of the River of 
Egypt, for behind the wake of the ship it was ir.est red 
of all, though he had not marked it^^ile the battle 
raged. But in front the colour grew thin, as if the stain 
that the river washed down was all but spent. In his 
heart the Wanderer thought, as any man must have 

'j _ 

deemed, that on the banks of the River of Egypt there 
had been some battle of great nations, and that the 
War God had raged furiously, wherefore the holy river 
as it ran forth stained all the sacred sea. Where war ^ 
was, there was his homo, no other home had he now, 
and all the more eagerly he steered right <on to see 
what the Gods would send him. The flight of birds 
was over and past; it was two hours after noon, the 
light was high in the heaven, when, as he gazed, another 
shadow fell pn him, for tie sun in mi^-heaven gre\t 
small, and red as blood. Slowly a mist roih up over it 
from the South, a mist that was thin but as {>lack as 

^ in 
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night. Boyonc), to the southward, there was a bank of 
cloud like a mountain wall, steep, and polished, and 
black, tipped along the ragged crest with fire, and 
opening ever and again with flashes of intolerable 
splendour, while the bases were scrawled over with 
lightning like a written scroll. Never had the 
Wanderer in all his voyaging on the sea and on the 
great River Oceanus that girdles the earth, and severs 
the dead from the living men—never had he beheld 
such a darkness. Presen^tly he came as it were within ‘ 
the jaws of it, dark as,a wolfs mouth, so dark that he 
might not see the corpses on the deck, nor the mast, 
nor the dead man swinging from the yard, nor the 
captain of the Phoenicians who groaned alo||fil below, 
praying to his gods. But in the wake of the ship tliere 
was one break of clear blue sky on the horizon, in which 
the little isle where be had slain the Sidonians might 
be discerned far off, as bright and white as ivory. 

Now, though he knew it not, the gates of his own 
world were closing behind the Wanderer for ever; To 
the North, whence he came, lay the clear sky, and the 
sunny capes and isles, and the. airy mountains of the 
Argive lands, white with the temples of familiar Gods. 
But in fiitce of iiim, to the South, whither he went, was 
a cloud of darkness and a land of darkness itself. Tliere 
were things to befall more marvellous than are told in 
any tale; there was to be a war of the peoples, and of 
the Gods^he True Gods and ^the False, and there» he 
should find the last embraces of Love, the Falser Love 
and the True. * 

Foreboding somewhat of the perils that lay in front, 
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the Wanderer was tempted to shift his course and sail 
back to the sunlight. But he was one that had never 
turned his hand from the plough, nor his foot from the 
path, and he thought that now his path was fore¬ 
ordained. So he lashed the tiller with a rope, and 
groped his way with his hands along the deck till he 
reached the altar of the dwarf-gods, where the embers 
of the sacrifice still were glowing faintly. Then with 
liis sword he cut some spear-shafts and broken arrows 
into white chips, and with them he filled a little brazier, 
and taking the seed of fire from th^ altar set light to it 
from beneath. Presently the wood blazed up through 
the noonday night, and the fire flickered and flared on 
the face* of the dead men that lay about the deck, 
rolling to larboard and to starboard, as the(»•vessel 
lurched, and the flame shone red on the golden armour 
of the Wanderer. 

Of all his voyages this was the strangest sea-faring, ho 
cruising alone, with a company of the dead, deep into 
a darkness without measure or bound, to a land that 
might not be descried. Strange gusts of sudden wind 
blew him hither and thither. The breeze would rise 
in a moment from any quarter, and die as suddenly as 
it rose, and another wind would chaae it pver the 
chopping seas. He knew not if he sailed South or 
North, he knew not how time passed, for there was no 
sight of the sun. It was night without a dawn. Yet 
hi^ heart was glad, as if he had been a bo^^ again, for 
Ihe old sorrows were forgotten, so potent was the 
draught of the chalice of the Goddess, and so keen was 
the delight of battle. " ^ 
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‘ Endure, my heart,’ he eried, as often h^ .had cried 
^before, worse thing than this thou hast endured/ and 
he caught up a lyre of the dead Sidonians, and sang :— 

Though the light of the sun be hidden, 

Though his race be run, 

Though we sail in a sea forbidden 
To the golden sun ; 

Though we wander alone, unknowing,— 

Oh, heart of mine,— 

The path of the strange sea-going, 

On the blood'^i'ed brine ; 

Yet endure I We shall not be sliaken 
By things worse than these ; 

We have 'scaped, when Siir friends were taken, 

On the unsailed seas ; 

Worse deaths have W'e faced and fled frojii, 

In the Cyclops’ den. 

When the floor of his cave ran red from 
The blood of men ; ■' 

Worse griefs w'e liave known undaunted, 

••Worse fates liave fled ; 

When the Isle that our long love haunted 
Lay waste and dead ! 

So he was chanting when he descried, faint and far 
off, a red glow cast up along the darkness like sunset 
on the sky of the Under-world. For this light he steered, * 
and soon he saw two tall pillars of flame blazing beside 
each other, with a narrow space of night between them. 
He helmed the ship towards these, and when he came 
near them they were like two mighty mountains of 
Vood burning far*into heaven, and each was lofty as the 
pyre that blazes over men slain in some red war, and 
each.pile roared and flared above a steep crag of smooth 
black basalt, and between the burning mounds of 
la^ the flame-flecked water of a haven. 

^The ship neared the haven and the Wanderer saw, 

■ moving like*^fireflies through the night, the lanterns in 
the prows of boats, and from one of the Ifoats a sailor 
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hailed hiiti^m the speech of the people of Egypt, asking 
him if he desired a pilot. 

* Yea/ he shouted. The boat drew near, and the pilot 
came aboard, a torch in his hand; but when his eyes fell 
on the dead men in the ship, and the horror hanging 
from the yard, and the captain bound to the iron bar, and 
Above all, on the golden armour of the hero, and on the 
spear-point fast in his helm, and on his terrible face, he 
shrank back in dread, as if the God Osiris himself, in the 
Ship of Death, had reached the harbour. But the 
Wanderer bade him have no fear, telling him that he 
cai^^with much wealth and with a great gift for the 
Pharaoh. The pilot, therefore, plucked up heart, and 
took the helm, and between the two great hills of blSssing 
fire the vessel glided into the smooth waters of ttte Eiver 
of Egyj)t, the flames glittering on the Wanderer's mail as 
he stood by the mast and chanted the Song of the Bow. 

Then, by the counsel of the pilot, the vessel was steered 
up the river towards the Temple of Heracles in Tanis, 
where there is a sanctuary for strangers, and whore no 
man may harm them. But first, the dead Sidonians 
were cast overboard into the great river, for the dead 
bodies of men are an abomination to the Egyptians. 
And as each body struck the water the«Wanderer saw a 
hateful sight, for the face of the river was lashed into 
foam by the sudden leaping and rushing of huge four- 
footed fish, or so the Wanderer deemed them. The 
Boliad of the heavy plunging of the great water-beasts, as 
they darted forth on the prey, smiting at each other witE' 
*their tails, and the gnashing of their jaws when they bit 
, too eagerly, a^d only harmed the air, and the leap of a 
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greedy sharp snout from the waves, even before the dead 
man cast from the ship had quite touched the water— 
these things were horrible to see and hear through the 
blackness and by the firelight. A River of Death it 
seemed, haunted by the horrors that are said to prey upon 
the souls and bodies of the Dead. For the first time 
the heart of the Wanderer died within him, at the 
horror of the darkness and of this dread river and of the 
water-beasts that dwelt within it. Then he remembered 
how the birds had fled in terror from this place, and he 
bethought him of the blood-red sea. 

When tlie dead men were all cast overboard and the 
river was once more still, the Wanderer .spoke, sick at 
heart, and inquired of the pilot why the sea had run so 
red, and whether war was in the land, and why there was 
night over all that country. The fellow an.swered that 
there was no war, but peace, yet the land was strangely 
plagued with frogs and locusts and Jice in all their coasts, 
the sacred River Sihor running red for three whole days, 
and now, at last, for this the third day, darkness over all 
the world. But as to the cause of these curses the pilot 
knew nothing, being a plain man. Only the story went 
among the people that the God.«< were angry with Khem 
(as they call Egypt), which indeed was easy to see, for 
those things could come only from the Gods. But why 
they were angered the pilot knew not, still it was com¬ 
monly thought that the Divine Hathor, the Goddess of 
Love, was wroth because of the worship given in Ta»is 
to one they called The Strange Hathor, a goddess or 
-a woman of wonderful beauty, whose Temple was in Tani^. 
^Concerning her the pilot said that many years ago, somq 
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thirty years, she had first appeared in the country, 
coining none knerr whence, and had been worshipped in 
Tanis, and had again departed as mysteriously as she 
•came. But now she had once more chosen to appear 
'visible to men, strangely, and to dwell in her temple; and 
the men who beheld her could do npthing but worship 
her for her beauty. Whether she was a mortal woman 
or a goddess the pilot did not know, only he thought that 
she who dwells in Atarhcchis, Hathor of Khcm, the 
Queen of Love, was angry w^tb the strange Hathor, and 
had sent the darkness and the plagues to punish them 
who worshipped her. The people of the seaboard also 
murmured that it would be well to pray the Strange 
Hathor to depart out of their coasts, if she were a 
goddess; and if she were a woman to stone hl*r with 
stones. But the people of Tanis vowed that they \vould 
rather die, one and all, than do aught but adore the in¬ 
comparable beauty of their strange Goddess. Others 
again, h#ld that two wizards, leaders of certain slaves of a 
strange race, wanderers from the desert, settled in Tanis, 
whom they called the Apura, caused all these sorrows by 
art-magic. As if, forsooth, said the pilot, those barbarian 
slaves were more powerful than all the priests of Egypt. 
But for his part, the pilot knew nothing, only that if the 
Divine Hathor were angry with the people of Tanis it 
was hard that she must plague all the land of Khem. 

So the pilot murmured, and his tale was none of the 
shortest; but even as he spoke the darkness grew less 
dark and the cloud lifted a little so thJt the shores of the 
*Tiver might be seen in a green light like the light of 
, Hades, aild presently the night was rolled up like a veil, 
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and it was living noonday in the land of Khera. Then 
all the noise of life broke forth in one moment, the kine 
lowing, the wind swaying the feathery palms, the fish 
splashing in the stream, men crying to each other from 
the river banks, and the voice of multitudes of people in 
every red temple praising Ra, their great God, whose 
dwelling is the sun. The Wanderer, too, praised his own 
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Gods, and gave thanks to Apollo, and to Helios Hyperion, 
and to Aphrodite. And in the end the pilot brought the 
ship to the quay of a great city, and there a crew of oars¬ 
men was hired, and they sped rejoicing in the sunlight, 
through a canal dug by the hands of men, to Tanis and the 
Sanctuary of Heficles, the Safety of Strangers. There 
the ship was moored, there the Wanderer rested, having 

7 

agood welcome from the shaven priests of tile temple.* 





’ CHAPTER V. 

MEIUAMBN THE QUEEN. 

Strange news ffics Ijist. Jt was not long before tlio 
Pharaoh, who then was with his Court in Tanis, the 
newly rebuilded city, heard how there had come to 
^Khem a man like a god, wearing golden armour, and 
cruifiag alone in a ship of the dead. In these years the 
white barbarians of the sea and of the isles wdfe wont 
to land^ in Egypt, to ravage the fields, carry women 
captive, and fly againgfn their ships. But not one of 
them had dared to sail in ^e armour of the Aqiiaiiisha, 
as the Egyptians named the AchaBan|, right up the 
river to the city of Pharaoh. The King, therefore^ was 
amazed at the story, and when he heard that tlfe 
stranger had taken sanctuary in the Temjf^e of 
Heracles, he sent' instantly for his chief counsellor. 
This was his Master Builder, who boro a high title in 
the land, an ancient priest named Rei. He had served 
through the long reign of the King s father, the divine 
ftimeses the Second, and he was beloved both of 
Meneptah and of Meriamun bis Queen. Him the 
King charged to visit the Sanctuary and bring the 
stranger before him. So Rei called for his mule, and 
vTode down to the Temple of Heracles beyond the walls. 
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When Rei came thither, a prielt went before him ancl 
led him to the chamber where the warrior chanced to 
be eating the lily bread of the land, and drinking t|ie 
wine of the Delta. He rosl as Rei entereil, and ho was 
still clad in his golden armour, for as yet he had not 
any change of raiment. Beside him, on a brohze 
tripod, lay his helmet, the Achaean helmet, with its two 
horns and with the bronze spear-pqint still fast in the 
gold. 

The eyes of Rei the Priest fell on the helmet, and ho 
gazed so strangely at it that he scarcely heard the 
Wanderer s salutation. At length ho answered courte¬ 
ously, but always his eyes wandered back to the broken 
spear-point. 

‘Is Wiis thine, my son?* he asked, taking it in his 
hand, while his voice trembled. 

'It is my own,’ said the MTanderer, 'tliough th||, 
spear-head in it was lent me of late, in return for 
arrows not a few and certain sword-strokes,’ and he 
smiled. 

‘ The ancient priest bade the Temple servants retire, 
and they went they heard him muwnuring a prayer. 

‘The Dead spoke truth,* he muttered, still gazing 
from the helmet in his hand to the Wanderer; ‘ ay, the 
Dead speak seldom, but they never lie.’ 

‘ My son, thou hast eaten and drunk,* then said Rei 
the Priest and Master Builder,and may an old m£ii 
ask whence thou earnest, where is thy^native city, and 
who are thy parents ? * 

4 . 

‘I come from Alybas,* answered the Wanderer, fof 
hijs own name was toa widely known, and he loved ai\ 
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artful tale. *I come from Alybas; I am the ion of 
Apbeidas, son of Polypemon, and my own name is 
lilperitus/ 

‘And wherefore comest thou here alone in a ship 
of dead men, and with more treasure than a king’s 
ransom 1 * 

‘ It was men of Sidon who laboured and died for all 
that cargo/ said the Wanderer; ‘ they voyaged far for 
it, and toiled hard, but they lost it in an hour. For 
they were not content with what they had, but made 
me a prisoner as I lay asleep^jon the coast of Crete. 
But the Gods gave me the upper hand of them, and I 
bring their captain, and much white metal and many 
swords and cups and beautiful woven stuffs, as a gift to 
your King. And for thy courtesy, come with‘me, and 
choose a gift for thyself.' 

,,, Then he led the old man to the treasure^chambers of 
the Temple, which was rich in the offerings of many 
travellers, gold and turquoise and frankincense from 
Sinai and Punt, great horns of carved ivory from the 
unknown East and the South; bowfe and baths of 
silver from the Khita, who were the allies of |Jgypt. 
But amidst all the wealth, the stranger's cargo made a 
goodly show, and the old priest’s eyeg glittered as he 
looked at it. ^ 

‘Take thy choice, I pray thee/ said the Wanderer, 
Hhe spoils of foemen are the share of friends.’ 

• The priest would have refused, but the Wanderer 
saw that he looked ever at a bowl of transparent amber, 
•from the far-off Northern seas, that was embossed with 
curious figures of men and gods, ^nd huge fishes^ snch 
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as are ubknown in the Midland Waters. The Wanderer 
put it into the hands of Eei. 

*Thou shalt keep this/ he said, ‘and pledge me in 
wine from it when I am gjone, in memory of a friend 
and a guest/ 

Rei took the bowl, andHhanked him, holding it up 
to the light to admire the golden colour. 

‘ We are always children,' he said, smiling gravely. 

‘ See an old child whom thou hast made happy with a 
toy. But we are men too ^oon again; the King bids 
thee come with me before him. And, my son, if thou 
wouldst please me more than by any gift, I pray thee 
pluck that spear^head from thy helmet before thou 
comest into the presence of the Queen.* 

‘ Pardon me,' said the Wanderer. ‘ I would not 
harm my helmet by tearing it roughly out, and I have 
no smith's tools here. The spear-point, my father, is a 
witneas to the truth of my tale, and for one day more, 
or two, I must wear it/ 

Rei sighed, bowed his head, folded his hands, and 
prayed to his God Amen, saying; 

‘0 Amen, in whose hand is the end of a matter, 
lighten the burden of these sorrows, and let the vision 
be easy of accomplishment, and I pray thee, O Amen, 
let thy hand be light on thy daughter Meriamun, the 
Lady of Khem/ 

Then the old man led the Wanderer out, andf^bade 
the priests make ready a chariot for him; and sd 
they went through Tanis to the Court of Meneptah. 
Behind them followed the priests, carrying gifts that " 
]bhe W^ndere/r had chosen from the freasures ojf the ^ 
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Sidonians, and the milgeraMe captain of the Sidonians 
was dragged along after them, bound to the hinder 
part of a chariot. Through the gazing crowd they all 
passed on to the Hall of Audience, where, between the 
great pillars, sat Pharaoh on his golden throne. Beside 
him, at his right hand, was' Meriamun, the beautiful 
Queen, who looked at the priests with weary eyes, 
as if at a matter in which she had no concern. They 
came in and beat the earth with their brows before 
the King. First came th^ officers, leading the captain 
of the Sidonians for a gift to Pharaoh, and the King 
smiled graciously and accepted the slave. 

Then came others, bearing the cups of gold fashioned 
like tlie heads of lions and rams, and the swords with 
pictures of wars and huntings etched on their Ulades in 
many-coloured gold, and the necklets of amber from 
the North, which the Wanderer had chosen as gifts for 
Pharaoh’s Queen and Pharaoh. He had silks, too, em¬ 
broidered in gold, the needlework of Sidonian women, 
and all these the Queen Meriamun touched to show 
her acceptance of them, and smiled graciously and 
^wearily. But the covetous Sidonian groaned, when he 
saw his wealth departing from him, the gains for which 
he had hazarded his life in unsaikd seas. Lastly, 
Pharaoh bade them lead the Wanderer in before his 
presence, and he came unhelmeted, in all his splendour, 
the goodliest man that had ever been seen in Khem. 
He was of no great height, but very great of girth, andi 
of strength unmatched, and with the face of one who 
had seen what few have seen and lived. The beauty 
of youth, was ggone fcom. him,, but his face bad tha 
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comeliness of a warrior tried on sea and land; the eyes 
were of a valour invincible, and no woman could see 
him but she longed to be his love. 

As he entered murmurs of amazement passed over 
all the company, and all eyes were fixed on him, save 
only the weary and wandering eyes of the listless 
Meriamun. But when she chanced to lift her face, and 
gaze on him, they who watch the looks of kings and 
queens saw her turn gray as the dead, and clutch with 
her hand at her side. Pharaoh himself saw this though 
he was not quick to mark what passed, and he asked 
her if anything ailed her, but she answered :— 

‘Nay, only methinks the air is sick with heat and 
perfume. Greet thou this stranger.* But beneath 
her robe ller fingers were fretting all the while at tho 
golden fringes of her throne. 

‘ Welcome, thou Wanderer,’ cried Pharaoh, in a 
deep and heavy voice, ‘ welcome 1 By what name art 
thou named, and where dwell thy people, and what is 
thy native land ? * 

Bowing low before Pharaoh, the Wanderer answered, 
with a feigned talc, that his name was Eperitus of 
Alybas, the son of Apheidas. The rest of tho story, and 
how he had been itaken by tho Sidonians, and how ho 
had smitten them on tlm seas, he told as he had told it 
to Rei. And he displayed his helmet with the spear- 
point fast in it. But when she saw this Meriamun rose 
to her feet as if she would be gone, and then fell back ’ 
into her seat even paler than before. 

‘The Queen, help the Queen, she faints,* cried Rei 
the Priest, whose eyes had never left her face. One of 
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her ladies, a beautiful woman, ran to her, knelt before 
her, and chafed her hands, till she came to herself, and 
sat up with angiy eyes. 

* Let he I ’ she said, ' and let the slave who tends 
the incense be beaten on the feet. Nay, I will remain 
here, I will not to my chamber. Let be!’ and her 
lady drew back afraid. 

Then Pharaoli bade men lead the Sidonian out, and 
slay him in the market-place for his treachery; but the 
man, whose name was Hurri, threw himself at the 
feet of the Wanderer, praying for his life. The 
Wanderer was merciful, when the rage of battle was 
over, and his blood was cool. 

‘A boon, 0 Pharaoh Meneptah,’ he cried. ‘Spare 
me this man! He saved my own life when the crew 
would have cast me overboard. Let me pay my debt.’ 

‘Let him be spared, as thou wilt have it so,* spoke 
Phaiaoh, ‘but revenge dogs the feet of foolish mercy, 
and many debts are paid ere all is done.’ 

Thus it chanced that Kurri was given to Meriamun 
to be her jeweller and to work for her in gold and 
silver. To the Wanderer was allotted a chamber in tlie 
Royal Palace, for the Pharaoh trusted that he would 
be a leader of his Guard, and took great pleasure in his 
beauty and his strength. 

As he left the Hall of Audience with Rei, the Queen 
Meriamun lifted her eyes again, and looked on him 
4oiig, and her ivory face flushed rosy, like the ivory 
that the Sidonians dye red for the trappings of the 

• horses of kings. But the Wanderer mai-ked both the 

• sudden fear and the blush of Meriamun^ and, beautiful 


4 
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as she was, he liked it ill, and his heart foreboded 
evil. When he was alone with Rei, therefore, he spoke to 
him of this, and prayed the old man to tell him if he 
could guess at all the meaning of the Queen. 

‘ For to me,* he said, * it was as if the Lady knew 
my face, and even as if she feared it; but I never saw 
her like in all my wanderings. Beautiful she is, and 
yet—but it is ill speaking in their own land of kings 
and queens I * 

At first, when the Wande/er spoke thus, Rei put it 
by, smiling. But the Wanderer, seeing that ho was 
troubled, and remembering how he had prayed him to 
pluck the spear-point from his helmet, pressed him hard 
with questions. Thus, partly out of weariness, and 
partly fafl* love of him, and also because a secret had 
long been burning in his heart, the old man took the 
Wanderer into his own room in the Palace, and there 
he told him all the story of Meriamun the Queen, 



CHAPTER VI. * 


THE STOUY OF MEUIAMUN. 

Rei, the Priest of Amen,- the Master Builder, began 
Ills story unwillingly enough, and slowly, but soon he 
took pleasure in telling it as old men do, and in sharing 
the burden of a secret. 

‘The Queen is fair,' he said; ‘thou ha^ seen no 
fairer m all thy voyagings?' 

‘She is fair indeed,’ answered the Wanderer. ‘I 
pray that she bo well-mated and hajjpy on her 
throne ? ’ 

‘ That is what I will tell thee of, though my life may 
be the price of the tale,’ said Rei. ‘ But a lighter heart 
is well worth an old man’s cheap risk, and thou may’st 
help me and her, when thou knowest all. Pharaoh 
Meneptah, her lord, the King, is the ^ son of the divine 
Eameses, the ever-living Pharaoh, child of the Sun, who 
dwelleth in Osiiis.’ 

‘ Thou meanest that he is dead ? asked the 
Wanderer. 

‘Bfe dwelleth with Osiris/ said the Priest, ‘and 
the Queen Meriamun was his daughter by another 
bed.’ 
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' A brother wed a siste»! ’ exclaimed the Wanderer. 

* It is the custom of our Royal House, from the days 
of the Timeless Kings, the children of Horus. An old 
custom.’ 

‘ The ways of his hosts are good in the eyes of a 
stranger,' said the Wanderer, courteously. 

'It is an old custom, and a sacred,* said Rei, ‘but 
women, the custom-makers, are often custom-breakers. 
And of all women, Meriamun least loves to be obedi¬ 
ent, even to the dead, .^nd yet she has obeyed, 
and it came about thus. Her brother Meneptah—who 
now is Pharaoh—the Prince of Kush while her divine 
father lived, had many half-sisters, but Meriamun was 
the fairest of them all. She is beautiful, a Moon-child 
the comIRon people called her, and wise, and she does 
not know the face of fear. And thus it chanced that 
she learned, what even our Royal women rarely learn, 
all the ancient secret wisdom of this ancient land. 
Except Queen Taia of old, no woman has known what 
Meriamun knows, what I have taught her—I and another 
counsellor.’ 

fte paused here, and his mind seemed to turn on 
unhappy things. 

' I have taught« her from her childhood,’ he went on 
—' would that I had been her only familiar—and, after 
her divine fsither and mother, she loved me more than 

any, for she loved few. But of all whom she did not 

'' ^'' 
love she loved her Royal brother least. He is ofi 

speech, and she is quick. She is fearless and life has 

no heart for war. From her childhood she scorned him, 

mocked him, and mastered him with her tongue. She.^ 
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even learned 'to excel in «the chariot races—there¬ 
fore it #iui that thS King his father made him but a 
General thfi Foot Soldiers—and in guessing riddles, 
which onf peeple love, she delighted to conquer him. 
The victo^ was toy enough, for the divine Prince is 
heavy-witted; but Meriamun was never tired of girding 
at him. Plainly, even as a little child she grudged that 
he should come to wield the scourge of power, and wear .. 
the double carown, while she should live in idleness^ and 
hunger for command.’ . , 

*It is strange, then, that of all his sisters, if one 
must be Queen, he should have chosen her,* said the 
' Wanderer. 

V 

'‘Strange, and it happened strangely. The Prince’s 
fathisr, the divine Raineses, had willed the laarriagfe^^ 
Tile Prince hated it no less than Meriamun, but the 
will of a father is the will of the Gods. In one sport ^ 
the divine Prince excelled, in the Game of Pieces, ah 
old game in Ehem. It is no pastime for women, but 
ev^ at this Meriamun was dei^mined to master her 

. 'V* 

brother. She bade me oarve new set of the 

pieces fashioned with the heads of tos, and shaped frim 
the bard,wood of Azebi.' I carved them with my own 
hands, and night by night she played with me, who 
have some name for skill at the sport. 

‘One isunset it chanced that her brothw cam^/^k 
from hunting the lion in the Libyan hills. He wa| 
an evil humour, for he had found no kons, 
causedrthe huntsmen to be stretched out, and beaten 
with rods. Then he called for wine, and. drank deep 

^ Cyprus. 
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at the Palace gate, and the deeper he drank ^ darker 
grew his humour. • 

‘He was going to his own Court Palace, 

striking with a whip at his hounds, wh^ chanced 
to turn and see Meriaipun. She was sitrang where 
those three groat palm-trees are, and was playing at 
pieces with me in the cool of the day. There she sat 
in the shadow, clad in white and purple, and witjb the 
red gold of the snake of royalty in the blackness of her 
hair. There she sat as beaytiful as the Hathor, the 
Queen of Love; or as the Lady Isis when she played at 
pieces in Amenti with the ancient King. Nay, an old 
^ man may say it, there never was but one woman more 
fair than Meriamun, if a woman she be, she whom our 
people call the Strange Hathor* 

Now the Wanderer bethought him of the tale of the 
pilot, but he said nothing, and Rei went on. 

‘ The Prince saw her, and his anger sought for some¬ 
thing new to break itself on. Up he came, and I rose 
before him, and bowed myself. But Meriamun fell 
indolently back in her chair of ivory, and with a sweep 
of her slim hand she disordered the plieces, and bade 
her waiting woman, the lady Hataska, gather up the 
board, and carry-all away. But Hataska's eyes were 
secretly watching the Prince. 

* “ Greeting, Princess, our Royal sister,” said Meneptah. 

“ What art thou doing with these ? ” and he pointed 
his chariot whip at the cat-headed pieces. “ This • 
is no woman’s game, these pieces are not soft hearts of 
men to be moved on the board by love. This game 
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needs witi Get thee to thy broidery, for there thou 
ma/st excel.” 

‘ “ Greeting, Prince, our Royal brother,” said Meria- 
mun. "I laugh to-hear thee speak of a game that 
needs wit. Thy hunting has not prospered, so get thee 
to the banquet board, for there, I hear, the Gh)ds have 
granted thee to excel.” 

‘" It is little to say,” answered the Prince, throwing 
himself into a chair whence I had risen, “ it is little to 
say, but at the game of jpieces I have wit enough to 
give thee a temple, a priest and five bowmen, and yet 
win,”—for these, 0 Wanderer, are the names of some of 
the pieces. 

‘ “ I take the challenge,” cried Meriamim, for now she 
had brought him where she wanted ; “but I*will take 
no odds. Here is my wager. I will play thee three 
games, and stake the sacred circlet upon my brow, 
against the Royal uraeus on thine, and the winner shall 
wear both.” 

* “ Nay, nay, Lady,” I was bold to say, “ this were too 
high a stake.” 

* “ High or low, I accept the wager,” answered the 
Prince. “ This sister of mine has mocked me too long. 
She shall find that her woman’s wit tcannot match me 
at my own game, and that my father’s son, the Royal 
Prince of Kush and the Pharaoh who shall be, is more 
than the equal of a girl. I hold thy wage, Meriamun! ” 

*" Go then, Prince,” she cried, “ and after sunset meet 
me in my antechamber. Bring a sciibe to score the 
games; Rei shall be the judge, and hold the stakes. 
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But beware of the golden Cup of Pasht! Drain it not 
to-night, lest I win a love game, though we do not play 
for love! ” 

'The Prince went scowling away, and Meriamun 
laughed, but I foresaw mischief. The stakes were too 
liigh, the match was too strange, but Meriamun would 
not listen to me, for she was very wilful. 

‘ The sun fell, and two hours after the Royal Prince 
of Kush came with his scribe, and found Meriamun 
with the board of squares .before her, in her ante¬ 
chamber. 

‘ He sat down without a word, then he asked, who 
should first take the field. 

* “ Wait,” she said, “ first let us set the stakes,” and 
lifting frdln her brow the golden snake of royalty, she 
shook her soft hair loose, and gave the coronet to me. 
“If I lose,” she said, “never may I wear the uraeus 
crown.” 

‘ “ That shalt thou never while I draw breath,” 
answered the Prince, as he too lifted the symbol of his 
royalty from his head and gave it to me. There was a 
difference between the circlets, the coronet of Meriamun 
was crowned with one crested snake, that of the divine 
Prince W’as crowned with twain. 

'"Ay, Meneptah,” she said, "but perchance Osiris, 
God of the Dead, waits thee, for surely he loves those 
too great and good for earth. Take thou the field and 
to the play.” At her words of evil omen, he frowned. 
But he took the field and readily, lor he knew tho 
game well. 

' She moved in answer heedlessly enough, and after-* 
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wards she played at random apd carelessly, pushing the 
pieces about with little skill. Asd so he won this first 
game quickly, and crying," l%(&ra6h is dead!* swept the 
pieces from the board. “See how I better thee,” he 
went on in mockery. “ Thine is a woman’s game; all 
attack and no defence.” 

‘ “ Boast not yet, Meneptah,” she said. “ There are 
still two sets to play. See, the board is set and I take 
the field.” 

* This time the game went differently, for the Prince 
could scarce make prisoner of a single piece save of one 
temple and two bowmen only, and presently it was the 
turn of Meriamun to cry ** Pharaoh is dead!* and to 
sweep the pieces from the board. This time Meneptah 
did not boast but scowled, while I set the Board and 
the scribe wrote down the game upon his tablets. 
Now it was the Prince’s turn to take the field. 

‘“In the name of the holy Thoth,” he cried, “to 
whom I vow great gifts of victory.” 

* “ In the name of holy Pasht,” she made answer, “ to 
whom I make daily prayer.” For, being a maid, she 
swore by the Goddess of Chastity, and being Meriamun, 
by the Goddess of Vengeance. 

‘ “ ’Tis fitting thou should’st vow bjr her of the Cat’s 
Head,” he said, sneering. 

‘“Yes; very fitting,” she answered, "for perchance 
she’ll lend me her claws. Play thou, Prince Meneptah.” 

‘ And he played, and so well that for a while the 
game went against her. But at length, when they had 
struggled long, and Meriamun had lost the most of her 
pieces, a light came into her face as though she had 
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found what she sought. And while the Prince called 
for wine and drank, she lay back in her chair and 
looked upon the boards Then she moved so shrewdly 
and upon so deep a plan that he fell into the trap that 
she had laid for him, and could never escape. In vain 
he vowed gifts to the holy Thoth, and promised such a 
temple as there was none in Khem. 

‘" Thoth hears thee not; he is the God of lettered 
men,” said Meriamun, mocking him. Then he cursed 
and drank more wine. 

‘“Fools seek wit in wine, but only wise men find it,” 
quoth she again. “ Behold, Royal brother, Pharaoh is 
dead, and I have won the match, and beaten thee at 
thine own game. Rci, my servant,give me that circlet; 
nay, not* ray own, the double one, which the divine 
Prince wagered. So I set it on my brow, for it is 
mine, Meneptah. In this, as in all things else, I have 
conquered thee.” 

‘And she rose, and standing full in the light of the 
lamps, the Royal uraeus on her brow, she mocked him, 
bidding him come do homage to her who had won his 
crown, and stretching forth her small 'hand for him to 
kiss it. And so wondrous was her beauty that the 
divine Prince of tCush censed to call upon the evil Gods 
because of his ill fortune, and stood gazing on her. 

‘“By’Ptah, but thou art fair,” he cried, “and I 
pardon my father at last for willing thee to be my 
Queen! ” > 

‘ “ But I will never pardon him,” said Meriamun. 

‘ Now the Prince had drunk much wine. 

‘“Thou shalt be my Queen,” he said, “and for earnest 
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I will kiss thee. This, at the least, being the strongest, 
I can do.” And ere she could escape him, he passed his 
arm about her and seized her by,the girdle, and kissed 
her on tlie lips and let her go. 

‘Meriamun grew white as the dead. By her side 
there hung a dagger. Swiftly she drew it, and swiftly 
struck at his heart, so that had he not shrunk from the 
steel surely he had been slain; and'she cried as she 
struck,Thus, Prince, I pay thy kisses back.” 

‘ But as it chanced, shp only pierced his arm, and 
before she could strike again I had seized her by the 
hand. 

' “ Thou serpent,” said the Prince, pale with rage and 
fear. “ I tell thee I will kiss thee yet, whether thou 
wilt or not, and thou slialt pay for this.” * 

‘But she laughed softly now that her anger was 
spent, and I led him forth to seek a physician, who 
should bind up his wound. And when he was gone, I 
returned, aSid spoke to her, wringing my hands. 

‘“Oh, Royal Lady, what hast thou done? Thou 
knowest well that thy divine father destines thee to 
wed the Prince of Kush whom but now thou didst 
smite so fiercely.” 

‘“Nay, Rei, I will none of him—the dull clo'd, who 
is called the son of Pharaoh. Moreover, he is my half- 
brother, and it is not meet that I should wed my 
brother. For nature cries aloud against the custom of 
tthe land.” 

'“Nevertheless, Lady, it is the custom of thy Royal 
' house, and thy father’s will. Thus the Gods, thine 
ancestors, were wed; Isis to Osiris. Thus greats 
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Thothmes and Amenemhat did and decreed, and all 
their forefathers and all their seed. Oh, bethink thee 
—I speak it for thine ear, for I love thee as mine own 
daughter—bethink thee, for thou canst not escape, that 
Pharaoh’s bed is the step to Pharaoh’s throne. Thou 
lovest power; here is the gate of power, and mayhap 
upon a time the master of the gate shall be gone and 
thou shalt sit in the gate alone.” 

‘"Ah, Rei, now thou speakest like the counsellor of 
those who would be kings.. Oh, did I not hate him 
with this hatred! And yet can I rule him. Why, 
*twas no chance game that we played this night: the 
future lay upon the board. See, his diadem is upon 
my brow I At first he won, for I chose that he should 
win. Well, so mayhap it shall be; mayhap I shall give 
myself to him—hating him the while. And then the 
next game; that shall be for life and love and all 
things dear, and I shall win it, and mine shall be the 
uraeus crest, and mine shall be the doubfe croAvn of 
ancient Khem, and I shall rule like Hatshepu, the 
great Queen of old, for I am strong, and to the strong 
is victory.” 

'"Yes,” I made answer, '‘but. Lady, see thou that the 
Gods turn not tby strength to weakness; thou art too 
passionate to be all strength, and in a woman’s heart 
passion is the door by which King Folly enters. To¬ 
day thou hatest, beware, lest to-morrow thou should’st 
love.” • 

'"Love,” she said, gazing scornfully; "Mcriamun 
loves not till she find a man worthy of her love/* 

*" Ay, and then-? ” 
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*" And then she loves to all destruction, and woe to 
them who cross her path. Rei, farewell” 

* Then suddenly she spoke to me in another tongue, 
that few know save her and me, and that none can read 
save her and me, a dead tongue of a dead people, the 
people of that ancient City of the Rock, whence all our 
fathers came.^ 

‘" I go,” she said, and I trembled as she spoke, for no 
man speaks in this language when he has any good 
thought in his heart. " I go to seek the counsel of 
That thou knowest,” and she touched the golden snake 
which she had won. 

* Then I threw myself on the earth at her feet, and 
clasped her knees, crying, My daughter, my daughter, 
sin not this great sin. Nay, for all the kingdoms of 
the world, wake not That which sleepeth, nor warm 
again into life That which is a-cold.” 

*But she only nodded, and put me from her,*—and 
the old man's face grew pale as he spoke. 

* What meant she ? * said the Wanderer. 

Rei hid his face in his hands, and for a spac»"ite was 
silent. 

1 Probably tlie mysterious and indecipherable ancient books, 
which were occasionally excavated in old Egypt, were written in 
this dead langnage of a more ancient and ndw forgotten people. 
Such was the book discovered at Coptos, in the sanctuary there, 
by a priest of the Goddess. ‘The whole earth was dark, but 
the moon shone all about the Book.’ A scribe of the period of 
the Bamessids mentions another indecipherable ancient writing. 
JThou tellest me thou understandes\ no word of it, good or bad. 
There is, as it were, a wall about it that none may climbs Thou 
art instructed, yet thou knowest it not; this makes me afraid.’ 

' Birch, ZeiUchfift, 1871, pp. 61-64. Papyrus Anastad I, pi X. 1.8, 
pi. X. 1, 4. Maspero, Hist Anc.j pp. 66-67. 
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‘ Nay, wake not thmi That which sleepeth, Wanderer/ 
he said, at length. ‘My tongue is sealed. ' I tell thee 
more that I would tell another. Do not ask,—but hark ! 
They come again 1 Now may Ra and Pasht and Amen 
curse them; may the red swine’s mouth of Sot gnaw 
upon them in Ameriti; may the Fish of Sebek flesh his 
teeth of stone in them for ever, and feed and feed again 1' 
‘Why dost thou curse thus, Rei, and who are they 
that go by ? * said the Wanderer. ‘ I hear their tramp¬ 
ing and their song.* 

Indeed there came a light noise of many sliuffling 
feet, pattering outside the Palace wall, and the words of 
a song rang out triumphantly : 


Tlie Lord our God He doth sign and wonder, 

Toteens He shows in the land of Khem, 

He hath shattered the pride of the Kings asunder 
And casteth His shoe o’er the Gods of them I 
He hath brought forth frogs in their holy places, 

He hath sprinkled the dust upon crown and I>em, 

He hath haled their kings and hath darkened their faces ; 
Wonders He works in the laud of Khem. 


‘Thiil- are the accursed blaspheming conjurors and 
slaves, the Apura,’ said Rei, as the, music and the 


tramping died away. ‘ Their magic is greater than the 
lore even of us who are instructed, for their leader was 
one of ourselves, a shaven priest, and knows our wisdom. 


Never dp they march and sing thus but evil comes of 


it. Ere day dawn we shall have news of them. May 


the Gods destroy them, they are gone for the hour. It» 
were well if Meriamun the Queen would let them go 


for ever, as they desire, to their death in the desert, but * 
she hardens the King’s heart.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE queen’s vision. 

There was silence without at last; the clamour and 
the tread of the Apura were hushed in the distance, 
dying far aw^y, and Rei grew calm, when he heard no 
longer the wild song, and the clashing of the timbrels. 

* I must tell thee, Eperitus,’ he said, ‘ how th& matter 
ended between the divine Prince and Meriamun. She 
bowed her pride before her father and her brother; her 
father’s will was hers; she seemed to let her secret 
sleep, and she set her own price on her hand. In 
everything she must be the equal of Pharaoh—that 
was her price; and in all the temples and all the cities 
she was to be solemnly proclaimed joint heir with him 
of the Upper and Lower Land. The bargiiin was struck 
and the price was paid. After that night over the 
game of pieces Meriamun was changed. Thenceforth 
she did not mock at the Prince, she made herself 
gentle and submissive to his will. 

• * So the 4me drew on till at length in the beginning 
of the month of the rising of the waters came the day 

* of her bridal. With a niighty pomp was Pharaoh’s 
« daughter wedded to Pharaoh’s son. But her hand was 
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cold as she stood at the altar, cold as the hand of one 
who sleeps in Osiris. Proudly and coldly she sat in the 
golden chariot passing in and out the great gates of 
Tanis. Only when she listened and heard the acclaim¬ 
ing thousands shout Meriamun so loudly that the cry 
of Meneptah was lost in the echoes of her name—then 
only did she smile. 

‘Cold, too, she sat in her white robes at the feast 
that Pharaoh made, and she never looked at the 
husband by her side, though ho looked kindly on 
her. 

‘ The feast was long, but ’it ended at last, and then 
came the music and the singers, but Meriamun, making 
excuse, rose and went out, attended by her ladies. 
And 1 al»3, weary and sad at heart, passed thence to my 
own chamber and busied myself with the instruments 
of my ai-t, for, stranger, I build the houses of gods and 
kings. 

‘Presently, as I sat, there came a knocking at the 
door, and a woman entered wrapped in a heavy cloak. 
She put aside the cloak, and before me was Meriamun 
in all her bridal robes. * 

‘ " Heed me not, Rei,” she said, “ I am yet free for an 
hour; and I wou]d watch thee at thy labour. Nay, it 
is my humour; gainsay me not, for I love well to look 
on that wrinkled face of thine, scored by the cunning 
chisel of thy knowledge and thy years, ^o from a 
child have I watched thee tracing the shapdiw mighty • 
temples that shall endure when ourselves, and perchance 
the very Gods we worship, have long since ceased to be. ' 
Ah, Rei, thou wise man, thine is the better part, for 
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thou buildest in cold enduring stone and attirest thy 
walls as thy fancy bids thee. But I—I build in the dust 
of human hearts, and my will is written in their dust. 
When I am dead, raise me a tomb more beautiful than 
ever has been known, and write upon the portal, HerZy 
in the last temple of her pride, dwells that tired builder, 
Meriarmn, the Queenf 

* Thus she talked wildly in words with little reason. 

‘“Nay, speak not so,’* I said, “for is it not thy bridal 
night ? What dost thou here at such a time ? ” 

“‘What do I here? Surely I come to be a child 
again! See, Kei, in all wide Khem there is no 
woman so shamed, so lost, so utterly undone as is to¬ 
night the Royal Meriamun, whom thou lovest. I am 
lower than she who plies the street for bread, for the 
^ loftier the spirit the greater is the fall. I am sold into 
shame, and power is my price. Oh, cursed be the fate 
of woman who only by her beauty can be great. Oh, 
cursed be that ancient Counsellor thou wottest of, and 
cursed be I who wakened That which slept, and warmed 
That which was a-cold in my breath and in my breast! 
And cursed be this sin to which he led me! Spurn 
me, Rei; strike me on the cheek, spit upon me, on 
Meriamun, the Royal harlot who sells ^herself to win a 
crown. Oh, I hate him, hate him, and I will pay him 
in shame for shame—^bim, the clown in king’s attire. 
See here,”—and from her robe she drew a white flower 
.that was kflown to her and me —** twice to-day have I 
been minded with this deadly blossom to make an end 
«of me, and of all my shame, and all my empty greed of 
gloiy. But this thought has held my hand: I, Meria- 
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mun, will live to look across his grave and break his 
images, and beat out the writings of his name from 
eveiy temple wall in Khem, as they beat out the hated 

name of Hatshepu. I-” and suddenly she burst 

into a rain of tears; she who was not wont to weep. 

*“Nay, touch me not/* she said. “They were but 
tears of anger. Meriamun is mistress of her Fate, not 
Fate of Meriamun. And now, my lord awaits me, 
and I must be gone. Kiss me on the brow, old friend, 
whilst yet I am the Meriamun thou knewest, and then 
kiss me no more for ever. At the least this is well for 
thee, for when Meriamun is Queen of Khem thou shalt 
be first in all the land, and stand on the footsteps of my 
throne. Farewell.” And she gathered up her raiment 
and cast*her white flower of death in the flame of the 
brazier, and was gone, leaving me yet sadder at heart. 
For now I knew that she was not as other women are, 
but greater for good or evil. 

‘ On the morrow night I sat again at my task, and 
again there came a knocking at the door, and again a 
woman entered and threw aside her wrappings. It was 
Meriamun. She was pale and stern, and as I rose she 
waved me back.* 

‘ “ Has, then, the Prince — thy husband-/* I 

stammered. 

‘ “ Speak not to me of the Prince, Rei, my servant,'* 
she made answer. “ Yesternight I spoke to thee wildly^ 

A. 

my mind was overwrought; let it be forgotten—a wife 
am I, a happy wife; ** and she smiled so strangely that? 
1 shrunk back firom her. 
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* “ Now to my errand. I have dreamed a dream, a 
troublous dream, and thou art wise and instructed, 
therefore I pray thee interpret my vision. I slept and 
dreamed of a man, and in my dream I loved him more 
than I can tell. For my heart beat to his heart, and in 
the light of him I lived, and all my soul was his, and I 
^■toScw that I loved him for ever. And Pharaoh was my 
husband; but, in my dream, I loved him not. Now 
there came a woman rising out of the sea, more beau¬ 
tiful than I, with a beauty fairer and more changeful 
than the dawn upon the mountains; and she, too, loved 
this godlike man, and ho loved her. Then we strove 
together for his love, matching beauty against beauty, 
and wit against wit, and magic against magic. Now 
one conquered, and now the other; but in th» end the 
victory was mine, and I went arrayed as for a marriage 
bed—and I clasped a corpse. 

‘ “ I woke, and again I slept, and saw myself wearing 
another garb, and speaking anotlier tongue. Before me 
was the man I loved, and there, too, was the'woman, 
wrapped about with beauty, and I was changed, and 
yet I was the very Meriamun thou seest. And once 
more we struggled for the mastery and for this man’s 
love, and in that day she conquered me; 

'“I slept, and again I jiroke, and in another land 
than Khem—a strange land, and yet methought I 
knew it from long ago. There I dwelt among the 
graves, and dark faces were about me, and I wore 
That thou knoVest for a girdle. And the tombs of 
•the rock wherein we dwelt were scored with the 
writings of a dead tongue—the tongue of that land 
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whence our fathers came. We were all changed, yet 
the same, and once more the woman and £ struggled 
•for the mastery, and though I seemed to conquer, yet a 
sea of fire came over me, and I woke and I slept again. 

‘ “ Then confusion was piled upon confusion, nor can 
my memory hold all that came to pass. For this game 
played itself afresh in lands, and lives, and tongue^ 
without number. Only the last bout and the winner 
were not revealed to me. 

* “ And in my dream I cried aloud to the protecting 
Gods to escape out of the dream, and I sought for light 
that I might see whence these things were. Then, as 
in a vision, the Past opened up its gates. It seemed 
that upon a time, thousand, thousand ages agone, I and 
this man* of my dream had arisen from nothingness 
and looked in each other’s eyes, and loved with a love 
unspeakable, and vowed a vow that shall endure from 
time to time and world to world. For we were not 
mortal then, but partook of the nature of the Gods, 
being more fair and great than any of human kind, 
and our happiness was the happiness of Heaven. Bui 
in our great joy we hearkened to the Voice of That thou 
knowest, of that Thing. Rei, with which, against thy 
counsel, I have b^t lately dealt. The kiss of our love 
awakened That which slept, the fire of our love warmed 
That which was a-cold! We defied the holy God.s, 
worshipping them not, but rather each the other, for we 
knew that as the Gods we were eternal. And the Gods, 
were angered against us and drew us up into their 
presence. And while we trembled they spake as with 


a voice: 
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* ‘ Ye twain who are one life, each completing each, 
because with your kisses ye have wakened That which 
slept, and with the fire of your love have warmed That 
which was a-cold: because ye have fo^otten them 
that gave you life and love and joy: hearken to your 
Doom I 

‘ From Two bo ye made Three, and through all 
Tim^ Strive yc to be twain again. Pass from this Holy 
Place down to the Hell of Earth, and though ye be 
immortal put on the garments of mortality. Pass on 
from Life to Life, live and love and bate and seem to 
die: have acquaintance with every lot, and in your 
blind forgetfulness, being one and being equal, work 
each other’s woe according to the law of Earth, and for 
your love's sake sin and be shamed, perish and re-arise, 
appear to conquer and be conquered, pursuing your 
threofold destiny, whii^ is one destiny, till the hours of 
punishment are outworn, and, at the word of Fate, the 
unaltering circle meets, and the veil of blindness falls 
from your eyes, and, as a scroll, your folly is unrolled, 
fmd the hid purpose of your sorrow is accomplished and 
once more ^e are Twain and One.’ 

* ** Then, as we trembled, clinging each to each, again 

the great Voice spoke: , 

““Ye twain who are One—let That to which ye 
have hearkened divide you and enfold you! Be ye 
Three I * 

^ “‘And as the Voice spoke I was torn with agony, 
and sti*ength went out of me, and there, by him I loved, 
• stood the woman of my dieam crowned with every 
glory and adorned with the Star. And we were three. 
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And between him and me, yet enfolding him and me, 
writhed that Thing thou wottest of. And he whom I 
loved turned to look upon the fair woman, wondering, 
and she smiled and stretched out her arms towards him 
as one who would take that which is her own, and, Rei, 
in that hour, though it was but in a dream, I knew the 
mortal pain of jealousy, and awoke trembling. And 
now read thou this vision, Rei, thou who art leamed'in 
the interpretation of dreams and in the ways of sleep,” 

‘ “ Oh, Lady,” I made answer, " this thing is too high 
for me, I cannot interpret it; but where thou art, there 
may I be to help thee.” 

‘ “ I know thy love,” she said, “ but in thy words is 
little light. So—so—let it pass! It was but a dream, 
and if indeed it came from the Under World, why, it 
was from no helpful God, but rather from Set, the 
Tormentor; or from Pasht, the Terrible, who throws 
the creeping shadow of her doom upon the mirror of 
my sleep. For that which is decreed will surely come 
to pass I I am blown like the dust by the breath of 
Fate; now to rest upon the Temple's loftiest tops, now 
to be trodden underfoot of slaves, and now to be 
swallowed by the bitter deep, and in season thence 
rolled forth again. I love not this lord of mine, who 
shall be Pharaoh, and never may come whom I shall 
love. 'Tis well that I love him not, for to love is to be 
a slave. When the heart is cold then the hatid is 
strong, and I am fain to be the Queen leading Pharaoh 
by the beard, the first of all the ancient land of Khem; 
for I was not bom to serve. Nay, while I may, I rule, 
awaiting the end of rule. Look forth, Rei, and see how 
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the rays from Mother Isis' throne flood all the courts 
and all the city’s streets and break in light upon the 
water’s breast.' So shal! the Moon-child’s fame flood 
all this land of Khem. What matters it, if ere the 
morn Isis must pass to her dominion of the Dead, and 
the voice of Meriamun be hushed within a sepulchre ? ” 

* Sip she spoke and went thence, and on her face was 
no 'bride’s smile^%ut rather such a gaze as that with 
which the great sphinx, Horemku, looks out across the 
desert sanda' 

*A strange Queen, Eef,’ said* th^ Wanderer, as he 
paused, ‘but what have I to make in this tale of a 
bride and her mad dreams ?' 

* More than thou shalt desire,* said Rei; * but let uis 
come to the end, and thou shalt hear thy pact in the 
Fatei' 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE KA, THE BAI, AND THE KHOU. 

‘ The Divine Pharaoh Rameses diec^ and was gathered 
to Osiris. With these hands I closed his coffin and set 
him in his splendid tomb, where he shall rest unharmed 
for ever till the day of the awakening. And Meriamun 
and Meueptah reigned in Khem. But to Pharaoh she 
was very cold, though he did her will in everything, 
and they had but one child, so that in a while he 
wearied of her loveliness. 
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* But hers was the master-mind, and she ruled 
Pharaoh as she ruled all else. 

‘For me, my lot was bettered; she talked much 
with me, and advanced mo to great dignity, so that I 
was the first Master Builder in Khem, and Commander 
of the legion of Amen. 

‘ Now it chanced that Mcriamun made a feast, where 
she entertained Pharaoh, and Hataskt sat heside him. 
She was the first lady about the Queen’s person, a 
beautiful but insolent woman, who had gained Pharaoh’s 
favour for the hojjr. . Now wine worked so with the 
King that he toyed openly with the lady Hataska^'s 
hand, but Meriamun the Queen took no note, though 
Hataska, who had also drunk of the warm wine of tho 
Lower Lajid, grew insolent, as was her wont. She 
quaffed deep from her cup of gold, and bade a slave 
bear it to the Queen, crying, “ Pledge me, my sister.” 

‘ The meaning of her message was plain to all who 
heard ; this waiting lady openly declared herself wife to 
Pharaoh and an equal of the Queen. Now Meriamun 
cared nothing for Pharaoh's love, but for power she did 
care, and she frowned, while a light shone in her dark 
eyes ; yet she took the cup and touched it with her lips. 

‘ Presently she lifted her own cup in turn and toyed 
with it, then made pretence to drink, and said softly to 
the King’s paramour, who had pledged her: 

‘ “ Pledge me in answer, Hataska, my servant, for 
soon, methinks, thou sbalt be greater than the Queen.” 

‘ Now this foolish woman read her saying wrong, and 
took the golden cup from the eunuch who bore it. 

“ With a little nod to the Queen, and a wave of her 
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slim hand, Hataska drank, and instantly, with a great 
cry, she fell dead across the board. Then, while all the 
company sat in terror, neither daring to be silent nor to 
speak, and while Meriamun smiled scornfully on the 
dark head lying low among the roses on tjie board, 
Pharaoh leaped up, mad with wrath, and called to the 



guards to seize the Queen. But she waved them back, 
and, speaking in a slow, cold voice, she said: 

'**Dare not to touch Khemi’s anointed Queen lest 
your &te be as Ktr fate. For thee, Meneptah, foiget 
not thy marriage oath. What, am 1 Queen, and shall 
thy wantons throw their insolence in my teeth and 
name me their sister ? Not so, for if my eyes be blind 
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yet are my ears open. Peacie, she is rightly served - 
choose thou a lowlier mistress! ” 

*And Pliaraoli made no answer, for he feared her 
with an ever-growing fear. But she, sinking back in 
her seat of state, played with the gold kosher on her 
breast, and watched them bear the body forth to the 
House of Osiris. One by one all the company made 
obeisance and passed thence, glad to be gone, till at the 
last there were left only Pharaoh and Meriamun tho 
Queen, and myself—Koi the Priest—for all were much 
afraid. Then Pharaoh spoke, looking neither at her 
nor at me, and half in fear, half in anger. 

‘“Thou hateful woman, accur.se<l bo the day when 
first I looked uport thy beaut}^ Thou hast concjucrcd 
me, but t)eware, fior I am still Pharaoh and thy Lord. 
Cross iny purpose once again, and, by Him who sloops at 
Phila^ I will discrown thee and give thy body to tho 
tori^ntors, and set thy soul loose to follow her whom 
thou hast slain.’* 

* Then Meriamun answered proudly: 

‘ “ Pharaoh, be warned : lift but one finger against my 
majesty and thou art doomed. Thou caast not slay me, 
but I can over-match thee, and 1 swear by the same 
oath! By Him Vho sleeps at Phda), lift but a hand 
against mo, ay, harbour one thought of treachery, and 
thou dieSt. Not lightly can I be deceived, for I have 
micssengers that thou canst not hear. Something, Royal 
Meneptah, do I know of the magic of that Queen Taia * 
who was before me. Now listen—do this one thing and 
all shall be well Go on thy path and leave me to follow 
mine. Queen I am, Queen I will remain, and in all • 
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matters of the State mine must be an equal voice though 
it is thine that speaks. And, for the rest, we are apart 
henceforth, for thou fearest me, and, Meneptah, I love 
not thee, nor any man.” 

‘" As thou hast spoken, so be it,” quoth Pharaoh, for 
his heart sank, and his fear came back upon him. 
“ Evil was the day when first we met, and this is the 
price of my desire. Henceforth we are apart in bed and 
board, but in the council we are still one, for our ends 
qre one. I know thy power, Meriamun, thou gifted of 
the evil Gods; thou needest not fear that I shall seek 
to slay thee, for a spear cast against the heavens returns 
"dn him who threw it. Rei, my servant, thou wert wit¬ 
ness to our oaths; hear now their undoing. !^eriamun, 
the Queen of ancient Khem, thou art no more wife of 
mine. Farewell.” 

‘ And he went heavily and stricken with fear. 

‘ *' Nay,” she said, gazing after him, “ no more am I 
Meneptah's wife, but still am I Khemi’s dreaded Queen. 
Oh, thou old priest, I am aweary. See what a lot is 
mine, who have all things but love, and yet am sick of 
all I I longed for power, and power is mine, and what" 
is power ? It is a rod wherewith we beat the air that 
straightway closes, on the stroke. Yes, I tire of my 
loveless days and of this dull round*<>1 common things. 
Oh, for oi<t hour of love and in that hour to die I 
Oh that the future would lift its veil and disclose the 
face of time to be! Say, Rei! Wilt thou be bold 
and dare a deed?” And she clasped me by the 
sleeve and whispered in my car, in the dead tongue 
known to her and me—“ Her I slew—thou sawest- 
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‘ “ Ay, Queen, I saw—what of her ? "fwas ill clone,’* 

* “ Nay, 'twaa rightly done and well done. But thou 
knowest she is not yet cold, nor for a while will be, and 
I have the art to drag her spirit back ere she be cold, 
from where she is, and to force knowledge from its 
lips—for being an Osiris all the future is open to her 
in this hour.” 

‘ “ Nay, nay,” I cried. " It is unholy—not lightly may 
we disturb the dead, lest the Guardian Gods be moved 
to anger.” 

‘ “Yet will I do it, Rei. If thou dost fear, come not. 
But I go. I am fain for knowledge, and thus only 
may I win it. If I die in the dread endeavour, write 
this of Meriamun the Queen: That in seeking the 
to-be—slie found it! ” 

“‘Nay, Royal Lady,” I answered, “thou shalt not go 
alone. I too have some skill in magic, and perchance 
can ward evil from thee. So, if indeed thou wilt dare 
this dreadful thing, behold now, as ever, I am thy 
servant.” 

‘ “ It is w'ell. See, now, the body will this night be 
laid in the sanctuary of the Temple of Osiris that is 
near the great gates, as is the custom, to await the 
coming of the ernbalrners. Gome ere she be colder 
than my heart, come with me, .Jlei, to the house of 
the Lord of the Dead! ” 

‘She passed to her chamber, wrapped herself about 
in a dark robe, and hurried with me to the Temple 
doors, where we were challenged by the guards. 

“‘Who passes? In the name of the Holy Osiris 
speak.” 
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* ** Bei, the Master Builder and the anointed Priest, 
and with him another/' I made answer. " Open." 

Nay, I open not. There is one within who may not 
be wakened,” 

‘ “ Who, then, is within ? ” 

‘ “ She whom the Queen slew.” 

‘ “ The Queen sends one who would look on her she 
slew.” 

‘Then the priest gazed on the hooded form beside 
me and started back, crying, * A token, noble Bei.” 

‘ I held up the Boyal signet, and, bowing, he opened. 
Being come within the Temple I lit the tapers that had 
been prepared. Then by their feeble light we passed 
through the outer hall till we came to the curtains that 
veil the sanctuary of the Holy Place, and here I 
quenched the tapers j for no fire must enter there, save 
that which burns upon the altar of the dead. But 
through the curtains came rays of light. 

' * ** Open ! ” said Meriamun, and I opened, and hand in 
hand we passed in. On the altar that is in the place 
the flame burnt brightly. The chamber is not wide and 
great, for this is the smallest of the temples of Tanis, 
but yet so large that the light could not reach its walls 
nor pierce the overhanging gloom, and by much gazing 
scarcely could we discover the outline of the graven 
shapes of the Holy Gods that ore upon the walls. But 
the light fell clear upon the great statue of the Osiris 
that was seated behind the altar fashioned in the black 
stone of Syene, wound about with the corpse-cloths, 
wearing on his head the crown of the Upper Land, and 
holding in his hands the crook of divinity and the awful 
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scourge of punishment. The light shone all about the 
white and dreadful shape that was placed upon his 
holy knees, the naked shape of lost Hataska who this 
night had died at the hand of Meriamun. There she 
bowed her head against the sacred breast, her long hair 
streaming down on either side, her arms tied across her 
heart, and her eyes, whence the hues of life haxl scarcely 
faded, widely staring at the darkness of tho shrine. 
For at Tanis to this day it is the custom for a night to 
place those of high birth or office who die suddenly 
upon the knees of the statue of Osiris. 

‘“See,” I said to the Queen, speaking low, for tho 
weight of tho haunted place sank into my heart, “ see 
how she who scarce an hour ago was but a lovely 
wanton hath by thine act been clad in majesty greater 
than all the glory of the earth. Bethink thee, wilt 
thou dare indeed to summon back tho spirit to the 
body whence thou hast set it free ? Not easily, 0 Queen, 
may it be done for all thy magic, and if perchance she 
answereth thee, it may well be that the terror of her 
words shall utterly o’erwhelm us.” 

* “ Nay,” she made answer, “ I am instructed. I fear 
not, I know by what name to call the Khou that 
hovers on the thfeshold of the Double Hall of Truth, 
and how to send it hack to its own place. I fear not, 
but if perchance thou fearest, Rei, depart hence and 
leave me to the task alone.” 

‘ “ Nay,” I said. “ I also am instructed, and I go not. 
But I say to thee this is unholy.” 

‘ Then Meriamun spake no more—but lifting up her 
hands she held them heavenwards, and so for a while 
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Bbe stoodi her face fixed, as was the face of dead 
Hataska. Then, as must be done, I drew the circle 
round us and round the altar and the statue of Osiris 
and that wliich sat upon his knee. With my staff I 
drew it, and standing therein I said the holy words 
which should ward away the evil tilings that come near 
in such an hour. 

‘Now Meriamun threw a certain powder into the 
fiame upon the altar. Thrice she threw the powder, 
and as she threw it a ball of flame rose from the altar 
and floated away, each time that she threw did the ball 
of fire rise; and this it was needful to do, for by fire only 
may the dead be manifest, and therefore was a globe of 
fire given to each of the three shapes that together 
make the threefold spirit of the dead. And when the 
three globes of fire had melted into air, passing over 
the head of the statue of Osiris, thrice did Meriamun 
cry aloud; 

***Hataska! Hataska! Hataska! 

* “ By the dreadful Name I summon thee. 

‘ “ I summon thee from the threshold of the Double 
Hall. 

*"I summon thee from the Gates of Judgment. 

‘ “ I summon thee from the door of Doom. 

‘ “ By the link of life and death that is between thee 
and me, I bid thee come from where thou art and make 
answer to that which I shall ask of thee.’' 

‘She ceased, but no answer came. Still the cold 
Osiris smiled, and still the body on his knee sat with 
open eyes gazing into nothingness. 

“‘Not thus easily," I whispered, “may this dreadful 




“ UATA£KA ! flATASKA ! UATAAKA ! ” ’ 
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thing bo done. Thou art instructed in the Word of 
Fear. If thou darest, let it pass thy lips, or let us be 
gone.” 

‘ “ Nay, it shall be spoken,” she said—and thus she 
wrought. Passing to the statue she hid her head 
within her cloak and with both hands grasped the feet 
of the slain Hataska. 

‘ Seeing this I also crouched upon the floor and hid 
my face, for it is death to hear that Word with an 
uncovered face. 

‘ Then in so soft a whisper that scarce had its breath 
stirred a feather on her lips, Meriamun spoke the Word 
of Fear which may not be written, whose sound has 
power to pass all space and open the ears of the dead 
who dwell tn Amenti. Softly she said it, but in a shout 
of thunder it was caught up and echoed from her lips, 
and down the eternal halls it seemed to rush on the 
feet of storm and the wings of wind, so that the roof 
rocked and the deep foundations of the Temple quivered 
like a wind-stirred tree. 

Unveil, ye mortals I” cried a dreadful voice, “and 
look upon the sight of fear that ye* have dared to 
summon.” 

‘ And I rose an^ cast my cloak from about my face 
and gazed, then sank down in terror. For round about 
the circle that I had drawn pressed all the multitude of 
the dead; countless as the desert sands they pressed, 
gazing with awful eyes upon us Uvain. And the fire 
that was on the altar died away, but yet was there 
light, for it shone from those dead eyes, and in the eyes 
of lost Hataska there was light. 
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*And ever the faces changed, never for one beat of 
time did they cease to change. For As we gazed upon 
a face il would melt, even to the eyes, and round these 
same eyes again would gather hut no more the same. 
And like the sloping sides of pyramids were the faces 
set about us from the ground to the Temple roof—and 
on us were fixed their glowing eyes. 

*And I, Kef, being instructed, knew that to suffer 
myself to be overcome with terror was death, as it was 
death to pass without the circle. So in my heart I called 
upon Osiris, Lord of the* Dfead, to protect us, and even 
as I named the ineffaMe name, lo I all the thousand 

f 

thousand faces bent themselves in adoration and then, 
turning, looked each upon the other even as though each 
spake to each, and changed, and swiftly changed. 

* “ Meriamiin,” I said, gathering up my strength, 
“fear not, but beware!” 

* “ Nay, wherefore should I fear,” she answered, “be¬ 
cause the veil of sense is torn, and for an hour we see 
those who are ever about our path and whose eyes 
watch our most secret thought continually? I fear 
not.” And she stepped boldly, even to the edge of 
the circle, and cried: 

‘“All hail, ye Sahus, spirits of the awful dead, among 
whom I also shall be numbered.” 

' And as she came the changing faces shrunk away, 
leaving a space before her. And in the space there 
grew two arms, mighty and black, that stretched them¬ 
selves towards her, until there was not the length of 
three grains of wheat betwixt the clutching fingers 
and her breast. 
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' But Meriamun only laughed and drew back a space. 

* “ Not so, thou Enemy,” she said, “ this circle thou 
may’st not break; it4s too strong for th|pe. But to the 
work. Hataska, once again by the link of life and 
death I summon thee—and this time thou must come, 
thou who wast a wanton and now art ‘ greater than the 
Queen.* ” 

fit 

* And as she spoke, from the dead form of the woman 
on Osiris’ knee there issued forth another form and 
stood before us, as a snake issues from its slough. And 
as was the dead Hataska so was this foi m, feature for 
feature, look for look, and limb for limb. But still the 
corpse rested upon Osiris’ knee, for this was but the Ka 
that stood before us. 

‘ And tlyis spoke the voice of Hataska in the lips of 
the Ka: 

* ** What wouldest thou with me who am no more of 
thy company, O thou by whose hand my body did 
perish ? Why troublest thou me ? ” 

*And Meriamun made answer: "I would this of 
thee, that thou shouldest declare unto me the future, 
even in the presence of this great company. Speak, I 
command thee.” 

* And the Ka said: “ Nay, Meriamun, that I cannot 
do, for I am but the Ka—the Dweller in the Tomb, the 
guardian of what was Hataska whom thou didst slay, 
whom I must watch through all the days of death till 
resurrection is. Of the future I know naught; seek 
thou that which know# 

* “ Stand tbou on one side,** quoth the Queen, and the 
Dweller in the Tomb obeyed. 
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'Then once more she called upon Hataska and there 
came a sound of rushing wings. And behold, on the 
head of the statue of Osiris sat a^eat bird, feathered 
as it were with gold. But the bird had the head 
of a woman, and the ^,face was fashioned as the 
face of Hataska. And thus it spoke, that was the 
Bail 

'" What wouldest thou with me, Meriamun, who am 
no more of thy company? Why dost thou draw me 
from the Under World, thou by whose hand my body 
did perish ? ” 

* And Meriamun said : " This I would of thee, that 
thou shouldest declare unto me the future. Speak, 1 
comlnand thee.’* 

' And the Bai said : '* Nay, Meriamun, th^ I cannot 
do. I am but the Bai of her who was Hataska, and 
I fly from Death to Life and Life to Death, till the 
hour of awakening is. Of the future I know naught; 
seek thou that which knows. 

'"Best thou where thou art,” quoth the Queen, and 
there it rested, awful to see. 

‘Then once more Meriamun called upon Hataska, 
bidding her hear the summons where she was. 

'And behold the eyes of the Dead One that was upon 
the knee of Osiris glowed, and glowed the eyes of the 
r^eller in the Tomb, and of the winged Messenger 
who sat above. And then there was ft^ound as the 
sound of wind, and from above, cleaving the darkness, 
descended a Tongue of Flam^nd rested on the brow 
of the dead Hataska. And the eyes of all the thou¬ 
sand thousand spirits turned and gazed upon the 
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Tongue of Flame. And then dead Hataska spoke 
—though her lips moved not, yet she spoke. And this 
she said: 

‘ ” What wouldest thou with me, Mcriamun, wlio am 
no more of thy company? Why dost thou dare to 
trouble me, thou by whose hand my body did perish, 
drawing me from the threshold of the Double Hall of 
Truth, back to the Over World?” 

‘And Meriainun the Queen said, “Oh, thou Khou, 
for this purpose have I called thee. I am aweary of 
my days and I fain would learn the future. The future 
fain would I learii^but the forked tongue of That which 
sleeps tells me no word, and the lij)s of That whidli is 

a-cold are dumb! Tell me, then, thou, I charge thee 

by the woid that has power to o]»cn the lips of 
dead, thou who in all things art instruoled, what shall 
be the burden of my days ? ” 

‘And the dread Khou made answer: “ Love shall be 
the burden of thy days, and Death shall be the burden 
of thy love. Behold one draws near from out the 
North whom thou hast loved, whom thou shalt love 
1‘rom life to life, till all things are, accomplished. 
Bethink thee of a dream that thou dreamedst as 

thou didst lie on Pliaraolis bed, and read its riddle. 

Meriamun, thou art great and thy name is known upojjj^ 
the earth, ^nd in Ameuti is tliy name known. High is 
thy fate, and tkrougli blood and sorrow shalt thou find 
it. I hav(» spoken, let me hcncc.” 

‘ “ It is well,” the Queen made answer. “ But not 
yet mayest thou go hence. First I command thee, by 
the word of dread and by the link of life an<f death. 
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declare unto me if hero upon the earth and in this life 
I shall possess him whom I shall love ? ” 

* “ In sin and craft and sorrow, Meriamun, thou shalt 
possess him; in shame and jealous agony he shall be 
taken from thee by one who is :^tronger than thou, 
though thou art strong; by one more beautiful than 
thou, though thou art bcfiutiful; and ruin thou shalt give 
him for his guerdon, and ..ruin of the heart shalt thou 
harvest for thy portion. But for this time she shall 
escape thee, whose footsteps march with thine, and with 
his who shall be thine and hors. Nevertheless, in a day 
to conic thou shalt pay her back mcoiiuie fur measure, 
a^^Sl^vii for,^vil. I have spoken. Let me hence.*' 

‘" Not yet, O Khou—not yet. I have still to learn. 
.Show me the focc of her who is mine cnenjy, and-the 
face of him wli^is my Jove.” 

‘ “ Thrice mayest tliou speak to me, 0 thou greatly 
daring,” answered tlic dread Khou, "and thrice I may 
make reply, and then farewell till I meet tliec on the 
threshold of the hall whence thou hast drawn, me. 
Look now on the face of that Hataska whom thou 
slcwest.” 


‘ And wc looked, and behold the falfe of dead Hataska 
changed,'and clianged the face of the Double) the Ka 
that stood on one side, and the face of the great binl, 
tWe tluit spread his wings about the head of Osiris. 
And they grow beautiful, yes, most exceeding beautiful 
so that it cannot be told, and the beauty was that of a 
woman asleep. Then lo, there hung above Hataska, as 
it were, the shadow of one who watched her sleeping. 
And his fare we saw not, for, O thou Wanderer, it was 
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hidden by tlic visor of a golden two-lionicd lielin, and in 
that helm stood fast the bronze ‘point of a broken simr / 
But ho was clad in the armour of the people of tlui 
Nortlieru Sea, the Aquuiusha, and his hair fell dark 
about his shoulders like the pctiils of the hyacinth 
tlower. 

‘ “ Behold thine enemy and behold thy love ! Farc*- 
wcll,” said the dread Khou, speaking through dead 
IJaUtska’s lips, and as the words dicil the sight of 
beauty hided and tlic Tongue of Flame shot upwanls 
and was lost, and once more the eyes of the thousaml 
thousand dead turned and looked upon each other, 
even as though tlioir Ii[)s wliis])ered each to each. 

‘ But for a while Meriainuii stood silent, as one 
amazed. JThen, awaking, she waved her hand and cried^ 
*’ Begone, thou JJai f Begone, thou Ka 

‘ And the great bird wliereof tlie face was as the face 
of Hataska spread liis golden wings and passed awijy to 
his own place, and the Ka tliat was in tlic semblama* of 
Ifataska drew near to the dead one’s knees, and pasM'd 
back into her from whom slui came. And all the 
thousand thousand faces melted though the fiery eye.i 
still gazed upon ut. 

‘ Then Meiiamun covered her head and once more 
spoke the awful VVord, and I also covered up my head. 
But, as must be done, this second time she called the 
Word aloud, and yet though she called it loud, it came 
but as a tiny whisper from her lips. Neverthele.ss, at 
the sound of it, once more was the Temple sliakcn as 
by a .storm. # 

'ThcA Meriumuii unveiled, and behold, again the 
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fire burned upou the altar, and on the knees of the 
Osiiis sat Hataska, cold and still in death, and round 
them was emptiness and silence. 

‘ But Meriamun grasped me by the arm, and she 
sjiokc faintly: 

‘ “ Now that all is dono, I greatly fear for that which 
has been, and that which shall be. Load me hence, O 
Rei, son of Pames, fi>r I can no nioie,” 

* And so W'ith a heavy lieart I led her forth, who of 
all sorceresses is the voiy greatest. Behold, thou 
Wanderer, wherefore the Qiiecn was troubled at the 
coming of the man in the aiinpui of the North, in 
■whose two-horned golden helm stands last the j>jint 
ol‘ a broken speai.* 



r,OOK TT. 

€ITArTP:R L 

THE PimniETS OF THE APHUA. 

‘These tilings are not without the Gods/ sahl the 
Wanderer^ -who was called Eperitus, wlion he had heard 
all the tale of Rei the Priest, son of Parnos, the Head 
Architect, the Coinmatider of the Legion of Amen. 
Then he sat silent for a while, aii<l at last raised his 
eyes and looked upon the old man, 

‘Thou hast told a strange talc, Rei. Over inanv a 
sea have I wandered, and in many a land I have 
sojojiirncd. I have seen the ways of many peoples, aiid 
have heard the voices of the immortal Gods. Dreams 
have come to me and maiwels have compassed me 
about. It has bSen laid upon me to go down into 
Hades, that land which thou namest Arnenti, and to 
look on the tribes of the Dead; but never till now have 
I known so strange a thing. For mark thou, when 
first I beheld this fair Queen of thine I thought she 
looked upon me strangely, as one who knew my face. 
And now, Rei, if thou speakest truth, she deems that 
she has met mo in the ways of night and magic. 
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Say, tlioo, who was the man of the vision of the Queen, 
the man with dark ami curling locks, clad in golden 
arniour after the fashion of the Acliseans wliom ye name 
the Aqnaiiishn, wearing on his head a golden helm, 
wherein was fixed a broken spear ? ’ 

‘ Before me sits such a man,* said Rei, ‘ or perchance 
it is a God that my eyes behold.’ 

. ‘Xo God am 1/ quoth the Wanderer, smiling, 
‘ though the Sidonians deemed mo nothing less when 
the black bow twanged and the swift shafts flew. Rend 
me the riddle, thou that art instructed.’ 

Now the aged Priest looked upon the ground, then 
turned his eyes upward, and with muttering lips prayed 
to Thoth, the God of Wisdom. And when he had made 
an end of prayer he spoke. 

* Tlwn art the man,’ ho said. * Out of the sea thou 

hast come to bring the doom of love on the Lady 

Meriamun and on thyself the doom of death. This I 

know, but of the rest I know nothing. Now, I pray 

tboe, oh thou who comest in the armour of the North, 

thou wlioso face is clothed in beauty, and who art of all 

men the mightiest and hast of all men the sweetest and 

most guileful tougue, go back, go back into the sea 

% 

whence thou earnest, and the lands whence thou hast 
wandered.’ 

‘ Not thus easily may men escape their doom,’ quoth 
the Wanderer. ’ My death may come, as come it must; 
but know tliis, Rci, I do not seek the love of Meriamun.’ 

‘ Then it well may chance that thou shalt find it, for 
ever those who seek love lose, and tliose who seek not 
fmd.’ 
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‘ I am conic to seek another love/ said the Waf^dcrer, 
‘ and I seek her till I die/ 

‘Then I pray the Gods that thou rnayost findjicr, 
and that Khem may thus bo saved from sorrow, lint 
here in Egypt tliere is no woman so fair as Meriamun, 
and thou must seek farther as (juickly as may be. And 
now, Eperitus, behold I must away to do service in tlio 
Temple of the Holy Amen, for I am his High Priest. 
But I am commanded by Pliaraoh fir.^t to bring thie 
to the feast at the Palace/ 

Then he led the Wanderer from his chamber and 
brought him by a side entrance (o the great Palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tanis, near the Temple of Ptah. And 
first he took him to a chamber that had been made 
ready for him in the Palace, a bc.uitifiil chamber, richly 
painted with beast-headed Goils and furnished with 
ivory chairs, and couches of ebony and silver, and with 
a "ilded bed. 

Then the Wanderer went into the .shining baths, and 
dark-eyed girls bathed him and anointed him with 
fragrant oil, and, crowned him with lotus flowers. When 
they had bathed him they bade him lay aside his 
golden armour and his bow and the quiver full of 
arrows, but this tiic Wanderer woukl not do, for as he 
laid the black bow down it thrilled with a thin sound 
of wat;. So Rci led him, armed as he was, to a ccrtaifi 
antechamber, and there he left him, saying that ho 
v/ould return again when the feast was done. Trumpets 
blared as the Wanderer waited, drums rolled, and 
througll the wide thrown curtains swept the lovely 
Meriamun and tiic divine Pharaoh Meneptah, with 
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manyilords and ladies of the Court, all crowned with 
roses and with lotus blooms. 

The Queen was decked in Royal attire, her shining 
liiAs were veiled in broidered silk; about her shoulders 
was a purple robe, and round her neck and arms were 
rings of well-wrought gold. She was stately and 
splendid to sec, with pale brows and beautiful disdain¬ 
ful eyes where dreams seemed to sleep beneath the 
liiadow of her eyelashes. Orr she swept in all her 
state and pride of beauty, ahd behind lier came the 
Pharaoh. He was a tall man, but ill-made and heavy- 
browed, and to the Wanderer it seemed that he was 
heavydrearted too, and that care and terrc)r of evil 
to^om^wcfe always in his mind. 

. 5 * 

looked up swiftly. * 

' ’^-Greeting, Stranger,' she said. ‘Thou comest in 
warlijke guise to grace our feast.' 

' *Jileth(Nigilit, Royal Lady,' he made answ^er, ‘that 
, ^ition when I would have laid it by, this bow of mine 
sang to me of present war. Therefore I am come 
armed—^even to thy feast.’ 

‘Has thy bow such Ibresight, Eperitus?’ said the 
Queen. *I have^heard but once of such a weapon, 
and that in a minstrel’s tale. Hf’ c|rae to our Court 
with his lyre from the Northern Sea, and he sang of 
t]»e Bow of Odysseus.’ 

‘Minstrel or not, thou dost well td come armed, 
Wanderer,’ .said the Pharaoh; ‘ for if tby bow sings, 
own heart mutters much to me of war to be.’ 

‘Follow me, W’anderer, however it fall out, •l^ci the 
Queen. 
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So he followed her and the Pharaoh till they came to 
a splendid hall, carven round with images of fighting 
and feasting. Here, on the painted walls, Rnmeses 
Miamun drove the thousands of the Khita before his 
single valour; here men,hunted wild-fowl through the 
marshes with a great cat for their hound. Never hafJ 
the Wanderer beheld such a hall since he supped with 
the Sea King of the fairy isle. On the dais, raised 
above the rest, sat the Pharaoh, and by him sat Meria- 
mun the Queen, and by the Queen sat the Wanderer in 
the golden armour of Paris, and he leaned the black bow 
against his ivory chair. 

Now the feast went on and men ate and (liunk. Tlie 
Queen spoke little, but she watched the Wanderer 
beneath tile lids of her deep-fringed eyes. 

Suddenly, as they feasted and grew merry, the doors 
at the end of the chamber wore thrown wide, the Guards 
fell back in fear, and behold, at the end of the hall, 
stood two men. Their faces were lawny, dry, wasted 
with desert wandering; their noses were hooked like 
eagle's beaks, and their eyes were yellow as the eyes of 
lions. They were clad in rough skins of beasts, girdled 
about their waists with leathern thpngs, and fiercely 
they lifted their n^jiked arms, and waved their wands of 
cedar. Both men were old, one was white-bearded, the 
other was shaven smooth like the priests of Egypt. As 
they lifted the rods on lugh the Guards shrank like 
beaten hounds, and all the guests hid their faces, save 
Meriamun and the Wanderer alone. Even Pharadli 
d^red ift look 0^1 them, but he murmured angrily in 
his beard: < 
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"By the name of Osiris,’ he said, ‘here be those 
, Soothsayers of the Apura once again. Now Deatli 
waits ort those who let them pass the doors.' 

I’hon «ne-of the t>vo men, lie who was sliaven like a 
priest/criccl lyitk a grOat,voice-: 

^T/iaraoJt /, FhavoXfh ! Tharaoh ! Hearken to the 
word of * Wilt sthou let the people go ?' 

‘ I will not Jet them go,’ lie ans^vored. 

* Pharaoh I Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Hearken to the 
word of Jahveh. If thou wilt not let the people go, 
then shall all the first-bom of Khem, of the Prince and 
the slave, of the ox and the ass, be smitten of Jahveh. 
Wilt thou ]|j^t the people go ? ’ 

Now Pharaoh hearkened, and those who were at the 
feast rose and cried with a loud voice : 

‘ 0 Pharaoh, let the people go! Great woes are 
fallen upon Khem because of the Apura. O Pharaoh, 
let the people go 1 ’ 

Now Pharaoh’s heart was softened and he was 
minded to let them go, but Mcriamun turned to him 
and said: 

* Thou shalt not let the people go. It is not these 
slaves, nor the God of these slaves, who bring the 
plagues on Khem, but it is that str&nge Goddess, the 
False Hathor, who dwells here in the city of Tanis. Be 
not so fearful—ever hadst thou a coward heart. Drive 
the False Hathor hence if thou wilt, but hold these 
slj^vcs to their bondage. 1 still have cities that must 
be built, and yon slaves shall build them.’ 

Then the Pharaoh cried : * Hence! I bid you. ^Hence, 
and to-monx>w shall your people be laden with a double 
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burden and tlioir barbs shall b(> red wilb sf,ri]K»i}. 1 
Avill not l('t tbo people ,40!’ 

Then the two men cried aloud, and pointing ii})WiU*d 
\Yitb their skiffs they vanished froi'n the hull, and none 
dared to lay hands on thcin, blit tha*^Avho i5at at the 
feast murmured much. 

Now the Wanderer marvelled why Pharaoh did not 
command the Guards to cut tlown ' these unbidden 
guests, who sjioiled his festival. The.'Queen IMeriamun 
saw the wonder in his eyes and turned to him. 

‘Know thou, Eperitus/ slie said, ‘that great plagues 
have come of late on this land of ours—plagues of lice 
and frogs and flics and darkness, and the changing of 
pure watei^s to blood. And these things onr Lord the 
Pharaoli deems have been brought upon u.s by tin; cursi^ 
of yonder magicians, conjurers and priests among eerlain 
slaves who work in the land at the building of our 
cities. But I know well tliat tlio cur.ses comt; on us 
from Hathor, the Lady of Love, because of that woman 
who hath set herself up here in Tanis, an<l is wor¬ 
shipped as tlic Hathor.’ 

‘ Why then, O Queen,’ said the Wanderer, ‘ is tliis 
false Goddess sulfcrcd to abide in your fair city ? for, as 
I know well, the fmmortal Gods are ever angered with 
those who turn fiom their ivorslup to bow before 
strange' altars/ 

‘ Why is she suffered ? Nay, ask of Pliaraoh my 
Lord. Methinks it is because her beauty is more than 
the beauty of women, so the men say who have looked 
on it, but I have not seen it, for only those men sec it 
who go to worship at her shrine, and then from afar. 
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It is not meet that the Qaeen of all the Lands should 
worship at the shrine of a strange woman, come—like 
thyself, Eperitus—from none knows where: if indeed 
she be a woman an(f not a fiend from the Under World. 
But if thou wouldest learn more, ask my Lord the 
Pharaoh, for he knows the Shnne of the False Hathor, 
and he knows who guard it, and what is it that bars 
the way.* 

Now tho Wanderer turned to Pharaoh saying: ‘ 0 
Pharaoh, may I know the truth of this mystery ? ’ 

Then Meneptah looked up, and there was doubt and 
trouble on his heavy face. 

‘I will tell thee readily, thou Wanderer, for pacf. 
chance such a man as thou, who hast travelled in many' 
lands and seen the faces of many Gods, may understand 
the tale, and may help mo. In the days of my father, 
the holy Eameses Miaraun, the keepers of the Temple 
of the Divine Hathor awoke, and lo! in the Sanctiiarv 
of the temple was a woman in the garb of the 
Aquaiuslia, who was Beauty’s self. But when they 
looked upon her, none could tell the semblance of her 
beauty, for to one she seemed dark nnd to the other 
fair, and to each man of them she showed a diverse love¬ 
liness. She smiled upon them, and sang mo.st sweetly, 
and love entered their hearts, so that it .seemed to each 
man that she only was his Heart’s’ Desire. But when 
any man would have come nearer and embraced her, 
there was that about her which drove him back, and if 
he strove again, behold, he fell down dead. So at last 
they subdued their hearts, and desired her no more, but 
worshipped her as the Hathor come to earth, and made 
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ofle^gs of food and drink to her, and prayers. So 
three years passed, and at the end of the third year the 
keepers of the temple looked and the Hathor was gone. 
Nothing remained of her but a memory. Yet there 
were some who said that this memory was dearer than 
all else that the world has to give. 

‘ Twenty more seasons went by, and I sat upon the 
throne of my father, and was Lord of the Double 
Crown. And, on a day, a mossonger came running and 
cried: 

*“ Now is Hathor come kack to Kliem, now is Hathor 
come back to Khem, and, as of old, none may draw 
tiear her beauty!” Then I went to see, and lo! before 
itie Temple of Hathor a great multitude was gathered, 
and there *11 the pylon brow stood the Hathor’s self 
shining with changeful beauty like the Dawn. And as 
of ohl she sang sweet songs, and, to each man who 
heard, her voice was tlie voice of his own belove<l, living 
and lost to him, or dead and lost. Now every man has 
such a grave in his heart as that whence Hathor 
seems to rise in changeful beauty. Honth by nionth 
she sings thus, one day in every month, and matjy a 
man has soucrlit to win her and her favour, but in the 
doorways ai‘e they who meet hiii\ and press him back; 
and if be still struggles on, there comes a clang of 
swords and he falls dead, but no wound is found on 
him. An<l, Wanderer, this is truth, for 1 myself have 
striven and have been pressed back by that whiclt 
guards her. But I alone of men who have looked on 
her and beard her, strove not a second lime, and so 
saved myself alive.’ 
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* Thou alone of men lovest life more than the Woild’s 
Desire !' said the Queen. * Thou hast ever sickened 
for the love of this strange Witch, but thy life thou 
lovest even better than her beauty, and thou dost not 
dare attempt again the adventure of her embrace. 
Kuppr, Eperitus, that this sorrow is come upon the land, 
that all men love yonder witch and rave of her, and to 
each she wears a different face and sings in another 
voice. W^hen she stands upon the pylon tower, then 
thou wilt SCO tho madness with wliioh she has smittoi^ 
them. For they will weep and pray and tear their hair. 
Then they will rush through the tcn»ple courts and up 
to the temple door.^ and bo thrust back again by that 
which guards licr. But some will yet strive madly on, 
and thou wilt hear the clash of arms and they will fall 
dead before thee. Aceiirse«l is the land, I tell thee. 
Wanderer; because of that Phaiitoiu it is accursed. 
For it is she who brings these woe.s on Klieiu; from 
her, not from our slaves and tlieir mad eonjurer.s, come 
plagues, 1 say, and all evil thing.s. And till a man be 
found who may pass her guard, and coruc face to face 
with tho witch and slay hoii^ plagues and woes and evil 
things .shall bo tlio daily broad of Khom. Porehaiu ti, 
Wanderer, thou art such a man,' and she looked on 
him strangely. ‘ Yet if so, this is* my counsel, that 
thou go not up against her, lost thou also be bewitched, 
and a great man bo lost to us.' 

Now the Wanderer turned tho matter over in his 
heart and made answer: 

‘ Pcrchaneo, Lady, my strciigth and tho favour of the 
Gods might serve me in such a quest. But methinks 
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tlidl this woman is meotcr for words of lovo and tho 
kisses of men than 4® be slain with the sharp sword, if, 
indeed, she be not of the number of the immortals.’ 
Now Meriamun Hushed and frowned. 

‘ It is not litting so to talk before n»e,’ she said, ‘ Of 
this be sure, that if the Witch may be come at, she 
shall be slain and given to Osiris for a briile,’ 

Now the Waialerer saw that the liudy Meriamun 
was jealous of the beauty ami renown and love of lier 
,,who dwelt in the temple, and was calKal tlie Strango 
Hathor, and he held his peace, for he knew wlieu to be 
silent. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE NIGHT OF DREAD. 

The fenst dragged slowly on, for Fear was of the 
company. The men and women were silent, and when 
they drank, it was as if one had poured a little oil on a 
dying fire. Life flamed up in them for a moment, their 
laughter came like the crackling of thorny and then 
they wore silent again. Meanwhile the Wanderer 
drank little, waiting to see what should come. But the. 
Queen was watching him whom already her heart 
desired, and she only of all the company had pleasure 
in this banquet. Suddenly a side-door opened behind 
the daw, there was a stir in the hall, each guest turning 
his head fearfully, for all ^peeled some evil tidings. 
But it was only the entrance of those who bear about 
in the feasts of Egypt an effigy of the Dead, the likeijess 
of a mummy carved in wood, and who cry: * Drink, 0 
King, and be glad, tbou shalt soon bo even as be! 
Drink, and be glad.’ The stiff, swathed figure, with 
its folded hands and gilded face, was brought before the 
Pharaoh, and Menejtiah, who had sat long in sullen 
brooding silence, started when he looked on it. Then 

bi'Oke iuto an angry laugh. 
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* Hail to thee, Eperitus,’ cried Rei, calling him by the 
name he had chosen to give himself. ‘ What inakcst 
thou here with firo and anvil ? ’ 

‘I am but furbishing up my armour/ said tho 
Wanderer, smiling. ‘It has more than one dint from 
the fight in the hall;* and he pointed to his shield, 
which was deeply scarred across the blazon of the White 
Bull, the cognizance of dead Paris, Priam’s son. 
‘Sidonian, blow up tho fire,’ 

Kurri crouched on his hams and blew the blaze to a 
white heat with a pair of leathern bellows, while tho 
Wanderer fitted tho plates and hammered at them on 
the anvil, making the jointures smootli and strong, 
talking meanwhile with Rei. 

‘Strange work for a prince,as thou must be in Alybas, 
whence thou comest/ quoth Rei, leaning on his long 
rod of cedar, headed wdth an apple of bluestone. 
‘ In our couiitry chiefs do not labour with tl|eir 
hands.* 

‘ Different lands, different ways/ answ(‘Tcd Eperitus. 
‘ In my country men wed not their sisters as your kings 
do, though, indeed, it comes into my mind that once I 
met such brides in my wanderings in the isle of the 
King of the Winds.*# 

For the thought of the AEolian isle, where King 
iEolus gave him all the winds in a bag, came into his 
memory. 

* My hands can servo mo in every need/ he went on. 
I* Mowing the deep green grass in spring, or driving 
oxen, or cutting a clean furrow with the plough in 
heavy soil, or building houses and ships, or doing smith's 
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work with gold and bronze and gray iron—they arc all 
one to me/ 

^ Or the work of war/said Rei. ^For there I have 
seen thee labour. Now, listen, thou Wanderer, tlie 
King Menoptah and the Queen Meriamun send me to 
thee with this scroll of their will/ and ho drew forth a. 
roll of papyrus, bound with golden threads, and held it 
on his forehead, bowing, as if he prayed. 

* What is that roll of thine ?' said the Wanderer, 
who was hammering at the bronze spear-point, that 
stood fast in his helm. 

Rei undid the golden threads and opened the scroll, 
which he gave into the Wanderer’s hand. 

‘ Gods 1 What have we here ? ’ said the Wanderer. 

' Here are pictures, tiny and cunningly dra'«^, serpents 
in red, and little figures of men sitting or standing, axes 
and snakes and birds and beetles I My father, what 
tokens are these ? ’ and he gave the scroll back to Rei. 

* The King has made his Chief Scribe write to thee, 
naming thee Captain of the Legion of Pasht, the Guard 
of the Royal House, for last night the Captain was 
slain. He gives thee a high title, and he promises thee 
houses,^lands, and a city of the South to furnish thee 
with wine, and a city of the North U> furnish thee with 
com, if thou wilt be his servant.* 

* Never have I served any man/ said the Wanderer, 
dashing red,' though I went near to being sold and to 
knowing the day of slavery. The King does me too 
much honour.* 

* Thou wouldest fain begone from Khem ? ’ asked the 
old man, eagerly. 
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'I would fain find her I came to seek, wherever she 
be/ said the Wanderer. ‘ Here or otherv^here.’ 

* Then, what answer shall I carry to the King ? ’ 

' Time brings thought/ said the Wanderer; * I w'ould 
see the city if thou wilt guide me. Many cities have 
I seen, but none so great as this. As we walk I will 
consider my answer to your King.’ 

He had been working at his helm as he spoke, for the 
rest of his armour was now mended. He had drawn 
out the sharp spear-head of bronze, and was balancing 
it in his hand and trying its edge. 

' A good blade/ he said ; ‘ better was never hammered. 
It went near to doing its work, Sidonian/ and ho 
turned to Kuni as he spoke. ‘ Two things of thine I 
had: thy fife and thy spear-point. Thy life J gave 
thee, thy spear-point thou didst lend me. Here, take 
it again,’ and he tossed the spear-head to the Queen’s 
Jeweller. 

‘ I thank thee, lord/ answered the Sidonian, thrusting 
it in his girdle; but he muttered between his teeth, 
‘ The gifts of enemies are gifts of evil.* 

The Wanderer did on his mail, sejb the helmet on his 
head, and spoke to Rci. * Come forth, friend, a^d show 
me thy city.’ • 

But Rci was watching the smile on the face of the 
Sidonian, and he deemed it cruel and crafty and warlike, 
like the laugh of the Sardana of the ^a. He said 
nought, but called a guard of soldiers, and with the 
Wanderer he passed the Palace gates and went out into 
tlie city. 

The sight was strange, and it was not thus that the 
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old man, who loved his land, would have had the 
Wanderer see it. 

From all the wealthy houses, and from many of tlie 
poorer sort, rang the wail of the women mourners as 
they sang tlieir dirges for the dead. 

But in tho meaner quarters many a hovel was 
marked with throe smears of blood, dashed on each 
I)illar of the door and on the lititel; and tho sound tliat 
came from those dwellings was tlio cry of mirth and 
festivid. There wore two peoples; one lauglied, one 
lamented. And in and out of the Inmses marked with 
the splashes of blood women were ever going with 
empty hands, or coming with hands full of jewels, of 
gold, of silver rings, of cups, and purple stuffs. Empty 
they went out, laden tlioy came in, dark men and 
women with keen black eyes and the features of birds of 
prey. They went, they catne, they clamoured with delight 
among the mourning of the men and women of Kheno, 
and none laid a hand on them, none refused them. 

One tall fellow^ snatched at the staff of Rci. 

‘ Lend mo thy staff, old man,’ he said, sneering; 
*lend me thy jewelled staff for my jotiXUey. I do but 
borrow it ; * when Yakhb c*omes from the desert thou 
shalt haVe it again.’ 

« If 

But the Wanderer turned on the fellow with such a 
glance that ho fell back. 

‘I have seen before,’ he said, and he laughed 
over his shoulder as he went; ^ I saw thej^last night at 
the feast, and heard thy great bow sing. *’%ou art not 
of the folk of Khem. They are a gentle folk, and 
Yakdb wins favour in their sight.’ 
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‘ Wbat passes now in this haunted iand of thino^ old 
man ?' said the Wanderer, ‘ for of all the sights that I 
have seen, this is the strangest. None lifts a hand to 
save his goods from the thief.’ 

Rei the Priest groaned aloud. 

'Evil days have come upon Khem,* he said. ‘The 
Apiira spoil the people of Khem ere they fly into the 
Wilderness.’ 

Even as he spoke there came a great lady weeping, 
for her husband was dead, and her son and her biother, 
all were gone in the breatli of the pestilence. She was 
of the Royal House, and richly decked with gold and 
jewels, and the slaves who fanned her, as she went to 
the Temple of Ptah to worship, w^ore gold chains upon 
their necka Two women of the Apura saw her and 
ran to her, crying: 

' Lend to us those golden ornaments thou wearest.* 

Then, without a word, she took her gad bracelets 
and chains and rings, and let them all fall in a heap at 
her feet. The women of the Apura took them all and 
mocked her, crying: 

‘Where now is thy husband and thy son and thy 
brother, thou who art of Pharaoh’s house ? Now thou 
payest us for the labour of our hands and for the bricks 
that we made without straw, gathering leaves and 
rushes in the sun. Now thou payest for the stick in 
the hand of the overseers. Where now. is thy husband 
and thy soix^,and thy brother?' and they went still 
mocking, aiiiwleft the lady weeping. 

But of ^ sights the \^^anderer held this the strangest, 
and many such there were to see. At first he would 
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have taken back the spoil and giv^en it to those who 
wore it, but Rei the Priest prayed him to forbear, lest 
the curae should strike them also. So they pressed on 
through the tumult, ever seeing new sights of greed 
and death and sorrow. Here a mother wept over her 
babe, here a bride over her husband—that night the 
groom of her and of death. Here the fierce-faced 
Apura, clamouring like gulls, tore the silver trinkets 
from the children of those of the baser sort, or the 
sacred amulets from tlie mummies of those who were 
laid out for burial, and here a water-carrier wailed over 
the carcass of the ass that won Ijira his livelihood. 

At length, passing through the crowd, they came to a 
temple that stood near to the Temple of the God Ptah. 
iTho pjlons of this temple faced towards the houses of 
^ the city, but the inner courts were built against the 
walls of Tanis and looked out across the face of the 
water. Though not one of the largest temples, it was 
very strong and beautiful in its shape. It was built 
of the black stone of Syene, and all the polished face 
of the stone was graven with images of the Holy 
Hathor. Here she wore a Cow’s head, and here the 
face of a woman, but she always bore in her hands 
the lotus-headed staff and the hply token of life, 
and her neck was encircled with the collar of the 
gods. 

‘Here dwells that Strange Hathor to whom thou 
didst drink last night, Eperitus,* said i^i the Priest. 
* It was a wild pledge to drink before the Queen, who 
swears that ^e bring.s these woes on Ehem. Though, 
indeed, she is guiltless of this, with all the blood on 
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her beautiful head.^ The Apura and their apostate sor- 
coier, whom ourselves instructed, briii^ the plagues 
on us.’ 

‘ Does the Hathor manifest herself this day ? asked 
th^ Wanderer. 

*That we will ask of the priests, Eperitiis. Follow 
thou me.* 

•i*. 

Now they passed down tl^ avenue of sphinxes within 
the wall of brick, into the garden plot of the Goddes.s, 
and so on through the gates of the outer tower. A 
priest who watched there threw them wide at the sign 
that was given of Rci, the Master Builder, the beloved 
of Pharaoh, and they came t«> the outer court. Before 
the second tower they halted, and Itei showed to the 
Wanderer tSiat place upon the pylon roof where the 
Hathor was wont to stand and .sirig till the hearers' 
heaits were melted like w'ax. Here they knocked once 
more, and w^ere admitted to the Hall of Assembly where 
the priests were gathered, tlirowing dust upon their 
heads and mourning those among them who hod died 
wdth the^^Firstboin. When they saw Kei, the instructed, 
the Prophet of Amen, and the Wanderer clad in golden 
armour wlio was with him, they ceased from ^eir 
, mourning, and an ^neient pliest of their number came 
forward, and, greeting Rei, asked him of his errand. 
Then Rci took the Wanderer by the hand 'and made 
him known to the priest, and told him of those deeds 
that he had done, and how he In'ul saved the life of 
Pharaoh and of those of the Royal flouse who sat at 
the feast with Pharaoh. 

‘ But when will the Lady Hathor sing upon her tower 
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top ? ’ said Bei, ‘ for the Stranger deldres to see her and 
hear her/ 

The temple priest bowed before the Wanderer, and 
answered gravely: 

* On the third morn from now the Holy Hathor shlws 
herself upon the temple’s top/ he said; ‘but thou, 
inigbty lord, who art risen from the sea, hearken to my 
"Warning, and if, indeed, tljpu art god, dare not to 
look upon her beauty. If thou dost look, then thy fate 
shall be as the fate of those who have looked before, 
and have loved and have died for the sake of the 
Hathor/ 

*No god am 1/ said the Wanderer, laughing, ‘yet, 
perchani^, 1 shall dare to look, and dare to face what¬ 
ever it be that guards her, if my heart bids*me see her 
nearer/ 

‘Then there shall be an end of thee and thy 
wanderings/ said the priest. ‘Now follow me, and I 
will show thee those men who last sought to win the 
Hathor/ 

He took him by the hand and led him^through 
passages hewn in the walls till they came to a deep and 
gloomy cell, where the golden armour of the Wanderer 
shone like a lamp Ikt eve. The cell^ Was built against ^ 
the city wall, and scarcely a thread of li^t came into ’ 
the chink between roof and wjdl. All about the 
chamber were baths fashioned of bronze, and in the 
baths lay dusky slopes of dark-skinned men of Egypt. 
There they lay, and in tlie faint light their limbs were 
being anointed by some sad-faced attendants, as folk 
wei'e anointed by merry girls in the shining baths of 
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tlic Wanderer’s home. When Rei Eperitus came 
near, the sad-faced bath-men shralilc: away in shame, 
as dogs shrink from their evil meal at night when a 
traveller goes past. 

Harvelling at the strange sight, the bathers and the 
bathed, the Wanderer looked more closely and his stout 
heart sank within him. For all these were dead who 
lay in the baths of bronze, and it was not water that 
flowed about their limbs, hut evil-smelling na tron. 

* Here lie those,’ said the priest, * who last strove to 
come near the Holy Hathor, and to pass into the shrine 
of the temple where night and day she sits and sings 
and weaves with her golden shuttle. Here they lie, 
tlie half of a score. One by one they rushed to embrace 
lier, and out by one they were smitten down. Here 
they arc being attired for tlie tomb, for we give them 
all rich burial.* 

* Truly,* quoth the Wanderer, ‘ I left the world of 
Light behind me when I looked on the blood-red sea 
and sailed into tlie black gloom off Pharos. More evil 
sights have I seen in this haunted land than in all the 
cities where I have wandered, and on all the seas that 
I have sailed.’ 

‘ Then be wame^,’ said the priest, ‘ for if thou dost 
follow where they went, and desire what they desired, 
thou too shalt lie' in yonder bath, and be washed of 
yonder waters. For whatever be false, this is true, that 
he who seeks love ofttimes finds doom. But here he 
finds it most speedily.' * 

The Wanderer looked again at the dead and at their 
ministers, and he shuddered till his harness rattled. 
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He feared not the face of Death in war, or on the sea, 
but this was a new thing. Little he loved the sight of 
the brazen baths and those who lay there. The light 
of the sun and the breath ‘of air seemed good to him, 
and he stepped quickly from the chamber, while the 
priest smiled to himself. But when he reached the 
outer air, his heart came back to him, and he began to 
ask again about the Hathor—where she dwelt, and what 
it was that slew her loveis. 

‘ I will show thee,’ answered the priest, and brouglit 
him through the Hall of Assembly to a certain narrow 
way that led to a court. In the centre of the court 
stood the holy shrine of the Hathor. It was a great 
chamber, built of alabaster, lighted from the roof alone,, 
and shut in with brazen doors, before Vhich hung 
curtains of Tyrian web. From the roof of the shrine a 
stairway ran overhead to the roof of the temple and so 
to the inner pylon tower. ■ 

‘Yonder, Stranger, the holy Goddess dwells within 
the Alabaster Shrine,’ said the priest. ‘ By that stair 
she passes to the temple roof, and thence to the pylon 
top. There by the curtains, once in every day, we 
place food, and it is drawn into the sanctuary, how we 
know not, for none of us have set foot there, nor seen 
the Hathor face to face. Now, when the Goddess has 
stood upon the pylon and sung to the multitude below, 
she passes back to the shrine. Then the brazen outer 
doors of the temple court arc thrown wide and the 
doomed rush on madly, one by one, towards the drawn 
curtains. But before they pass the curtains they are 
thrust back, yet they strive to pass. Then we hear a 
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sound of the clashing of weapons and the men fall dead 
without a word, while the sung of the Hathor swells 
from within.’ 

‘ And who are her swordsmen ? ’ said the Wamlerer. 

‘ That we know not, Stranger; no man has lived to 
tell. Come, draw near to the door of the shrine and 
hearken, maybe thou wilt hear the Hathor singing. 
Have no fear; thou iieedst not approach the guarded 
space.’ 

Then the Wanderer drew near with a doubting heart, 
but Rei the Priest stood afar off, though the temple 
priests came close enough. At the curtains they stopped 
and listened. Then from within the shrine there came 
a sound of singing wild and, sweet and shrill, and the 
voice of it Stirred the Wanderer strangely, bringing to 
his mind memories of that Ithaca of which he was Lord 
and which ho should see no more; of the happy days 
of youth, and of the God-built walls of windy Ilios. 
But he could not have told why he thought on these 
things, nor why his heart was thus strangely stirred 
within him. 

* Hearken ! the Hathor sings as sl)c weaves the doom 
of men,’ said the priest, and as he spoke the singing 
ended. , 

Then the Wanderer took counsel with himself whether 
he should then and there burst the doors and take his 
fortune,'or whether he should forbear for that while. 
But in the end he determined to forbear and see with 
his own eyes what befell those who strove to win the way. 

So he drew back, wondering much; and, bidding 
farewell to the aged priest, he went with Rei, the 
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Master Builder, through the town of Tanis, where the 
Apura were still spoiling tho people of Khein, and 
lie came to the Palace where he was lodged. Here 
he tuiTied over in his iriind how he might sec the 
strange woman of the temple, and yet escape the 
baths of bronze. There he sat and thought till at 
length the night drew on, and one came to summon 
him to sup with Pharaoh in the Hall. Then he 
rose up and went, and meeting Pharaoh and Meriamun 
the Queen in the outer chamber, passed in after them 
to the Hall, and on to that dais which he had held 
against the rabble, for the place \vas clear of dead, and, 
save for certain «tafns upon the marble floor that might 
not be washed away, and £(^r some few arrows that yet 
were fixed high up in the walls or in thte lofty roof, 
there was nothing to tell of the great fray that had 
been fought but one day gone. 

Heavy was the face of Pharaoh, and the few who sat 
with him were sad enough bedause of the death of so 
many whom they loved, and the shame and sorrow that 
had fallen upon Khem. But there were no tears for 
her one child in the eyes of Meriamun the Queen. 
Anger, not grief, tore her heart because Pharaoh had 

_ t 

let the Apura go. For ever as they ^at at the sad feast 
there came a sound of the tramping feet of armies, and 
of lowing cattle, and songs of triumph, sung by ten 
thousand voices, and thus they sang the song of the 
Apura:— 

A lamp for our feet the Lord hath litten, 

Signs hath He shown in the Land of Khem. 

The Kings of the Nations our Lord hath smitten, 

His riioe hath He oast o'er the Oods of them. 
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He hath made Him a mock of the heifer of Isis, 

He hath broken the chariot reinR of Ra, 

On Yakhb He cries, and His folk arises, 

And the knees of the Nations are loosed in awe. 

' He gives ns their goods for a spoil to gather, 

Jewels of ^Iver, and vessels of gold ; 

For Yahveh of old is our Friend and Father, 

And cherisheth Yakub He chose of old. 

The Gods of the Peoples our Jjord hath chidden, 

Their courts hath He filled with His creeping things ; 

The light of the face of the Sim He hath hidden, 

And broken the scourge in the hands of kings. 

He hath chastened His people with stripes and scourges, 

Our backs hath He burdened with grievous weights, 

But His children slmll rise as a sea that surges, 

And flood the fields of the men He liates. 

The Kings of the Nations our Lord hath smitten. 

His shot hath He cast o’er the Gods of them. 

But a lamp for our feet the Lord hath litten, 

Wonders hath" wrought in the Land of Khem. 

Thus they sang, and the singing was so wild that the 
Wanderer craved leave to go and stand at the Palace 
gate, lest the Apura should rush in and spoil the 
treasure-chamber. 

The King nodded, but Meriamum Vose, and went with 
the Wanderer as he ,took his bow and passed to the 
great gatea « 

There they stood in the shadow of the gates, and this 
is what they beheld. A great light of many torches 
was flaring along the roadway in front. Then came a 
body of men, rudely armed with pikes, and the torch¬ 
light shone on the glitter of bronze and on the gold 
helms of which they bad spoiled the soldiers of Khem. 
I^ezt came a troop of wild women, dancing, and 
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beating timbrels, and singing the triumphant hymn of 
scorn. 

i^^ext, with a space between, tramped eight strong 
black-bearded men, bearing on their shoulders a 
great gilded coffin, covered with carven and painted 
signs. 

* It is the body of their Prophet, who brought them 
hither out of their land of hunger,’whispered Meriamun. 
‘ Slaves, ye shall hunger yet in the wilderness, and 
clamour for the flesh-pots of Khem ! ’ 

Then she cried in a loud voice, for her passion over¬ 
came her, and she prophesied to those who bare the 
coffin, 'Not one sotil of you that lives shall see the land 
where your conjurer is leading you! Ye shall thirst, 
ye shall hunger, ye shall call on the Gods of Khem, and 
they shall not hear you; ye shall die, and your bones 
shall whiten the wilderness. Farewell! Set go with 
you. Farewell!' 

So she cried and pointed down the way, and so fierce 
was her gaze, and so awful wore her words, that the 
people of the Apura trembled and the women ceased 
to sing. 

The Wanderer watched the Queen and marvelled. 
‘Never had woman such a hardyJieart,' he mused; 

‘ and it were ill to cross her in love or war! ’ 

‘They will sing no more at my gates,* murmured 
Meriamun, with a smile. ‘Come, Wanderer; they 
await us,* and she gave him her hand that he might 
lead her. 

So they went back to the banquet hall. 

They hearkened as they sat till far in the night, and 
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still the Apura passed, couDtless as the sands of the sea. 
At length all were gone and the sound of their feet 
died away in the distance. Then Meriamun the Queen 
turned to Pharaoh and spake bitterly : 

‘Thou art a coward, Meneptah, ay, a coward and a 
slave at heart. In thy fear of the curso that the False 
Hathor hath laid on us, she whom thou dost worship, 
to thy shame, thou hast let these slaves go. Otherwise 
had our father dealt with them, great Rameses Miamun, 
the hammer of the Khita. Now they are gone hissing 
curses on the land tliat bare them, and robbing those 
who nursed them up while they were yet a little 
people, as a mother nurses her child.* 

. ‘ What then might I do ? ’ said Pharaoh. 

‘There is*nought to do: all is done,’ answered 
Meriamun. * What is thy counsel. Wanderer ? ’ 

‘It is ill for a stranger to offer counsel,’ Bald the 
’ Wanderer. 

‘ Nay, speak,’ cried the Queen. 

‘I know not the Gods of this land,’ he answered. 
‘ If these i>eople be favoured of the Gods, I say sit still. 
But if not,’ then said the Wanderer, wise in war, ‘let 
Pharaoh gather his ho.«t, follow after the people, take 
^ them unawares, and*smite them utterly. It is no hard 
task, they are so mixed a multitude and cumbered 
with much baggage 1’ 

This was to speak as the Queen loved to hear. Now 
she clapped her hands and cried : 

‘ Listen, listen to good counsel, Pharaoh.’ 

And now that the Apura were gone, his fear of them 
went also, and as he drank wine Pharaoh grew bold. 
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till at last he sprang to his feet and swore by Amen, by 
Osiris, by Ftab, and by his father—great Rameses— 
that he would follow after the Apura and smite them. 
And instantly he sent forth messengers to summon the 
captains of his host in the Hall of Assembly. 

Thither the captains came, and their plans were 
made and messengers hurried forth to the governors of 
other groat cities, bidding them send troops to join the 
host of Pharaoh on its march. 

Now Pharaoh turned to the Wanderer and said: 

‘ Thou hast not yet answered my message that Rci 
carried to thee this morning. Wilt thou take service 
with me and be a captain in this war ? ’ 

The Wanderer little liked the name of service, but. 
his warlike heart was stirred witliin him, for he loved 
the delight of battle. But before he could answer yea 
or nay, Mcriamun the Queen, wlio was not minded that 
he should leave her, spoke hastily: 

‘ This is my counsel, Moneptah, that the Lord Eperi- 
tus should abide here in Tanis and be the Captain of 
my Guard while thou art gone to smite the Apura. 
For I may not bo hero unguarded in these troublous 
times, and if I know he watches over me, he who is 
so mighty a man, then I shall walk safely and sleep 
peace.* 

Now the Wanderer bethought him of his desire to 
look upon the Hathor, for to see new things and try 
new adventures w’^as always his delight So he answered 
that if it were pleasing to Pharaoh and the Queen he 
would willingly stay and command the Guai'd. And 
Pharaoh said that it should be so. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE queen’s chamber. 

At midday on tlio morrow Pharaoh and the host of 
Pharaoh marched in pomp from Tanis, taking the road 
that runs across the desert country towards the Red Sea 
of Weeds, the way that the Apura had gone. The 
Wanderer went with the army for an hour’s journey and 
more, in a chariot driven by Rei the Priest, for Rei did 
not march with the host. The number of the soldiers of 
Pharaoh amazed the Achaean, accustomed to tlie levies of 
barren isles and scattered tribes. But ho said nothing of 
his wonder to Rei or any man, lest it should be thought 
that he came from among a little people. He even made 
as if he held the army lightly, and asked the priest if this 
was all the strength of Pharaoh ! Then Rei told him 
that it was but a fourth part, for none of the mercenaries 
and none of the soldiers from the Upper Laud marched 
with the King in pursuit of the Apura. 

Then the Wanderer knew that he was come among a 
greater people than he had ever encountered yet, on 
land or sea. So he went with them till the roads 
divided, and there he drove his cliariot to the chariot of 
Pharaoh and bade him farewell. Pharaoh called to him 
to mount his own chariot, and spake thus to him : 

‘Swear to me, thou Wanderer, who namest thyself 
Eperitus, though of what country thou art and what 
was thy father’s house none know, swear to me that 
thou wilt guard Meriamun the Queen faithfully, and 
wilt work no woe upon me nor upon my house while 1 
am afar. Great thou art and beautiful to look on, ay, 
and strong beyond ^he strength of men, yet ray heart 
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misdoubts me of thee. For methiuks thou art a crafty 
man, and that evil will come upon me through thee.* 

‘ If this he thy mind, Pharaoh,’ paid the Wanderer, 

* leave me not in guard of the Queen. And yet methinks 
I di 4 not befriend thee so ill two nights gone, when the 
rabblif would have put thee and all thy house to the ** 
sword because of the death of the firstborn.’ 

Kow ^■•Pharaoh looked on him long and doubtfully, 
thfen stretched out his hand. The Wanderer took it, 
and iwore by his own Gods, by Zeus, by Aphrodite, and 
Athene, afid Apollo, that he would be true to the trust. 

* I believG tlioe, Wanderer,’ said Pharaoh. ‘ Know 
this, if thou keepest thine oath thou shalt have great • 
rewards, and thou shalt be second to none in the land of, 
Khem, but if thou fullest, then thou shalt die miserably.’ 

‘ I ask no fee,’ answered the Wanderer,‘cund Hoar no 
, death, for in one way only shall I die, and that is known 
to me. Yet I will keep my oath.’ And he bowed 
before Pharaoh, and leaping from his chariot entered 
again into the chariot of Rei. 

Now, as he drove back through the bost the soldiers 
called to him, saying: 

‘Leave us not, thou Wanderer. For be looked so 
glorious in his golden armour that •it seemed to them, 
as though a god departed from their ranks, ' 

His heart was with them, for he loved war, and he 
did not love the Apura. But he droVo^ on, as sO it 
must be, and came to the Palace at sundown. 

That night he sat at tlie feast by the side ol k^riar 
mun the Queen. And when the feast was done she bade 
him follow her into her chamber where she sat when 
she would be alone. It was a fragrant chamber, dimly 
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lighted with swect-sceuted lamps, furnished with couches 
of ivory and gold, while all the walls told painted stories 
of strange gods and kings, and of their loves and wars. 
The Queen sank back upon the embroidered cushions 
of a couch and bade the wise Odysseus sit over against 
her, so near that her robes swept his golden gi*eavcs. 
This he did somewhat against his will, though he was 
no hater of fair women. But his heart misdoubted the 
dark-eyed Queen, and he looked upon her guardedly, 
for she was strangely fair to see, the fairest of all raorhil 
women whom he had known, save the Golden Helen. 

* Wanderer, we owe thee great thanks, and I would 
gladly know to whom we arc in debt for the prices of 
our lives,* she said. ‘ Tell me of thy birth, of thy father’s 
house, and of the lands that thou hast seen and the wars 
wherein thou hast fought. Tell me also of the sack of 
Ilios, and how thou earnest by thy golden mail. Tho 
unhappy Paris wore such arms as tliese, if the minstrel 
of the North sang truth.* 

Now, the Wanderer would gladly have cursed this 
minstrel from the North and his songs. 

* Minstrels will be lying, Lady,’ he said,‘and they 
gather old tales wherever they go. Paris may have worn 
my arms, or another man. I bought them from a chap¬ 
man iQ Crete, and asked nothing of their first master. 
As for Ilios, I fouglit there m roy youth, and served the 
Cretan IdomeaeuS',but I got little booty. To the King 

the wealth,and women, to us the sword-strokes Such 

* ^ \ 

is tlm i^darance of war.’ 

Meriashmi listened to his tale, Avhich he set forth 
roughly, m if he were some blunt, grumbling swords- 
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man, and darkly she looked on him wliile sho hearkened, 
and darkly slio smiled as she looked. 

* A strange story, Eperitus, a strange story tiuly. Now 
tell me this. How earnest thou by yonder great bow, 
the bow of the swallow string ? If my minstrel spoke 
truly, it was once the Bow of Eurytus of Q5chalia.' 

Now the Wanderer glanced round him like a man 
I token in ambush, who sees on every hand the sword of 
foes shino up into the sunlight. 

' The bow. Lady ? ’ he answered readily enough. ‘ I 
got it strangely. I was cruising with a cargo of iron on 
the western coast and landed on an isle, methinks the 
pilot called it Ithaca. There we found nothing but death; 
apestileuce had been in the land,but in a ruined hall this 
bow was lying, and I made prize of it. A good bow ! * 

: ‘ A strange story, truly—a very strange story,* quoth 
Meriamun the Queen. ‘By cliance thou didst buy the 
armour of Paris, by chance thou didst find the bow of 
Eurytus, that bow, methinks, with which the god-liko 
Odysseus slew the wooers in his halls. Knowest thon, 
Eperitus, that when thou stoodest yonder on the board 
in the Place of Banquets, when the great bow twanged 
and the long shafts hailed down the hall and loosened 
the knees of many, not a little was I ^ut in mind of the 
song of the slaying of the wooers at the hands of Odysseus. * 
The fame of Odysseus has wandered far—ay, even to 
Khem.* And she looked straight at him. 

The Wanderer darkened his face and put the matter ^ 
by. He had heard something of that tale, he said, but 
deemed it a minstrers feigning. One man could not 
fight a hundred, as the story went 
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The Queen half rose from the couch where she lay 
curled up like a glittering snake. Like a snake she rose 
and watched him with her melancholy eyes. 

‘ Strange, indeed—most strange that Odysseus, Laertes’ 
son, Odysseus of Ithaca, should not know the tale of the 
slaying of the wooers by Odysseus* self. Strange, indeed, 
thou Eperitus, who art Odysseus.’ 

Now the neck of the Wanderer was in the noose, and 
well he knew it: yet he kept his counsel, and looked 
upon her vacantly. 

‘ Men say that this Odysseus wandered years ago into 
the North, and that this time he will not come again. 

I saw him in the wars, and he was a taller man than I,* 
said the Wanderer. 

‘ I have alivays heard,* said the Queen, * that Odysseus 
was double-tongued and crafty as a fox. Look me in the 
eyes, thou Wanderer, look me in tho eyes, and I will 
.show thee whether or not thou art Odysseus/ and she 
leaned forward so that her hair well-nigh swept his brow, 
and gazed deep into his eyes. 

Now the Wanderer was ashamed to drop his eyes 
before a woman's, and he could not rise and go; so he 
must needs gaze, and as he gazed his head grew 
strangely light and the blood quivered in his veins, and 
then seemed to slop. 

* Nqw turn, thou Wanderer,’ said the voice of the 
Queen, and to him it sounded far away, as if there was 
a wall between them, ‘ and tell me what thou seest,* 

So he turned and looked towards the dark end of the 
chamber. But presently through the darkness stole a 
faint light, like the first gray of the dawn, and now he 
saw a shape, like the shape of a great horse of wood. 
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and behind the horse were black square towers of hug© 
stones, and gates, and walls, and houses. Now he saw a 
door open in the side of the horse, and the hclmcted bead 
of a man looked out warily. As he looked a great white 
star slid down the sky so that the light of it rested oh 
the face of the man, and that face was his own I Then 
he remembered how he had looked forth from the belly 
of the wooden horse as it stood within the walls of Ilios, 
and thus the sl^r had seemed to fall upon the doomed 
city, an omen of the end of Troy, 

* Look again,’ said the voice of Meriamun from far 
away. 

So once more he looked into the darkness, and there 
he saw the mouth of a cave, and beneath t^o .palms in 
^ front of it sat a man and a woman. The yellow moon 
rose and its light fell upon a sleeping sea, upon tali trees, 
upon the cave, and the two who sat there. The woman 
was lovely, with braided hair, and clad in a shining robe, 
and her eyes were dim with tears that she might never 
shed T for she w^ a Goddess, Calypso, the daughter of 
Atlas. Then in the vision the man looked up, and his 
face was weary, and worn and sick for home, but it was 
his own face. 

Then he remembered how he had sat thus at the side 

« 

of Calypso of the braided tresses, on that last night of 
^ all his nights in her wave-girt isle, the centre of the seas. 

'Look once more,’ said the voice of Meriamun the 
Queen. 

.Again he looked into the darkness. There before him 
grew the ruins of his own hall in Ithaca, and in the 
courtyard before the hall was a heap of ashes, and the 
charred bones of men. Before the heap lay the fi^re 
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of one lost in sorrow, for lii» limbs writhed upon the 
ground. Anon the man lifted his face, and behold 1 the 
WUnderer knew that it was his own face. 

Then of a sudden the gloom passed away from the 
chamber, and once more his blood surged through his 
veins, and there before him sat Meriamun the Queen, 
smiling darkly. 

‘ Strange sights hast thou seen, is it not so,Wanderer?* 
she said. 

‘ Yea, Queen, the most strange of sights. Tell me of thy 
courtesy how thou didst conjure them before my eyes.* 

‘ By the magic that I have, Eperitus, I above all 
wizards who dwell in Khem, the magic whereby I can 
read all the past of those—I love,* and again she looked 
upon him; ‘ay, and call it forth from the storehouse of 
dead time and make it live again. Say, whose face was 
it that thou didst look upon—was it not the face of 
► Odysseus of Ithaca, Laertes’ son, and was not that face 
thine ? * 

Now the Wanderer saw that there was no escape. 
Therefore he spoke the truth, not because he loved it, 
but because he must. 

‘ The face of Odysseus of Ithaca it was that I saw 
before me. Lady, and that face is mine. I avow myself 
to be Odysseus, Laertes’ son, and no other man.’ 

The Queen laughed aloud. 'Great must be my 
strength of magic,* she said,' for it can strip the guile 
from the subtlest of men. Henceforth, Odysseus, thou 
wilt know that the eyes of Meriamun the Queen see far. 
Now tell me truly: what earnest thou hither to seek ? * 

The Wanderer took swift counsel with himself. Re¬ 
membering that dream of Meriamun of which Bei the 
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Priest had told him, and which she knew not that he had 
learned, the dream that showed her the vision of one 
whom she must love, and remembering the word of tHe 
dead Hataska, he grew afraid. For he saw well by the 
token of the spear point that he was the man of her 
dream, and that she knew it. But he could not accept 
her love, both because of his oath to Pharaoh and because 
of her whom Aphrodite had shown to him in Ithaca, 
her whom alone he must seek, the Heart’s Desire, the 
Golden Helen. 

The strait was desperate, between a broken oath and 
a woman scorned. But he feared his oath, and the ^bger 
of ^eus, the God of hosts and guests. So he sought 
Sifety beneath the \Vings of truth. 

"Lady,’ he said, "1 will tell thee alll* I came to * 
Ithaca from the white north, where a curse had driven 
me; I came and found my halls desolate, and my people 
dead, and the very ashes of my wife. But in a dream of 
the night I saw the Goddess whom I have worshipped 
little. Aphrodite of Idalia, whom in this land ye name 
Hathor, and slie bade me go forth and do her will. And 
for reward she promised me that I should find one who 
waited me to be my deathless love.’ 

Meriaraun heard him so far, but no further, for of this 

% 

she made sure, that aU was the woman whom Aphrodite 
Irad promised to the Wanderer. Ere he might speak 
another word she glided to him like a snake, and like a 
snake curled herself about him. Then she spoke so low 
that he rather knew her thought than heard her words: 

* Was it indeed so, Odysseus % Did the Goddess indeed 
send thee to seek me out ? Know, then, that not to thee 
alone did she speak. I also looked for thee. 1 also waited 
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the coming of one whom I should love. Oh, heavy have 
been the days, and empty was my heart?, and sorely 
through the years have I longed for him wlio should ho 
brought to me. And now at length it is done, now at 
length I see him whom in my dream I saw,’ and slio 
lifted her lips to the lips of the Wanderer, and her heart, 
and her eyes, and her lips said ‘ Love.’ 
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But it was not for nothing that he bore a stout and 
patient heart,and a brain unclouded by danger or by love. 
He had never been in a strait like this; caught with 

bonds that no sword could cut, and in toils that no skill 

*! 

could undo. On one side were love and pleasure—on 
the other a broken oath, and the loss for ever of the 
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Heart's Desire. For to love another woman, as he had 
been warned, was to lose Helen. But again, if he scorned 
the Queen—nt^y, for all his hardihood he dared not tell 
her that she was not the woman of his vision, the woman 
he came to seek. Yet even now his cold courage and 

fj 

his cunning did not fail him. 

‘ Lady,* he said, * we both li^ve dreamed. But if thou 
didst dream thou wert my love, thou didst wake to find 
thyself the wife of Pharaoh. And Pharaoh is my host 
and hath ray oath.* 

‘ I woke to find myself the wife of Pharaoh,* she echoed, 
wearily, and her arms uncurled from his neck and she 

'i 

sank back on the couch. ‘ I am Pharaoh's wife in word, 
but not in deed. Pharaoh is nothing to me, thou Waii-^ 
derer—nought save a name.’ • 

‘Yet is ray oath much to me, Queen Meriamun—my 
oath and the hospitable hearth,’ the Wanderer made 
answer. ‘ I swo^ to Meneplah to hold thee from all ill, 
and there’s an end.* 

‘And if Pharaoh comes back no more, what then 
Odysseus ? * 

* Then will we talk again. And now, Lady, thy safety 
calls me to visit thy Guard.* And without more words 
he rose and went. ^ "' 

The Queen looked after him. 

'A strange man,* she said in her heart, ‘who builds a 
barrier with his oath betwixt himself and her he loves 
and has wandered so far to win! Yet methinks I honour 
him the more. Pharaoh Meneptah, my husband, eat, 
'drink, and be merry, for tlys I promise tbee—^short 
shall be tby days.* 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAPEL PEKILOUS. 

' Swift as a bird or a thought/ says the old harper of 
the Northern Sea. The Wanderer's tlioughts in the 
morning were swift as night birds, hying back and 
brooding over the things he had seen and the words ho 
Jiad heard in the Queens chamber. Again he stood 
between this woman and the oath which, of all oaths, 
was the worst to break. And, indeed, lie was little 
tempted to break it, for though Mcriainun was beautiful 
and wise, he feared her love and he |pared her magic 
art no less than he feared her vengeance if she were 
scorned. Delay seemed the only course. Let him wait 
till the King returned, and it would go hard i)ut he 
found some cause for leaving tl^»city of Tanis, and 
.seeking through new adventures the World’s Desire. 
The mysterious river lay yonder. He would ascend the 
river of which so many tales were told. It flowed from 
the lahd of the blameless iEthiopians, the most just of 
men, at whose tables the very Gods s^t as guests. 
There, perchance, far up the sacred stream, in a land 
where no wrong ever came, there, if the Fates permitted, 
he might find the Golden^ Helen. 

If the Fates permitted; but all the adventure was 
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of tho Futes, had sliown him to Meriamun. iu a 
dream. 

He tamed it long in his mind and found little light. 
It seemed that as he had drifted through darkness 
across a blood-red sea to the shores of Klicm, so he 
should wade through blood to that shore of Fate which 
the Gods appointed. 

Yet after a while he shook sorrow from him, arose, 
bathed, anointed himself, combed his dark locks, and 
girded on his golden armour. For now he remembered 
that this was the day when the Strange Ilathor should 
Stand upon the pylon of the temple and call the people 
to her, aiM ho was minded to look upon her, and if 
need be to do battle with that which guarded her. , 

So ho prayed to Aphrodite that she would help him, 
and he poured out wine to her and waited; he waited, 
but no answer came to his prayer. Yet as he turned 
away it chanced that he saw his countenance in the 
wide golden cup whence he had poured, and it seemed 
to him that it had grown more fair lost the stamp 
of years, and that his face was smooth and young as the 
face of that Odysseus who, many years ago, had sailed 
in the black ships and looked back on the smoking 
ruins of windy Troy. In this he saw the hand of the. 
Goddess, and knew that if she might not be manifest 
in this land of strange Gods, yet she was with him. 
And, knowing this, his heart grew light as the heart of 
a boy from whom sorrow is yet a long way off, and who 
has not dreamed of death. 

Then he ate and drank, and when he had put from 
him the desire of food he arose and girded on the sword, 
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Euryalus’s gift, but the black bow lie"'left in its case. 
Now he vas ready and about to set forth when Rei the 
Priest entered the chamber. , 

‘Whither gocst thou,. Eperitus?’ asked Rei the 
instructed Priest ‘ And what is it tliat has made thy 
face so fair, as though many years Ijad been lifted from 
thy back ? ’ 

‘Tis but sweet sleep, Rei,’ said the Wanderer. 
‘Deeply I slept last night, and the weariness of my 
wanderings fell from me, and now I am as I was before 
I sailed across the blood-red sea into the night’ 

‘ Sell thou the secret of this sleep to the ladies of 
Khcm,’ answered the aged priest, smiling, ‘and little 
shalt thou lack of wealth for all thy days.' 

Thus he spake as though he believed the Wanderer, 
but in his heart he knew that the thing was of the Goda 

The Wanderer answered: 

‘I go up to the Temple of the Hathor, for thou dost 
remember it is to-day that she stands upon the pylon 
brow and calls the people to her. Comesjb thou also, 
Rei?’ 

‘ Nay, nay, I come not, Eperitus. ’ I am old indeed, 
but yet the blood creeps through those withered veins, 
and, perchance, ili I came and looked, the madness 
would seize me also, and I too should rush on to my 
slaying. There is a way in which a man may listen to 
the voice of the Hathor, and that is to have his eyes 
blindfolded, as many do. But even then he will tear 
the bandage from his eyes, and look, and die with the 
others. Oh, go not up, Eperitus—I pray thee go not 
up. I love thee—I know not why—and am little 
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minded to see thee dead. Though, perchance/ he 
added, as though to himself, * it would be wep for those 
I serve if thou wert dead, thou Wanderer, with the eyes 
of Fate.* 

‘Have no fear, Eei/ said the Wanderer, ‘as it is 
doomed so shall I die and not otherwise. Never shall it 
bo told/ he murmured in his heart, ‘ that lie who stood 
in arras against Scylla, the Horror of the Rock, turned 
back from any form of fear or from any shape of Love.’ 

Then Rei wrung his hands and went nigh to weeping, 
for to him it seemed a pitiful thing that so goodly a 
man and so great a hero should thus be done to death. 
But the Wanderer passed out through the city, and Rei 
went with him for a certain distance. At length they, 
came to the road set on either side with sphinxes, that 
leads from the outer wall of brick to the garden of the 
Temple of Hathor, and down this road hurried a 
multitude of men of all races and of every age. Here 
the prince was borne along in his litter; here the 
young noble travelled in his chariot. Here came the 
slave bespattered with the mud of the fields; here the 
cripple limped upon his crutches; an*! here was the 
blind man led by a liound. And with each man came 
women: the wife of the man, or Jbis mother, or his ^ 
sisters, or she to whom he was vowed in marriage. 
Weeping they came, and with soft words and clinging 
arms they strove to hold back him whom they loved. 

‘ Oh, my son! my son I * cried a woman, ‘ hearken to 
thy mother’s voice. Go not up to look upon the 
Goddess, for if thou dost look then shalt thou die, and 
thou alone art left alive to me. Two brothers of thine 
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[ bore, and behold, both are dead; and wilt thou die 
also, and leave me, who ^ am old, alone and desolate 1 
Be not mail, my son, thou art the dearest of all; ever 
have I loved thee and tended thee. Come back, I pray 
—come back.* 

But her son heard not and heeded not, pressing on 
toward the Gates of the Heart’s Desire. 

‘ Oh, my husband, my husband! ’ cried another, 
young, of gentle birth, and fair, wlio bare a babe on her 
left arm and with the right clutched her lord’s bi oidered 
robe. ‘Oh, my husband, have I not loved thee and 
been kind to thee, and wilt thou still go up to look 
upon the deadly glory of the Hathor ? They say she 
wears the beauty of the Dead. Lovest thou me not 
T&otter than her who died five years agone, Merisa the 
daughter of Eois, though thou didst love her first? 
See, here is thy babe, thy babe, but one week born. 
Even from my bed of pain I have risen and followed 
after thee down these weary roads, and I am like to 
lose my life for it. Here is thy babe, let it plead with 
thee. Let me die if so it must be, but go not thou up 
to thy death. It is no Goddess whopi thou wilt see, 
but an evil spirit loosed from the under-world, and that 
shall be thy doom. ^Oh, if I please thee not, take tho«i 
another wijfe and I will make her welcome, only go not 
up to thy death 1 ’ 

But the man fixed his eyes upon the pylon tops, 
heeding her not, and at length she sank upon the road, 
and there with the babe would have been crushed by 
the chariots, had not the Wanderer borne her to one 
side of the way. 
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Now, of all sights this was the most dreadful, for on 
every side rose the prayers and lamentations of women, 
and still the multitude of men pressed on unheeding. 

‘Now thou seest the power of Love, and how if a 
woman be but beautiful enough she may drag all men 
to ruin,’ said Rei the Priest. 

‘Yes,* said the Wanderer; ‘a strange sight, truly. 
Much blood hath this Hathor of thine upon her 
hands.’ 

‘ And yet thou wilt give her thine. Wanderer.* 

‘That I am not minded to do,* he answered; ‘yet 
I will look upon her face, so speak no more of it.* 

Now they were come to the space before the bronze 
gates of the pylon of the outer court, and there tl^e 
multitude gathered to the number of nlany hundreds. 
Presently, as they watched, a priest came to the gates, 
that same priest who had shown the Wanderer the 
bodies in the baths of bronze. He looked through the 
bars and cried aloud: 

‘Whoso would enter into the court and look upon 
the Holy Hathor let him draw nigh. Know ye this, all 
men, the Hathor is to him who can win her. But if l^e 
pi^ not, then shall he die and be buried within the 
temple, nor shall he ever look upon the sun again. Of 
this ye are warned. Since the Hathor came again to 
Kh|i|y)i, of men seven hundred and three have gone up 
to;^in her, and of bodies seven hundred and two lie 
* wifhin the vaults, for of all these men Pharaoh 
Meneptah alone hath gone back living. Yet there is 
place for more! Enter, ye who would look upon the 
Hathor I’ 
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Now there arose a mighty wailing from the women. 
They clung madly about the necks of those who were 
dear to them, and some clung not in vain. For the 
4 ie^ts of many failed them at the last, and they shrank 
from entering in. But a few of those who had already 
looked upon the Hathor from alixr, perchance a score in 
all, struck the women from them and rushed up to the 
gates. 

‘Surely thou wilt not enter in?' quoth Rci, clinging 
to the arm of the Wanderer. ‘ Oh, turn thy back on 
death and come back with me. I pray thee turn.’ 

‘ Nay,' said the Wanderer, ‘ I will go in.' 

Then Rei the Priest threw dust upon his head, wept 
aloud, and turned and fled, never stopping till ho came 
to the Palace, Vhere sat Meriamun the Queen. 

Now tlie priest unbarred a wicket in the gates of 
bronze, and one by one those who wore stricken of the 
' madness entered in. For all of these had seen the 
Hathor many times from afar without the wall, and 
now they could no more withstand their longing. And 
as they entered two other priests took them by the 
hand and bound their eyes with cloths, so that unless 
they willed it tliey might not see the glory of 
Hathor, but only hoar the sweetness of her voice. But 
two there were who W’^ould npt be blindfolded, and of 
these one was that man whose wife had fainted ]|^ the 
way, and the other was a man sightless from his ytii||li. 
For although he might not see the beauty of the God¬ 
dess, this man was made mad by the sweetness of her 
voice. Now, when all had entered in, save the Wan¬ 
derer, there was a stir in the crowd, and a man rushed 
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up. He was travel-stained, he had a black beard, black 
eyes, and a nose hooked like a vulture's beak. 

' Hold 1' he cried. * Hold ! Shut not the gates ! 
Night and day have I journeyed from the host of the 
Apura who fly into the wilderness. Night and day X 
have journeyed, leaving wife and flocks and children and 
the Promise of the Land, that I may once more look 
upon the beauty of the Hathor. Shut not the gates! ’ 

* Pass in,* said the priest, ‘ pass in, so shall we be rid 
of one of those whom Khem nurtured up to rob her.* 

He entered; then, as the priest was about to bar the 
wicket, the Wanderer strode forward, and his golden 
armour clashed beneath the portal. 

* Wouldst thou indeed enter to thy doom, thou mighty 
lord ?* asked the priest, for he knew him well again. 

*Ay. I enter; but perchance not to my doom,* 
answered the Wanderer. Then he passed in and the 
brazen gate was shut behind him. 

Now the two priests came forward to bind his eyes, 
ba^ this he would not endure. 

* Not so,* he said; ‘lam come here to see what may 

be seen,* ^ 

^0 to, thou madman, go to! and die the death,* 
they answered, and led all the men *to the centre of the, 
courtyard whence they might see the pylon top. Then 
the pHests also covered up their eyes and cast them- 
selvtont length upon the ground; so for a while they 
lay, and all was silence within and without the court, 
for they waited,, the coming of the Hathor. The 
Wanderer glanced through the bars of bronze at the 
multitude gathered there. Silent they stood with up- 
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turned eyes, even the women hod ceased from weeping 
and stood in silence. He looked at those beside him. 
Their bandaged faces were lifted and they stared to- 
♦ wards the pylon tojv as though their vision pierced the 
cloths. The blind man, too, stared upwaM, and his 
pale lips moved, but no sound came from them. Now 
at the foot of the pylon lay a little rim of shadow. 
Thinner and tliinner it grew as the moments crept on 
towards the perfect noon. Now there was but a line, 
and now the line was gone, for the sun's red disc burned 
high in the blue heaven straight above the pylon brow. 
Then suddenly and from far there came a faint sweet 
sound of singing, and at the first note of the sound a 
^eat sigh went up through the quiet air, from all the 
multitude without. Those who were near the Wanderer 
sighed also, and their lips and fingers twitched, and he 
himself sighed, though he knew not why. 

Nearer came the sweet sound of singing, and stronger 
it swelled, till presently those without the temple gate 
who were on higher ground caught sight of her who 
sang. Then a hoarse roar went up from every throat^' 
and madness took them. On they* rushed, dashing 
themselves against the gates of bronze and the steep 
walls on either side, and beat upon them madly with 
their fists and brows, and climbed on each other's 
shoulders, gnawing at the bars with their teeth, crying 
to be let in. But the women threw their arms about 
them and screamed curses on her whose beauty brought 
all men to madness. , 

So it went for a while, till presently the Wanderer 
looked up, and lol upon the pylon’s brow stood the 
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woman’s self, and at her coming all were once more 
silent. She was tall and straight, clad in clinging 
white, but on her breast there glowed a blood-red ruby 
stone, fashioned like a star, and from it fell red drops 
that stained for one moment the whiteness of her robes, 
and then the robe was white again. Her golden hair 
was tossed this way and that, and shone in the sunlight, 
her arms and neck were bare, and she held one hand 
before her eyes as though to hide the brightness of her 
beauty. For, indeed, she could not be called beautiful 
but Beauty itself. 

And they who had not loved saw in her that first 
love whom no man has ever won, and they who had 
loved saw that first love whom every man has lost. 
And all about her rolled a glory—like the glory of the 
dying day. Sweetly she sang a song of promise, and 
her voice was the voice of each man’s desire, and the 
heart of the Wanderer thrilled in answer to it as thrills 
a harp smitten by a cunning hand; and thus she 
sang: 

Wiiom hast thou longed for most, 

True love of mine ? 

Whom hast thou loved and lost 1 
Lo, she is thine ! 

• 

She that another wed 

% 

f Breaks from her vow; 

She that hath long been dead 
W^es for thee now. 

Dreams haunt the hapless bed, 

Qhosta haunt the night, 

Life crowns her living head, 

Love and Delight. 
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Nay, not a dream nor ghost, 

Nay, but Divine, 

She that was loved and lost 
Waits to be thine ! 

* ‘She ceased, and a moan of desire went up from all 
who heard. 

Then the Wanderer saw that those beside him tore 
at the bandages about their brows and rent them loose. 
Only the priests who lay upon the ground stirred not, 
though they also moaned. 

And now again she sang, still holding her hand before 
her face: 

Ye that seek me, ye that sue me. 

Ye that flock beneath my tower, 

• Ye would win me, would undo me, 

*1 must perish in an hour. 

Dead before the Love that slew me, clasped the 
Bride and crushed the flower. 

Hear the word and mark the warning, 

Beauty lives but in your sight, 

Beauty fades from all men^s scorning . 

In the watches of the night, 

Beauty wanes before the morning, and 
Love dies in his delight. 

% 

She ceased, and once more there was silence. Then 
suddenly she bent forward across the pylon brow so far 
\hat it seemed that she must fall, and stretching out 
her arms as though to clasp those beneath, shllwed all 
the glory of her loveliness. 

The Wanderer looked, then dropped bis eyes as ono 
■%ho has seen the brightness of the noonday sun. In 
the darkness of his mind the world was lost, and ho 
could think of naught save the clamour of the people, 
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which fretted hia ears. They were all ciying, and none 
were listening. 

‘ See 1 see I ’ shouted one. * Look at her hair; it js 
dark as the raven’s wing, and her eyes—they are dark 
as night. Oh, my love ! my love ! ’ 

‘ See I see 1 ’ cried another, * were ever skies so blue as 
those eyes of hers, was ever foam so white as those 
white arms ? ’ 

‘ Even so she looked whom once I wed many summers 
gone/ murmured a third, ' even so when first I drew 
her veil. Hers was that gentle smile breaking like 
ripples on the water, hers that curling hair, hors that 
child-like grace.’ 

* Was ever woman so queenly made ? ’ said a fourth. 
‘ Look now on the brow of pride, look on the deep, dark 
eyes of storm, the arched lips, and the imperial air. 
Ah, here indeed is a Goildcss meet for worship.’ 

‘Not so I see her,’ cried a fifth, that man who had 
come from the host of the Apura. ‘Pale she is and 
fair, tall indeed, but delicately shaped, brown is her hair, 
and brown are her great eyes like the eyes of a stag, 
and ah, sadly she looks upon me, longing for my love.’ 

‘ My eyes are opened,’ screamed tlie blind man at the 
Wanderer’s side. ‘ My eyes are opened, and I see the 
pylon towj^r and the splendid sun. Love hath touched 
me on the eyes and they are opened. But lo! not one 
shape hath she but many shapes. Qh, she is Beauty’s 
self, and no tongue may tell her glory. Let me die I 
let me die, for my eyes are opened. I have looked on 
Beauty’s self t I know what all the world journeys on 
to seek, and why we die and what we to find in deatli.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THIC WARDENS OF THE GATE. 

The clamour swelled or sank, and the men called 
and cried the names of many women, some dead, some 
lost. Others were mute, silent in the presence of the 
• World’s Desjre, silent as when we see lost faces in a 
dream. The Wanderer had looked once and then cast 
down his eyes and stood with his face hidden in his 
hands. He ahme waited and strove to think; the rest 
were abandoned to the bewilderment of their passions 
and their amaze. 

What was it that he had seen ? That which he had 
sought his whole life long; sought by sea and land, 
not knowing what he sought. For this he had wandered 
with a hungry heart, and now was the hunger of his 
, heart to be appeasfed? Between him and her was the 
unknown barrier and the invisible Death. Was he to 
pass the unmarked boundary, to force those guarded 
gates and achieve whore all had failed ? Had a magic 
deceived hb eyes ? Did he look but on a picture and 
a vision that s<Hne art could call again from the haunts 

'ij 

place of Memory ? ^ 

He sighed and looked again. Lo I in his chaxmed 
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sight a fair girl seemed to stand upon the pylon brow, 
and on her head she bore a shining urn of bronze. 

He knew her now. He had seen her thus at thfi 
court of King Tyndareus as he drove in his chariot^ 
through the ford of Kurotas; thus he had seen her also 
in the dream on the Silent Isle. 

Again he sighed and again he looked. Now in his 
charmed sight a woman sat, whose face was the face of 
the girl, grown more lovely far, but sad with grief and 
touched with sliame. 

He saw her and he knew her. So he had seen her 
in Troy towers when he stole thither in a beggar s guise 
from the camp of the Achesans. So he had seen her 
when she saved his life in Ilios. 

Agaki sighed and again he looked, and now he 

I 

saw the^ dolden Helen. 

She stood upon the pylon's brow. She stood with 
arms outstretched, with eyes upturned, and on her 
shining face there was a smile like the infinite smile of 
the dawn. Oh, now indeed he knew the shape that 
was Beauty’s self—the innocent Spirit of Love sent on 
earth by the undying Gods to be the doom and the 
delight of men; to draw them through the ways of 
strife to the unknown end. • 

Awhile tlie Golden Helen stood thus looking up and 
out to the worlds beyond; to the peace beyond the 
strife, to the goal beyond the grave. Thus she stood 
while men scarce dared to breathe, summoning all to 
cdUbe and take that which upon earth is guarded so 
ii#in(Mbly. 

en once more she sang, and aa she sang, i 
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drew herself away, till at length nothing was left of the 
vision of her save the sweetness of her dying song. 

Who wins hia Love shall lose her, 

Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 

A soul without a stain ; 

And Memory still pursues lior 
With longings not in vain ! 

» He loses her who gains her, 

, Who watches day by day 
The dust of time that stains her, 

‘ The griefs that leave her gray, 

The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away ' 

Oh, happier he who gains not 
The Love some teem to gain : 

JThe Joy that cu<!tora stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 

The Love that ne’er can wane 

In dreams she grows not older 
The lands of Dream among, 

Though all the world wax colder. 

Though all the songs be snng, 

In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 

Now the silence died away, and again madness came 
upon those ^ho^had listened and looked. The men 
without the wall once more hurled themselves against 
the gates, while the women clung to them, shrieking 
curses on the beauty of the Hathor, for the song meant 
nothing to these women, and their arms were about 
those whom they loved axxd who won them their bread. 
But moat of the mdh who were in the outer court 
rushed up to the inner gates within which stood the 
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alabaster shrine of the Hathor. Some flung themselves 
upon the ground and clutched at it, as in dreams men 
fling themselves down to be saved from falling into a 
pit that has no bottom. Yet as in such an evil slumber 
the dreamer is drawn inch by inch to the mouth of the 
pit by an unseen hand, so these ^etched men were 
dragged along the ground by the might of their own 
desire. In vain they set their feet against the stones 
to hold themselves from going, for they thrust forward 
yet more fiercely with their hands, and thus little by 
little drew near the inner gates writhing forwards yet 
moving backwards like a wounded snake dragged along 
by a rope. For of those who thus entered the outer 
court and looked upon the Hathor, few might go back 
alive. • 

Now the priests drew the cloths from their eyes, and 
nsing, flung wide the second gates, and there, but a 
little way off, the veil of the shrine wavered as if in a 
wind. For now the doors beyond the veil were thrown 
open, as might be seen when the wind swayed its 
Tyrian web, and through the curtain came the sountl 
of the same sweet singing. 

' Draw near 1 Draw near ! * cried the ancient prie-st. 

‘ Let him who would win the Hathor draw near T 

Now at first the Wanderer was minded to rush on.^ 
But his desire had not wholly overcome him, nor had 
his wisdom left him. He took counsel with his heai-t 
and waited to let the others go, and to see how it fared 
with them. 

The worshipnuis were now hurrying back and now 
starting onwards, as fear and longing seized them, till 
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the man vs ho was blind drew near, led by the hand of 
a priest, for his hound might not enter the second court 
of the temple. 

‘ Do ye fear ?' he cried.. ‘ Cowards, I fear not. It 
is better to look upon the glory of the Hathor and 
die than to live and never see her more. Set my 
face straight, ye priests, set my face straight, at the 
worst I can but die.’ 

So they led him as near the curtains as they dared to 
go and set his face straight. Then with a great cry he 
rushed on. But he was caught and whirled about like 
a leaf in a wind, so that he fell. He rose and again 
rushed on, again to be whirled back. A third time he 
rose and rushed on, smiting with his blind man’s staif. 
"The blow fell, and stayed in mid-air, and there came a 
hollow sound as of a smitten shield, and the staff that 
dealt the blow was shattered. Then there was a noise 
like the noise of clasidng swords, nnd the man instantly 
sank down dead, though the Wandeipr could see no 
wound upon him. 

‘ Draw near I Draw near! ’ cried the priest again. 
‘ This one is fallen. Let him who would win the 

t 

Hathor draw near ! * 

Then the man who had fled from the host of the 
* Apura rushed forward, crying on tlie Lion of his tribe. 
Back he was hurled, and back again, but at the third 
time once more there came the sound of clashing swords, 
and he too fell dead. 

‘ Draw near I Draw neai’ 1’ ciied the priest. ' Another 
has fallen I Let him who would win the Hathor draw 
near 1' 
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And now man after man rushed on, to be first hurled 
back an4 then slain of the clashing swords. And at 
length all were slain save the Wanderer alone. 

Then the priest spake; < « 

‘ Wilt thou indeed rush on to doom, thou glorious 
man ? Thou hast seen the fate of many. Be warned 
and turn away.' 

‘ Never did I turn from man or ghost,' said the Wan¬ 
derer, and drawing his short sword he came near, warily 
covering his head with his broad shield, while the 
priests stood back to see him die. Now, the Wanderer 
had marked that none were touched till they stood 
upon the very threshold of the doorway. Therefore he 
uttered a prayer to Aphrodite and came on slowly tiU 
his feet were within a bow's length of the threshold, 
and there he stood and listened. Now he could hear 
the very words of the song that the Hathor sang as she 
wove at her loom. So dread and sweet it was that for 
a while he thoiight no more on the Guardians of the 
Qate> nor-of how he might win the way, nor of aught 
save the song. For she was singing shrill and clear in 
hi| own dear tongue, the tongue of the Achssans: 

Point with threads of gold and scarlet, paint the battles fought 
for me, • 

All the wars for Argive Helen; storm and sack by land or sea; * 
A.U the tale of loves and sorrows that have been and are to be. 

Point her lips that like a cnp have pledged the lips of heroes all, 
Paint Ifer golden hair unwhitened wBle the many winters fall, 
Point the beooty that is mistress of the wide world and its thrall! 

Point the stonuf of ships and chariots, rain of arrows flying far, 
Paint the wavwof Warfare leaping up at Beauty like a star, 

Like a star that pale and trembling bimgs above the waves of War. 
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Paint theb ancient llios fallen; paint the flames that scaled the 
sky, ‘ 

When the foe was in the fortress, when the trumpet aiw the cry 
Rang of men in their last onset, men whose hour hod dawned to 
, die. 

Woe for me once loved of all men, me that never yet have 
known 

How to love the hearts that loved me. Woe for me, who hear 
the moan 

Of my lovers’ ghosts that perished in their cities overthrown. 

Is there not, of Gods or mortals, oh, ye Gods, is there not one— 
One whose heart shall mate with my heart, one to love em all be 
done, 

All the tales of wars that shall be for my love beneath the sun 1 

Now the song died away, and the Wanderer once 
more bethought him of the Wardens of the Gate and 
of the battle Vhich he must fight. But as he bniced 
himself to rush on against the unseen foe the music of 
the singing swelled forth again, and whether he willed it 
or willed it not, so sweet was its magic that there he 
must wait till the song was done. And now stronger 
and more gladly rang the sweet shrill voice, like the 
voice of one who has made moan through the livelong 
winter night, and now sees the chariot of the dawn 
climbing the eastern sky. And thus the Hathor 
sang: , 

Ah, within my heart a hunger for the love unfelt, unknown, 

Slirs at length, and wakes and murmurs us a child that wakes to 
moan, ^ 

Left to sleep within some silent house of strangers and alone. 

So my heart awakes, and waking, moans with hunger and with 
cold, 'f 

Cries in pain of dim remembrance for the joy that was of old ; 

For the lo\'e that was, that shall be, half forgot and half foretold. 


N 
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Have I dreamed it or remembered ? In another world was 1, 
Lived and loved in alien season% moved beneath a golden sky, 
In a golden clime where never came the strife of men that die. 

But the Qods themselves were jealous, for our bliss was over 
great, 

And thcgr brought on us division, and the horror of their Hate, 
And they set the Snake between us, and the twining coils of 
Fate. 

And they said, * Go forth and seek each other’s face, and only 
find 

Shadows of that face ye long for, dreams of days left far 
behind, 

Love the shadows and be loved with loves that waver as the 
wind.’ 

Once more the sweet singing died away, but as the 
Wanderer grasped his sword and fixed the broad shield 
upon his arm he remembered the dream (Si Meriamim 
the Queen, which had been told him by Rei the Priest. 
For in that dream twain who had sinned were made 
three, and through many deaths and lives must seek 
each other’s face. And now it seemed that the burden 
of the song was the burden of the dream. 

^Then he thought no more on dreams, or songs, or 
omens, but only on the deadly foe that stood before him 
wrapped in darkness, and on Helen, in whose arms he 
yet should lie, for so the Goddess ha^ sworn to him in 
sea-girt Ithaca. He spoke no word, he named no God, 
but sprang forward as a lion springs from his bed of 
reeds ; 4 and, lo 1 his buckler clashed against shields that 
barred the way, and invisible arms seized him to hurl 
liim hack. But no weakling was the Wanderer, thus to 
bo pushed as$e by magic, but the stoutest man left 
alive in the whole world now that Aias, Telamon’s son, 
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was dead. The priests wondered as they saw how he 
gave hack never a step, for all the might of the Wardens 
of the Gate, but lifted his short sword and hewed down 
•so terribly that fire leapt from the air where the short 
sword fell, the good short sword of Euryalus the |Phaj- 
acian. Then came the clashing of the swords, and from 
all the golden armour that once the god-like Paris wore, 
ay, from buckler, helm, and greaves, and breastplate 
the sparks streamed up as they stream from the anvil 
of the smith when he smites great blows on swords 
made white with fire. 

Swift as hail fell the blows of the unseen blades upon 
the golden armour, but he who wore it took no harm, 
nor was it so much as marked with the dint of the 
swords. So A^ile the priests wondered at this miracle 
the viewless Wardens of the Gate smote at the Wanderer, 
and the Wanderer smote at them again. Then of a 
‘ sudden he knew this, that they who barred the path 
were gone, for no more blows fell, and his sword only 
cut the air. 

Then he rushed on and passed behind the veil and 
stood within the shrine. 

But as the curtains swung behind him the singing 
rose again upon the air, and he might not move, but 
stood fixed with his eyes gazing where, far up, a loom 
was set within the shrine. For the sound of the sing- 
' ing came from behiq^ the great web gleaming in the 
loom, the sound of the song of Helen as she heard 
the swords clash and the ringing of the harness of 
those whose knees were loosened in death. It was 
thus she sang; 
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Clamour of iron on iron, and shrieking of steal upon steel, 

Hark how they echo again! 

Life with the dead is at war, and the mortals are shaken and 
reel, 

The living are slain by the slain ( 

Clamom^f iron on iron ; like music that chimes with a song, 

So with my life doth it chime. 

And my footsteps must fall in the dance of Erinnys, a revel of 
wrong, 

Till the day of the passing of Time ! 

Ghosts of the dead that have loved me, your love have been 
vanquished of death. 

But unvanquished of death is your hate; 

!Say, is there none that may woo me and win me of all that draw 
breath, 

Not one but is envied of Fate 7 

t, 

Now the song died, and the Wanderer looked up, and 
before him stood three shadows of mighty men clad in 
armour. He gazed upon them, and he knew the 
blazons painted on their shields; he knew them for 
heroes long dead—Pirithous, Theseus, and Aias. 

They looked upon him, and then cried with one 
voice: 

* Hail to thee, Odysseus of Ithaca, son of Laertes I * 

* Hail to thee,* cried the Wanderer ‘ Theseus, iEgeus* 
son 1 Once before didst thou go do\Vn into the House 
of Hades, and alive thou earnest forth again. Hast 
thou crossed yet again the stream of Ocean, and dost 
thou live in the sunlight ? For of Old I sought thee 
and found thee not in the House of Hades 7 * 

The semblance of Theseus answered: ‘ In the House 
of Hades I abide this day, and in the fields of asphodeL 
But that thou seest is a shadow, sent forth by tlie 
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Queen Persephone, to be the guard of ^he beauty of 
Helen/ 

* Hail to thee, Pirithous, Ixion’s son,’ cried the 
Wanderer again. * Hast thou yet won the dread 
Persephone to be thy love? And why doth Hades 
give his rival holiday to wander in the sunlight, for of 
old I sought thee, and found thee not in the House of 
Hades/ 

Then the semblance of Pirithous answered : 

‘Tn the House of Hades I dwell this day, and that 
thou seest is but a shadow which goes with the shadow 
of the hero Theseus. For where ho is am 1, and where 
he goes I go, and our very shadows are not sundered ; 
but we guard the beauty of Helen.’ 

'Hail to*thee, Aias, Telamon’s son/ cried the Wan- 
deicr. ‘ Hast thou not forgotten thy wrath against me, 
for the sake of those accurs(3d arms that I won from 
thee, the arras of Achilles, son of Pclcus ? For of old 
in the House of Hades I spoke to thee, but thou 
woTildst not answer one word, so licavy was thine 
anger.’ 

Then the semblance of Aias made.answer: ‘With 
iron upon iron, and the stroke of bronze on bronze, 
would I answer thee, if I w(itq yet a living man and 
looked upon the sunlight. But I smite with a shadowy 
spear atid slay none but men foredoomed, and I am the 
shade of Aias who dwells in Hades. Yet tlie Queen 
Persephone sent me forth to be the guard of the beauty 
of Helen/ 

Then the Wanderer spake. 

‘ Tell me, ye shadows of the sons of heroes, is the way 
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closed, and do the Gods forbid it, or may I that am yet 
a living man pass forward and gaze on that ye guard, on 
the beauty of Helen ? ’ 

Then each of the three nodded with his head, and 
smote once upon liis shield, saying : 

‘Pass by, but look not back upon us, till thou hast 
seen thy desire.’ 

Then the Wanderer went by, into the innermost 
chamber of the alabaster shrine. 

Now when the shadows had spoken thus, they grew 
dim and vanished, and the Wanderer, as they had 
commanded, drew slowly up on the alabaster .shrine, till 
at length he stood on the hither side of the web upon 
the loom. It was a great web, wide and high, and hid 
all the innermost recesses of the shrine. Here he 
waited, not knowing how he should break in upon the 
Hathor. 

As he .stood woruloring thus his buckler slipped from 
his loosened hand and clashed upon the marble floor, 
and as it clashed the voice of the Hathor took up tlie 
broken song; and thus she sang ever more sw'eetly ;— 

Ghosts of the dead that have loved me, your love has been 
vanqnislu'<l by Death, 

Bat unvanquisheil by Death is your Hate ; 

Say, is there none that may woo me and win me of all that draw' 
breath, 

Not one but is envied of Fate I 

None that may pass you unwounded, unscathed of invisible 
Epeara- 

By the splendour of Zeus there is one. 

And he come.«, and my spirit is touched as Demeter is touched 
by the tears 

Of the Spring and the Ijiss of the sun 1 
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Fur he comes, and my heart that was cliill as a lake in the season 
of snow, 

Is molten, and glows as with fire. 

And the Love that 1 knew not is bom and he laughs in my heart, 
and I know 

The name and the flame of Desire. 

As a flame am 1 kindled, a flame that is blown by a wind from 
the North, 

By a wind that is deadly with cold. 

And the hope that awoke in me faints, for the Love that is bom 
shall go forth 

To my Love, and shall die as of old I 

Now the song sobbed itself away, but the heart of 
the Wanderer echoed to its sweetness as a lyre moans 
and thrills when the hand of the striker is lifted from 
the strings.^ 

For a while he stood thus, hidden by the web upon 
the loom, while his limbs shook like the leaves of the 
tall poplar, and his face turned white as turn the poplar 
leaves. Then desire overcame him, and a longing he 
could not master, to look upon the face of her who sang, 
and he seized the web upon the loom, and rent it with 
a great rending noise, so that it fell down on either side 
of him, and the gold coils rippled at’ his feet. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE SUNLIGHT. 

The torn web fell—the last veil of the Strange 
Hathor. It fell, and all its unravelled threads of glit¬ 
tering 'gold and scarlet rippled and coiled about tlie 
Wanderer 8 feet, and about the pillars of the loom. 

The web was torn, the veil was rent, the labour was* 
lost, the pictured story of loves and wars was all 
undone. 

But there, white in the silvery dusk of the alabaster 
shrine, there was the visible Helen, the bride and the 
daughter of Mystery, the World’s Desire! 

There shone that fabled loveliness of which no story 
was too strange, of which all miracles seenied true. 
There, her hands folded on her lap, her head bowed— 
there sat she whose voice was the^ echo of all sweet' 
voices, she whose shape was the mirror of all fair* 
forms, she whose changeful beauty, so they said, was 
the child of the changeful moon. 

Helen sat in a chair of ivbry, gleaming even through 
the sunshine of her outspread hair. She was clothed 
in soft folds of white; on her breast gleamed the Star- 
stone, the red stone of the sea-deeps that melts in tbc 
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sunshine, but that melted not on the breast of Helen. 
Moment by moment the red drops from the ruby lieart 
of the star fell on her snowy raiment, fell and vanishecl, 
• —^fell and vanished,—and loft no stain. 

The Wanderer looked on her face, but the beauty 
and the terror of it, as she raised it, were more than ho 
could bear, and he stood like those who saw the terror 
and the beauty of that face wliich clianges men to 
stone. 

For the lovely eyes of Helen stared wide, her lips, yet 
quivering with the last notes of song, were open wide 
in fear. She seemed like one who walks alone, and 
suddenly, in the noonday light, meets the hated dead; 
encountering the ghost of an enemy come back to earth 
with the instant summons of doom. 

For a moment the sight of lier terror made even the 
Wanderer J^fraid. What was tlio horror she beheld in 
this haunted shrine, where was none save them.selvos 
alone? Wliat w:»s wutli them in the slirino ? 

Then he saw that her eyes were fixed on his golden 
armour which Paris once had worn, on the golden shield 
with the blazon of the White Hull, oil the golden helm, 
whose visor was down s'"' tliat it cpiite hid his.eyes and 
Jiis face—and then •at last her voice broke from her: 

* Paris ! Paris ! Paris ! Has Death lost hold of 
thee? Hast^hou come to drag me back to thee and 
to shame ? Paris, dead Paris ! Who gave thee courage 
to,pass the shadows of men whom on earth thou hadst 
not dared to face in war ? ’ 

Then she wrung her hands, and laughed aloud with 
the empty laugh of fear. 
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A thought came into that crafty mind of the Wan¬ 
derer s, and he answered her, not in his own voice, but 
in the smooth^ soft, mocking voice of the traitor Paris, 
whom he had heard forswear himself in the oath before 
Ilios. 

* So, lady, thou hast not yet forgiven Paris ? Thou 
weavest the ancient web, thou singest the ancient songs 
—art thou still unkind as of old ? * 

* Why art thou come back to taunt me ? * she said, 
and now she spoke as if an old familiar fear and horror 
were laying hold of her and mastering her again, after 
long freedom. ‘ Was it not enough to betray me in the 
semblaiice of ray wedded lord ? Why dost thou mock ?/ 

' In love all arts arc fair,’ he answered in the voice of 

t 

Paris. ‘ Many have loved thee. Lady, ahd they are all 
dead for thy sake, and no love but mine has been more 
strong than death. ' There is none to blame us now, 
and none to hinder. Troy is down, the heroes are' 
white dust; only Love lives yet Wilt thou not learn, 
Lady, how a shadow can love ? ’ 

She had listened wdth her head bowed, but now she 
leaped up with blazing eyes and face of fire. 

‘ Begone! ’ she said, ‘ the heroes are dead for apiy sake, 
and to my shame, but the shame ia living yet. Begone I 
Never in life or death shall my lips touch the false 
lips that lied away my honour, and the false face that • 
wore the favour of my lord’s.’ 

For it was by shape-shifting and magic art, as poets 
tell, that Paris first beguiled Fair Helen. 

Then the Wanderer spoke again with the sweet, 
smooth voice of Paris, son of Priam» 
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* As I passed up the shrine where thy glory dwells, 
Helen, I heard thee sing. And thou didst sing of the 
waking of thy heart, of the arising of Love within thy 
^joul, and of the coming of one for whom thou dost 
wait, whom thou didst love long since and shalt love 
for evermore. And as thou sangest, I came, I Paris, 
who was thy love, aud who am thy love, and who alone 
of ghosts and men shall be thy love again. Wilt thou 
still bid me go ? ’ 

' I sang,’ she answered, ‘ yes, as the Gods ])ut it in 
my heart so I sang—for indeed it seemed to me that one 
came who was my love of old, and whom alone I must 
love, alone for ever. But thou wast not ih my heart, 
tl^ou false Paris! Nay, I will toll thee, and with the 
name will scare thee back to Hell. He was in my 
heart whom once as a maid I saw driving in his chariot 
through the ford of Pmrijtas while I bore water from 
*the well. He was in my heart whom once I saw in 
Troy, when he crept thither chid in a beggar’s guise. 
Ay, Paris, I will name him by his name, for though he 
is long dead, yet him alone methinks I loved from the 
very first, and him alone I shall love fill my deathless¬ 
ness is done—Odysseus, son of Laertes, Odysseus of 
]y.liaca, he was named among men, and Odysseus was 
in my heart as I sang and in my heart he shall ever be, 
though the Gods in their wrath have given me to 
* others, to my shame, and against niy will.' 

Now when the Wanderer heard her speak, and heard 
his own name upon her lips, and knew that the Golden 
Helen loved him alone, it seemed to him as though his 
heart would burst his harness. No word could he find 
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in bis heart to speak, but he raised the visor of his 
helm. 

She looked—she saw and knew him for Odysseus— 
even Odysseus of Ithaca. Then in turn she hid her 
eyes with her hands, and speaking through them said : 

* Oh, Paris 1 ever wast thou false, but, ghost or man, 
of all thy shames this is the shamefullcst. Thou hast 
taken the likeness of a hero dead, and thou hast heard 
me speak such words of him as Helen never spoke 
before. Fie on thee, Paris 1 he on thee I who wouldest 
trick me into shame as once before thou didst trick me 
in the shape of Menelaus, who was my lord. Now I will 
call on Zeus to blast thee with his bolts. Nay, not on 
Zeus will 1 call, but on Odysseus’ self, Odymus!^ 
Odysseus ! Come thou from the shades ahd smite this 
Palis, this trickster, who even in death finds ways to 
mock thee.’ 


She ceased, and with eyes upturned and arms out¬ 
stretched murmured, ‘ Odysseus! Odysseus ! Come.* 
Slowly the Wanderer drew near to the glory of the 
Golden Helen—slowly, slowly he came, till his dark 
eyes looked into her eyes of blue. Then at last he 
found his voice and spake. 

‘ Helen I Argive Helen I* he said, ‘I am no shadow^ 
come up from Hell to torment thee, and of Trojan Paris 
I know nothing. For 1 am Odysseus, Odysseus of 
Ithaca, a living man beneath the sunlight. Hither am 
I come to seek thee, hither I am come to win thee to 
my heart. For yonder in Ithaca Aphrodite visited me 
in a dream, and bade me wander out upon the seas till 
at length I found thee, Helen, and saw the Bed Star 
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blaze upon thy breast. And I have wandered, and 1 
have dared, and I have beard thy |ong, and rent the 
web of Fate, and I have seen the Star, and lo! at last, 
at last! I find thee. Well I saw thou knewest the arms 
of Paris, who was thy husband, and to try thee I spoke 
with the voice of Paris, as of old thou didst feign the 
voices of our wives wlieu we lay in the wooden horse 
within the walls of Troy. Thus I drew the sweetness 
of thy love from thy secret breast, as the sun tlraws out 
the sweetness of the flowers. But now I declare myself 
to be Odysseus, clad in the mail of Paris—Odysseus 
come on this last journey to be thy love and lord.' 
And he ceased. 

She trembled and looked at him doubtfully, but at 
last she spoke f 

‘ Well do I remember,' she said, ‘that when I washed 
the limbs of Odysseus, in the halls of llios, I marked a 
•great white scar beneath his knee. If indeed thou art 
Odysseus, and not a phantom from the Gods, show me 
that great scar.' 

Then the Wanderer smiled, and, resting his buckler 
against the pillar of the loom, drew'ofif his golden 
greave, and there was the scar that the boar dealt with 
his tusk on the Pajnassian hill when Odysseus was 
a*boy. 

‘ Look, Lady,' he said; ‘ is this the scar that once 
.thine eyes looked on in the balb of Troy ?' 

‘Tea,' she said, ‘it is the very scar, and now 1 know 
that thou art no ghost and no lying shape, but Odys* 
seus' self, come to be my love and lord,' and she looked 
most sweetly in his eyes. 
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Now the Wanderer wavered no more, but put out his 
arms to gather her^ to his heart. Now the Red Star 
Whs hidden on his breast, now the red drops dripped 
from the Star upon his mail, and the face of her who is ' 
the World's Desire grew soft in the shadow of his helm, 
while her eyes were melted to tears beneath his kiss. 
The Gods send all lovers like joy ! 

Softly she sighed, softly drew back from his arms, 
and her lips were opened to speak when a change came 
over her face. The kind eyes were full of fear again, as 
she gazed where, through the window of the shrine of 
alabaster, the sunlight fell in gold upon the chapel 
floor. What was that which flickered in the sun¬ 
light? or was it only the dance of the motes in the 
beam ? There was no shadow.iCast in flie sunshine; 
why did she gaze as if she saw another watching 
this m^gting of their loves? However it chanced, 
she mastered her fear; there was even a smile on her 
lips and mirth in her eyes as she turned and spoke 
again. 

‘ Odysseus, thou art indeed the cunningest of men. 
Thou hast stolen my secret by thy craft; who save 
thee would dream of craft in such an hour ? For when 
I thought thee Paris, and thy face .was hidden by thy 
helm, I called on Odysseus in my terror, as a child cries 
to a mother. Methinks I have ever held him dear; 
always I have found him ready at need, though the 
Gh>d8 have willed that till this hour my love might not 
be known, nay, not to my own heart; so I called on 
Odysseus, and those words were wrung from me to 
scare false Paris back to his own place. But the words 
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that, shoultl have driven Paris down to Hell drew 
()(lyF5sous to my breast. And now it is done, and I 
will not go back upon iny words, for we have kissed 
»our kiss of troth, before the immortal Gods liave we 
kissed, and those ghosts who guard the way to Helen, 
and whom thou alone eouldst pass, as it was hxted, aro 
wilnesses to our oath. And now the ghosts depart, for 
110 ntoie ne(‘d they guard the beauty of Helen. It is 
givt'n to thee to have, and keep, and now is Hehm onto 
more a very woman, for at thy kiss the curse was 
broken. Ah, friend ! since iny lord die<l in pleasant 
Laeedaunon, what things have I seen and suffered by 
th(' Go Is decree! P>ut two tbings I will tell tlieo, 
(Odysseus, and thou .slialt read them as thou inayc.st. 
Tliough novcr*before in thy life-days di<l tliy lips touch 
mine, yet I know that not now for the first lime we 
kiss. And this 1 know also, for the Gods have set. it in 
• my lieart, that though our love shnll he short, aud little 
joy .sliall wc have one of anotl)er, yet death sliall not 
end it. For, Odyssens, I am a <lauglder of the Gods, 
and though I .sleep and hu'get that which has been in 
my sleep, and though my shape change as but now it 
scorned to cliangc in the eyes of those ripe to die, yet I 
die not. And for tkeo, (hough thou art mortal, death 
3iall be but as the short summer nights that mark off 
day from, day. For thou shalt live again, Odysseus, as 
' thou hast lived before, and life by life we shall meet 
and love till the end is come.* 

As the Wanderer listened lit thought once more of 
that dream of Meriamun the Queen, which the pricjst 
Rei had told liirn. But he said notliing of it to Helen; 

u 
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for about the Queen and her words to him it seemed 
wisest not to speak. 

"^‘It will be well to live, Lady, if life by life I find 
thee for a love.’ 

‘ Life by life thou shalt find me, Odysseus, in this 
shape' or in that shalt thou find me—for beauty has 
many forms, and love has many names—but thou shalt 
ever find me but to lose me again. I tell tliee that as 
but now thou wonnest thy way through the ranks of 
those who watch me, the cloud lifted from my mind, and 
I remembered, and I foresaw, and I knew why I, the 
loved of many, might never love in turn. I knew then, 
Odysseus, that I am but the instrument of the Gods, 
who use me for their ends. And I knew that I loved 

t 

thee, and thee only, but with a love that" began before 
the birth-bed, and shall not be consumed by the funeral 
flame.’ , 

* So be it. Lady,’ said the Wanderer, ‘ for this I know, 
that never have I loved woman or Goddess as I love 
thoo, wlio firt henceforth as the heart in }ny breast, that 
without which I may not live,’ 

‘ Now speak on,’ she said, * for such words as thesf 
are like music in my ears.’ 

'Ay, I will speak on. Short shall bftour love, thou 
sayest. Lady, and my own heart tells me that it is born 
to be brief of days. I know that now I go on my last 
voyaging, and that death comes upon me from the 
water, the swiftest death that may be. This then I 
would dare to ask : Wh^ sliall we twain be one ? For 
if the hours of life be short, let us lo|e while we may/ 

Now Helen’s golden baif foli before her eyes like 
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the bride's veil, and she was silent for a tipie. Then 
she spoke: ^ 

‘ Not now, and not while I dwell in this ]»oly place 
may we be wed, Odyssens, for so should wo call down 
upon us the hate of Gods and men. Tell me, then, 
wliere thou dwellest in the city, and I wdll come t<» 
thee. Nay, it is not meet. Hearken, Odysseus. To¬ 
morrow, one hour before the midnight, sec that tliou 
dost stand without the pylon gates of this my temple ; 
then I will pass out to thee as well I may, and thou 
shalt know pie by the jewel, the Star-stone on my breast 
that shines through the darkness, and by that alone, and 
lead me whither thou wdlt. For then thou .shalt be my 
Iprd, and I will be thy wife. And thereafter, as the 
Gods show us, so will wc go. For know, it is in my 
mind to fly this land of Klicm, wlierc month by month 
the Gods have made the people die for me. So till 
then, farewell, Od 3 ''sseus, my love, found after many days.’ 

‘It is w^ell. Lady,' .answered the Wan«lcrer. ‘To¬ 
morrow night I meet thee without the pylon gate.s. T 
also am minded to fly tliis land of witchcraft and of 
horror, but I may scarce depart till ’Pharaoh return 
again. For he lias gone down to battle and has left mo 
t<> guard his palftee.'* 

‘ Of that wo will talk hereafter. Go now 1 Go swiftly, 
for here we may not talk more of earthly love,’ said the 
Golden Helen. 

Then he took her hand and kissed it and passed from 
before her gldry as a man amazed. 

But in his foolisb wisdom he spoke no word to her of 
Heriamun the Queen. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


TTTR LOOSING OF THE SPHUT OF HEI. 

Rei the Priost had flod with what speed he miglit 
from the Oates of IX'ath, those gates that guarded the 
loveliness of Helen and opened only upon men doome<l 
to die. The old man was heavy at heart, for lie loved 
the Wanderer. Among the dmk children of Khem ho 
had seen none likt; tliis Ach.'t3an, none tio goodly, so 
strong, and so well versed in all arts of Avar. He 
rernembercil how this man had saved the life of her he 
loved above all women—of Meriamim, the moon-child, 
the fairest (luoen who had sat uj)on the throne of Egypt, 
the fairest and the most learned, save Taia only. He 
bethought him of the Wanderer's beauty as ho stood 
upon the board while the long shafts hailed down the 
hall. Then he recalled the vision of Meriamun, which 
she had told him long years ago, and the shadow in a 
golden helm which watched the changed Hataska. The 
more he thought, the more he was perplexed and lost 
in wonder. What did the Gods intend ? Of one thing 
he was sure: the loaders of the host of dreams had 
mocked Meriamun. The man of her vision would never 
be her love : he had gone to meet his doom at the door 
X)f the Chapel Perilous. 
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So Roi hasted on, stumbling in his speed, till he 
ciimo to the Palace and passed through its halls towards 
his clmmbei'; At the entrance of her own place he met 
Merianiun the Queen. There she stood in the doorway 
like a picture in its sculptured frame, nor could any 
sight be jnore beautiful than she was, clad in her Royal 
robes, and crowned with the golden snakes. Her blacks' 
hair lay soft and deep on her, and her eyes lot^ked 
strangely forth from bcncatli tlie ivory of her brow. 

He bowed low before her and would have passecl on, 
but she staved hint, 

«r 

‘Whither goest tlu>u, Rei?’ she asktjd, ‘and why is 
thy face so sad ? ’ 

^ 'I go about my business. Queen,’lie answered, ‘ami 
1 am sad bc^cause no tidings come of riinraoh, nor of 
how it has fared with liim and the hovSt of the Apura.’ 

‘Perchance thou speakest truth, and yet not all the 
truth,’ she answered. ‘ Enter, I would have speecli 
with thee.’ 

So he entered, and at lier command seated himself 
before her in tlie very scat where the Wanderer had 
sat. Now, as lie .sat thus, of a .sudden Meriatmin the 
Queen slid to her knees before him, ami tears were in 
her eyes and her breast was shaken with sobs. And 
while he wondered, thinking that she wept at last for 
her son who was dead among the firstborn, she hid her 
face in her hands upon his knees, and trembled. 

‘ What ails thee, Queen, my fosterling ? ’ he said. 
But she only took his hand, and laid her own in it, 
and the okl priest’s eyes were dim with tears. So she 
sat for awhile, and then she looked up, but still she did 
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nob fmd words. And iie caressed the beautiful Imperial 
^bead, that no man had seen bowed before. * What is it, 
my ^daughter ? ’ he said, and she answered at last: 

‘ Hear me, old friend, who art my only friend—for if - 
I speak not my heart will surely burst; or if it break 
not, my brain will burn and I shall be no more a Queen 
't but a living darkness, where vapours creep, and wan¬ 
dering lights shine faintly on the ruin of my mind. 
Kindest thou that hour—it was the night after tlie 
hateful night that saw me Pharaoh s wife—when I crept 
to thee and told thee the vision that had come upon 
my soul, had come to mock me even at Pharaoh’s side ? ’ 

* I mind it well,’ said Rei; * it was a strange vision, 
nor might my wisdom interpret it.’ 

‘ And mindest thou what I told thee 'of the man of 
my vision—the glorious man whom I must love, he who 
was clad in golden armour and wore a golden helm 
wherein a spear-point of bronze stood fast ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I mind it,’ said Rei. 

* And how is that man named ?' she asked, whisper¬ 
ing, and staring on him with wide eyes. * Is he not 
named Eperitus, the Wanderer ? And hath he not 
come hither, the spear-point in his helm ? And is not 
the hand of ®ate upon me, Mcrianum ? Hearken, Rei, 
hearken! I love him as it was fated I should love. 
When first I looked on him as he came up the Hall of 
Audience in his glory, I knew him. I knew him for 
that man who shares the curse laid aforetime on him, 
and on the woman, and on me, whdb, in an unknown 
place, twain became ^ree and were doomed to strive 
from life to life and work each otbej’s woe upon the 
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earth. I knew him, Rei, though ho knew mo not, anil 
I say that my soul shook at the echo of his step, and 
my heart blossomed as the black earth blossoms when 
after flood Sihor seeks his banks again. A glory came 
upon me, Rei, and I looked back through all the mists 
of time and knew him for my love, and I looked forward 
into the depths of time to bo and knew him for my 
love. Then I looked on the present hour, and naught 
could I see but darkness, and naught could I hear 
but the groans of dying men and a shrill sound as of 
a woman singittg/ 

‘ An ill talc, Queen,* said Rei. 

' Ay, an ill tale, Rei, but half untold. Hearken 
again, I will tell thee all. Madness hath entered into 
ine from the Hathor of Atarhechis, the Queen of Desire. 
I am mad with love, even I who never loved. Oh, Rei I 
Rei! I would win this man. Nay, look not so sternly 
on me, it is Fate that drives me on. Last night I spoke 
to him and discovered to him the name he hides from 
us, his own name, Odysseus, Laertes’ son, Odysseus of 
Ithaca. Ay, thou startest, but so it is. I learned it by 
my magic, and wrung the truth even from the guile of 
the most crafty of men. But it seemed to me that he 
turned from me, tjaough this much I won from him, 
’ that he had jo\irneyed from far to seek me, the Bride 
that the Clods have promised him/’' 

The priest leaped up from his scat. ‘Ladyl* he 
cried, ‘ Lady 1 whom I serve and whom I have loved 
from a child, thy brain is sick, and not thy heart. Thou 
canst not love him. Dost thou^ot remember that thou 
art Queen of Khem and Pharaoh’s wife? Wilt thou 
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throw thy honour in the mire to bo trampled by a 
wandering stranger?’ 

‘Ay,’ she answered, ‘I am Queen of Khcm and 
Pharaoh’s wife, but never Pharaoh’s love. Honour! 
Why dost thou prate to me of honour ? Like ISilo in 
flood, my love hath burst the bulwark of my honour, 
and I mark not where custom set it. For all around 
the waters seethe and foam, and on them, like a broken 
lily, floats the wreck of my lost honour. Talk not to 
me of honour, llei, teach me rather how I may win my 
hero to my arms,’ 

‘Thou art mad indec«],' he groaned; ‘nevertheless—1 
had forgotten,—this must needs end in words and tears. 
Meriamun, I bring thee tidings. Ho whom thou dcsirest 
is lost to thee for ever—to thee and all tlic world.’ 

f 

She heard, then sprang from the couch and stood 
over him like a lioness over a smitten stag, her fierce 
and lovely face alive with rage and fear. 

‘ Is he dead ? ’ she hissed in his ear. ‘ Dead ! and I 
know it not? Then thou hast murdered him, and thus 
I avenge his murder.* 

With the word she snatched a dagger from her girdle 
—that same dagger with which she once hail struck at 
Menephih her brother, when he would have kissed her 
—and high it flashed above Rei the Priest. 

‘ Nay,’ she went on, letting the knife fall; * after 
another fashion shalt thou die—more slowly, Rei, yes, 
more slowly. Thou knowest the torment of the palm- 
tree ? By that thou shalt die I ’ She paused, and stood 
above him with quivering binbs, and breast that heaved, 
and eyes that flashed liko stars. 
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‘ Stay ! stay !’ he cried, ‘ It is not I who have slain 
tills Wanderer, it he. indeed is dead, but Ids own hdly. 
For he is gone up to look upon tlic Strange llathor, 

% and those who look upon the llathor do battle witli the 
Unseen Swonls, and those who do battle with the 
Unseen Swords must lie in the baths of bronze and 
seek the Under World.’ 

The face of Meriainun grew white at this Avord, as 
tile alabaster of the walls, and she cried aloud with a 
great cry. Then she sank upon the couch, pressing lier 
hand to her brow ami moaning: 

‘ How may 1 save him s' How may J .snvc' him from 
that accursed witch? Alas! it is too late—but at 
least I will know his end, ay, and hear of the beauty of 
her who shiy.-# him. Itci,’ she whisjieri'd, not in the 
s[)eech of Khcin, but in the ilcad tongue of a dead 
people, ‘ be not wrath with me. Oh, liave pity on my 
. weaknes'J. Thou knowest of the Putting-forth of the ^ 
S[)irit—is it not so ? ’ 

‘ I am instructed,’ lie auswi*rcd, in the same speech ; 
‘’twas 1 wlio tanglit thee this art, I, and that Aneimit 
Kvil which is thine.’ ' 

‘ True—it wa.s tlion, Ilci. Tliou hast ever loved me, 
s<) thou swearest, ami many a di'od of dread have we 
t^Ared together. Lend me thy Spirit, Rei, that I may 
semi it forth to the Temple of the False Hathor, and 
, learn wdiat passes in the temple, and of the death of 
him—whom I must love.’ 

‘ An ill deed, Meriarniin, and a fearful/ he answered, 
'for there shall my Spirit meet them who watch the 
gates, and who knows what may chance when the 
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bodiless one tliat yet hath eai thly life meets the bodiless 
ones who live no more on earth ?' 

* Yet wilt thou dare it, Rei, for love of me, as being 
instructed thou alone canst do,’ she pleaded. 

‘Never have I refused thee aught, Meriamun, nor 
will I say thee nay. This only I ask of thee—that if 
my Spirit comes back no more, thou wilt bury me in 
that tomb which I have made ready by Thebes, and if 
it may be, by thy strength of magic wring me from the 
power of the strange Wardens. I am prepared—thou 
knowest the spell—say it.' 

He sank back in the carven couch, and looked 
upwards. Then Meriamun drew near to him, gazed 
into his eyes and whispered in his car in that dead 
tongue she knew. And as she whispcri^d tlie face 6f 
Rei grew like the face of one dead. She drew back 
and spoke aloud: 

‘ Art thou loosed. Spirit of Rei ?' 

Then the lips of Rei answered her, saying: ‘ I am 
loosed, Meriamun. Whither shall I go ?' 

* To the court of the Temple of Hatlior, that is before 
the shrine.’ 

‘ It is done, Meriamun.’ 

‘ What seest tliou ?' 

* I see a man clad in golden armour. He stands 
with buckler raised before the doorway of the shrine, 
and before him are the ghosts of heroes dead, though , 
he may not see them with the eyes of the flesh. From 
within the shrine there comes a sound of singing, and 
lie listens to the singing.’ 

* What does he hear ? ’ 
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Then the loosed Spirit of Rci the Priest told 
Meriamim the Queen all the words of the song that 
Helen sang. And when she hoard and knew that it 
was Argive Helen who sat in the halls of Hathor, the 
heart of the Queen grow faint within her, and her 
knees trembled. Yet more did she tremble when she 
learned those words that rang like tlie words she herself 
had heard in her vision long ago—telling of bliss that 
had been, of the hate of the Gods, and of the unending 
Quest. 

Now the song ended, and the WandortT went up 
against the ghosts, and the Spirit of llei, speaking with 
the lips of Rei, told all that befell, wliilc Meriamuii 
hearkened witlt open cans—ay, and cried aloud with 
joy when thef Wanderer forced his path through the 
invisible swords. 

Then once more the sweet voice sang and the loosed 
Spirit of Rei told the words she sang, and to Meriamun 
they seemed fateful. Then he told her all the talk 
that passed between the Wanderer and the ghosts. 

Now the ghosts being g(nie she bade the Spirit of 
Rei follow the Wanderer up the sanctuary, and from the 
loosed Spirit she heard how he nmt the web, and of all 
the words of Helen^nd of the craft of him who feigned 
fo be Paris, Then the web was torn and the eyes of 
the Spirit of Rei looked on the beauty of her who was 
behind it. 

‘ Tell me of the face of the False Hathor ? ’ said the 
Queen. 

And the Spirit of Rei answered: ‘Her face is that 
beauty which gathered like a mask upon the face of 
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dead Hataska, and upon the face of the Bai, and the 
face of the Ka, when thou spakost with the spirit of 
her thou haJst slain.’ 

Now Meriarnun groanod aloud, for she knew that* 
doom was on her. Last of all, she heard the telling of 
the loves of Odysseus and of Helen, her undying foe, 
of their kiss, of their betrothal, and of that marriage 
which should be on the morrow night. Merianmn the 
Queen said never a word, but when all was done and 
the Wanderer had left the shrine again, she whispered 
in the ear of Rei the Priest, and drew back his Spirit to 
him so that he awoke as a man awakes from sleep. 

He awoke and saw the Queen sitting over agaitist 
him with a face white as the face of the dead, and 
about her deep eyes were lines of black. • * 

‘ Hast thou heard, Meriarnun ? ’ he asked. 

‘I have heard,’ she answered. 

‘ What tlreadful thing hast thou heanl ? ’ he asked • 
again, for he knew naught of that which his Spirit 
hiwl seen. 

‘1 have heard things that may not be told/ she said, 

‘ hut this I will tell thee. Ho of whom we spoke hath 
passed the ghosts, he hath met with the False Hathor 
—that accursed woman—and he^ returns here all 
unharmed. Now go, Rei I* 



f^HAPTER IX. 

TIIF, WAKING OF TllK ST.KFPKU. 

Rki (lopartcfly woiuloring ami lu'avy at heart, ami 
Meriamun the Queen passed into her hod-chainhor, and 
there she bade the eunuchs sufh'r none to enter, made 

t 

fast the doors* and threw herself down upon the hed, 
hiding her face in its woven cushions. Thus sh(‘ lay 
for many hours as one dead—till the <larkness of the 

* evening gathered in the ehaniher, Rut tliough she 
moved not, vet in her heart there burned a fire, now 
white with heat as the breath of her passion fanned it, 
and now \vaninir black and dull as the tears fell from 
her eyes. For now she knew all,—that tlie long fore¬ 
boding, sometimes dreaded, sometimes desired, and 
again, like a dreamy half forgotten, was indeed being 
fulfilled. She knew of the devouring love that must 

* eat her life away, knew that even in the grave she 

• should find no rest. And her foe was no longer a face 
beheld in a vision, but a living woman, the fairest and 
most favoured, Helen of Troy, Argive Helen, the False 
Hathor, the torch that fired great cities, the centre of 
all desire, whose life was the daily doom of men. 
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Meriainun was beautiful, but her beauty paled before 
6 he face of Helen, as a fire is slain by the sun. Magic 
she had also, more than any who were on the earth ; 
but wliat would her spells avail against the magic of* 
those changing eyes?v And it Avns Helen whom the 
Wanderer came to seek, for /ter he had travelled the 
wide lands and sailed the seas. But when he told her 
of one whom he desired, one whom he sought, she had 
deemed that she herself was that one, ay, and ha<l told 
him all. 

At that thought she laughed out, in the madness of 
her anger and her shame. And he had smiled and 
spoken of Pharaoh her lord—and the while he spoke 
he had thought not on her but of the Golden Helep. 
Now this at least she swore, that if he'might not be 
hers, never should he be Helen’s. She would see him 
dead ere that hour, ay, and herself, and if it might bo, 
Helen would she see dead also. 

To what counsel should she turn ? On the morrow 
night these two met; on the morrow night they would 
fly together. Then on the morrow must the Wanderer 
be slain. How should be be slain and leave no tale of 
murder ? By poison he might die, and Kurri the 
Sidonian should be chai’ged to give *the cup. And thep 
she would slay Kurri, saying that he had poisoned tlie 
Wanderer because of his hate and the loss of his goods 
and freedom ; and yet how could she slay her love ? If 
once she slew him then she, too, must die and seek her 
joy in the kingdom that Osiris rules, and there she 

l> •!* 

might ;iDtd little gladness. 

What, then, sliould she do ? No answer came into 
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her heart. There was one that must answer in her 
soul. 

Now she rose from the bed and stood for avvliile 
'starin" into the dark. Then she groped her way to a 
plncc whore there was a carven chest of olive-wood and 
ivory, and <lrawing a key from her girdle she' op(‘ne<l 
the chest. Within were je\Yo]s, mirrors, and unguents 
in jars of alabaster—ay, and poisons of deadly bane; 
but she touched none of these. Tljrusting her haml 
ileep into the chest, she drew forth a casket of dark 
metal that the people deemed unholy, a casket made 
of ‘ Typhon’s Bone,’ for so they call gray iron. Slie 
pressed a secret spring. It opened, and feeling within 
she found a smaller casket. Lifting it to her Iip.s she 
whispered ovef it words of no living speech, and in the 
heavy and scented dark a low flame flickered and trem¬ 
bled on her lips, as she murmured in the tongue of a 
•dead people. Then slowly the lid opened of itself, like 
a living mouth that opens, and as it opened, a gleam 
of light stole up from the box into the dusk of the 
chamber. 


Now Meriaraun looked, and shuddered as she looked. 
Yet she put her hand into the box, and muttering, 
‘Come forth—comew forth, thou Ancient Evil,’ dnnv 
somewhat to her and held it out from her on the palm 
• of her hand. Behold, it glowed in the dusk of the 
• chamber as a live ember glows among the ashes of the 
heartk Red it glowed, and green, and white, and livid 
blue, and its shape, as it lay upon her liand, was the 
shape of a coiling snake, cut, as it were, in o^>al and in 
emerald. 
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For awliilo she gazed upon it, shuddering, aa one in 
doubt. 

‘Minded am I to let thee sleep, thou Horror/ she 
murmured. ‘Twice have I looked on thee,and T would 
look no more. Nay, I will dare it, thon :gift of the ohl 
wisdom, thou frozen fire, thou sleeping Sin, thou living 
Death of the Death of the ancient city, for thou alone 
liast wisdom.’ 

Thereon she unclasj)cd the bosom of her robe and 
laid the gleaming toy, that seemed a snnke of stone, 
upon her ivory breast, though she trembled at its icy 
touch, for it was more cold than death. With botli 
her hands she clasped a pillar of the chamber, and so 
st-ood, and she was shaken with throes like the pangs of 
childbirth. Thus she endured awhile t«ll that whicli 
was a-cold grew warm, watching its brightness that 
shone through her silken dress as the flame of a lamp 
shines through an alabaster vase. So she stood for a?i 
hour, then swiftly put off all her robes and ornaments 
of gold, and loosing the dark masses of her hair let it 
fall round her like a veil. Now she bent lier head 
down to her breast, and breathed on that which lay 
upon her breast, for the Ancient Evil can live only in 
the breath of human kind. Thricy she breatjied upon 
it, thrice she whispered, ‘ Avmhe ! Awake ! Awake !’ * 

And the first time that she breathed the Thing 
stirred and sparkled. The second time that she 
breathed it undid its shining folds and reared its head 
to hers. The third time that she breathed it slid from 
her bosom to the floor, then coiled itself about her feet 
and slowly grew as grows the magician’s'magic tree. 
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Greater it grew and ^eater yet, and as it grow it 
shone like a torch in a tomb, and wound itseli about the 
body of Meriamim, wrapping her in its fiery folds till it 
k reached her middle. Then it reared its head on high, 
and from its e}'e.s. there flowed a light like the light of 
a flame, and lo I* its face was the face of a fair woman— 
it w'as the face of Meriamun ! 

Now face looked on face, and eyes glared into eyes. 
Still as a white statue of the Gods stood Meriamun the 
Queen, and all about her form and in and out of her 
dark hair twined the flaming snake. 

At length the Evil spoke—spoke with a human voice, 
with the voice of Meriamim, but in the dead speech of 
a dead people: 

* ‘ Tell me my name,’ it said. 

‘ Sin is thy name,’ answered Meriamun the Queen. 

‘ Tell me whence I come,’ it said again. 

, ‘ From the evil that is in me,’ answered Meriamun. 

* Tell me whither I go.’ 

‘ Where I go there thou goest, for I liave warmed 
thee in my breast and thofl art twined about iny heart.' 

Then the Snake lifted up its hitman head and 
laughed horribly. 

‘ Well art thou instrucced,* it said. ‘ So I love thee 
as thou lovest me,’ and it bent itself and kissed her on 
the lips. * I am that Ancient Evil, that Life which 
^ endures out of the first death ; I am that Death which 
abides in the living life. I am that which brought on 
thee the woe that is in division from the Heart's Desire, 
and the name thereof is H€U. From Life to Life thou 
hast found me ftt thy hand, now in this shape, now in 
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tliat, I taught thee the magic which thou knowest; I 
showed tliee liow to win the Throne ! Now, what wilt 
tlum of me, Meriamun, my Mother, my Sister, and my 
Child ? From Life to Life I have been witli thee : 
ever thou inightest have put me from thee, ever thou 
llicst to the wisdom which I have, and ever from thee 
1 draw my strength, for though without me thou 
mightost live, without thee I must die. Say now, what 
is it?—tell me, and I will name my price. No more 
will I ask than must be, for—ah !—I am glad to wake 
and live again ; glad to^ grip thy soul within these 
shining folds, to be fair with thy beauty!—to be foul 
with thy sin 1’ 

‘ Lay thy li[)S against iny ear and thine ear against 
my lips,' said Meriamun the Queen, ‘and Lwill say what 
it is that I will of tliee, thou Ancient Evil.’ 

So the human-headed Slvil laid its ear against the 
lips of Meriamun, and Meriamun laid her lips against 
its Ciirs, and they whispered each to each. There in 
the darkness they wdiispered, while the witch-light 
glittered down the gray snake’s shining folds, beamed 
in its eyes, and shone through the Queen’s dark hair 
and on her snowy breast. 

At length the tale was told, and the Snake lifted its 
woman's head high in the air and again it laughed. 

‘He seeks the Good,’ it,said, ‘and he shall find the 
111 I He look.s for Light, and in Darkness shall he 
wander! To Love he turns, in Lust he shall be lost! 
He w'Quld win the Golden Helen, whom he has sought 
through many a war, whom he has followed o’er many 
a sea, but first shall he find thee, Meriamun, and 
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through thee Death ! For lie shall swear by the Suakt' 
who should have sworn by the Star. Far hath ho wan¬ 
dered—further shall he wander yet, for thy sin shall 
lie his sin 1 Darkness shall wear the face of Light— 
Kvil shall shine like Good. I will give him to thee, 
Meriamun, but, hearken to iny price. No more must 
I be laid cold in the gloom while thou walkest in the 
sunshine—nay, I must be twined about thy body. Fear 
not, fear not, I shall seem but a jewel in the eyes of 
men, a girdle fashioned cunningly for the body of a 
queen. But with thee henceforth I must ever go—and 
when thou diest, with thee must I die, and with thee 
pass where thou dost pass—with thee to sleep, with 
thee to awake again—and so, on and on, till in the end 
T win or thou* win nest, or she wins who is our foe !* 

‘ I give thee thy price,’ said Moriamun the Queen. 

‘So once before thou didst give it,* answered the Kvil; 

‘ ay, far, far away, beneath a golden sky and in anotlu-r 
clime. Happy wast thou then with him thou <lost 
desire, but I twined myself about thy heart anti of 
twain came three and all the sorrow that has been. So 
woman thou hast worked, so woman it is ordained. For 
thou art she in whom all woes are gathered, in wliom 
all love is fulfillc(L And I have dragged thy glory 
ilown, woman, and I have loosed thee from thy gentle¬ 
ness, and set it free upon the earth, and Beauty is she 
named. By beauty doth Hit work who is the Golden 
Helen, and for her beauty’s sake, that all men strive to 
win, are wars and woes, are hopes and prayers, and 
longings without end. But by Evil dost thmi work who 
art divorced from Innocence, and evil shalt thou ever 
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bring on liiin whom thou dosirost. A riddle! A 
riddiu I Road it who may—read it if tliou cauAt, thou 
who art named Moriamun and Queen, but who nrt loss 
tlian Queen and more. Who art thou ? Who is slio 
they named the Helen? Who is that Wanderer who 
se(‘ks lier from afar, and who, wlio am 11 A riddle ! a 
riddle! that thou inayst not read. Yet is the answer 
written on earth and sky and sea, and in tlu! hearts of men. 

‘Now hearken 1 To-rnoi*row night thou shall lake 
me and twiiu' me about thy body, doing a.s 1 bid thee, 
and behold ! for a while thy shape sball w('ar the shajie 
of the Golden Helen, and thy face shall ho as her face, 
and thine eyes as her eyes, and thy voice ns her voice. 
Tlien I leave the rest to thee, for as Helen’s self thou 

4 

shall beguil(3 the Wanderer, and once, if Oiice only, be a 
wife to him whom thou tlesirest. Naught can I tell 
thee of the future, I wlio am but a counsellor', but here¬ 
after it may be that woes will come, woes and wars and 
death. But what matter those when thou hast had thv 
desire, when he hath sinned, and hath sworn by the 
Snake who should have sworn by the Star, and wheir 
ho is bound to thee by ties that may not be loosed ? 
Choose, Moriamun, choose! Put my counsel from thee 
and to-morrow this man thou lov^.st shall be lost to 
thee, lost in the arms of Helen; aruf tilone for many 
years shall thou bear the burden of thy lonely love. 
Take it, atrd he .shall at least be thine, let come what 
may come. Tliink on it and choose!’ 

Thus spake the Ancient Evil, tempting her who 
was named Meriarniin, while she hearkened to the 
tempting. 
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‘ I have chosen,' she said; ‘ I will wear the shape of 
Kelen, -and be a wife to him I love, and tlien lot ruin 
fall. Sleep, thou Ancient Evil. Sleep, for no more 
may I endure thy face of fear that is my fac(', nor the 
light of those llaining eyes that arc iny eyes made 
mad.’ 

Again tlie Thing reared its human head and laughed 
out in trinni])h. Then slowly it unloosed its gleaming 
coils: slowly it sliil to the earth and shrank ami 
withered like a flaming scroll, till at K‘rigth it seemed 
once more Imt a shining jewel of opal and of amethyst. 

♦ « « « « 

The Wanderer, when he Icsft the inner s<Tret .shrine, 
saw no more the guardians of the gates, nor heard tlu; 
clash of the .sA’ords unseen, for the Gods had given the 
In-aut}^ of Iloh'n to Odysst'us <jf Jth.aen, as it was 
fond.oM. 

Without the curtains the priests of the temple were 
gathered wondering—little could th(*y understand how 
it came to ]>ass that the Ik ro wdio was called Eperitus 
had vanished through the curtains and liad not been 
smitten dow’n by tlie unseen s\vor<ls. ’iXiid wlien tlicy 
saw him conic forth glorious and unharmed they cried 
aloud witli f(‘ar. • 

But he laughed and said, ‘ F<!ar not. Victory is to 
him whom the Gods appoint. I have done battle, with 
the wardens of the shrine, and passed them, and 
methinks that they arc gone. I have looked upon the 
Hathor also, and more than that seek ye not to know. 
Now give me food, for I am weary.' 

So they bowed before him, and lea<ling him thence to 
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their chamber of banquets gave him of their best, and 
watched him while lie ate and drank and put frt)tn liim 
the desire of food. 

j^hcn he rose and went from the temple, and again 
the priests bowed before him. Moreover, they gave 
him freedom of the temple, and keys whereby all 
the doors might be opened, though little, as they 
thought, ha<l he any need of keys. 

Now the Wanderer, walking gladly and light of heart, 
came to his own lodging in the courts of the Palace. 
At the door of the lodging stood Rei the Priest, who, 
when he saw him, ran to him and embraced him, so 
glad was he that the Wanderer had escaped alive. 

'Little did I think to look upon thee again, 
K[)eritus,’ he said. ‘ Had it not been for that which 

the Queen-' and he bethought himself and stayed 

his speech. 

* Nevertheless, here I arn unhurt, of ghost or men,’ 
the Wanderer answered, laughing, as he passed into the 
lodging. ‘ But what of the Queen ? ’ 

‘ Naught, Eperitus, naught, save that she was grieved 
when she learned that thou hadst gone up to the 
Temple of the Hathor, there, as she thought, to perish. 
Hearken, thou Epovitus, I know note if thou art God or 
man, but oaths are binding both on men and Gods, and 
thou didst swear an oath to Pharaoh—it not so ? * 

' Ay, Rei. I swore an oath that I would guard the 
Queen well till Pharaoh came again.' 

‘Art thou minded to keep that oath, Eperitus?’ 
asked ftei, looking on him strangely. ‘ Art thou 
minded to guard the fair fame of Pharaoh’s Queen, that 
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is more'*precious than her life ? Methiiiks thou dost 
understand my meanings Eperitus?’ 

'Perchance I understand/ ausworod the Wanderer. 
‘ Know, Rei, that I am so minded/ 

Then Rei spake again, darkly. ‘ Mothiiiks some 
shikuess hatli smitten Meriamun the Queen, and she 
craves thee for her pliysiciaii. Now things come about 
as they were foreshown in the portent of that vision 
wliereof I spoke to thee. But if thou < 3 ost break thy 
oath to him whose salt thou eatest, then, Eperitus, God 
or man, thou art a dastard.' 

‘Have I not said that I have no mind so to break 
mine oatli ?' he answered, then sank his head upon his 
breast and communed witli his crafty licart whil(» Rei 
watched liim.* Presently he lifted up his head and 
spoke: 

‘ Hei/ lie said, ‘ I am minded to tell thee a strange 
story and a true, for this T see, tliat our will runs one 
way, and Ihou canst help me, and, in liclping mo, thyself 
and Pharaoh to wliom I swore an oath, and her who.se 
honour thou boldest dear. But tliis I w'arn thee, Rei, 
that if thou dost betray me, not thine a*go, not thy office, 
nor the friendsliip thou hast ^hown me, shall save 
thee.’ • 

‘ Speak on, Odysseus, Laertes’ son, Odysseus of 
Ithaca/ &aid Rei; ' may my life be forfeit if I betray tby 
counsel, if it harm not those I serve/ 

Now the Wanderer started to his feet, crying: 

‘ How knowest thou that name ? * 

‘I know it/ said Rei, ‘and I tell thee that I lonow it, 
thou most crafty of men, to show this, that with me thy 
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ffuile will not avail tlico/ For he would not tell him 
that Ik; ha<l it. from the lips of tho Queen. 

' Thou hast heard a name, that has been in the 
mouths of many/ said the Wanderer; ‘ perchanec it is 
mine, perchance it is the natne of another. It inaLters 
not. Now know this: I fear this Queen of thine. 
Hither I came to seek a woman, but the Queen I came 
not to seek. Yet I have not come in vain, for yonder, 
Hei, yonder, in the Temple of the Hathor, I fuiiii<l her 
on who.so quest I came, and who awaited me there well 
guarded till I should come to take her. On tho 
morrow night I go forth to tho temple, and there, by 
the gates of the temple, I shall firnl her whom all nnui 
desire, but who loves rne alone among men, for .so it has 
been fated of the Gods. Thence I brihg her bitlKu* 
that bore vve may be wed. Now this is my mind: if 
thou wilt aid tne with a ship and men, that at the first 
light of dawn we should tloo this land of thine, and that ' 
thou shouldst keep my going seerot for awhile till I 
have gained the sea. True it is that I swore to guard 
tho Quocii till Pharaoh come again; but as thou 
knowest, things are so that I can besi guard her by 
my flight, and if Pharaoh tliinks ill of me—so it 
must be. Moreover I ask thee tp meet me by the 
pylon of the Temple of Hathor to-morrow at one 
hour before inidniglit. There wull we talk wuth her 
who is called the Hathor, and prepare our flight, and 
thence thou shalt go to that ship which thou hast, 
made rcad3\’ 

Now|Rei thought awhile and answered : 

‘ Somewhat I fear to look upon this Goddess, yet I 
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will (lam it. Tell me, thou, Ijow shall T kimw Iut at 
the tcmj)l('s gate? ’ 

^Tlioti shalt know her, Rci, by tho real star which 
burns upon her breast. Rut fear not, for T will bo 
there. Say, wilt thou make the ship ready ? ’ 

^Tho ship shall bo ready, Eporitus, and though T love 
thee well, I say this, that I would it rode tlu* waves 
which roll around tho shores of Khoin and thou wort in 
it, and with thee she who is called tlie Ilath^lr, that 
(ioddc.ss whom thou desin-*st.’ 



CHAPTER X. 

ITHK OATH OF/rffK WANDKUEU. 

That night the Wanderer saw not Meriamun, but on 
the morrow she sent a messenger to him, bidding hirii 
to her feast that night. He had little lieart to go, but 
a Queen^s courtesy is a command, and he went at sun¬ 
down. Rci also went to the feast, anti as he went, 
meeting the Wanderer in the ante-chamber, ho whis¬ 
pered to. him that all things were made ready, that a 
good ship waited him in tlie harbour, the very shi})* 
that he tiad captured from the Sidonians, and that 
he, Rei,^ would be with him by the pylon gate of tlu' 
templn one hour before midnight. 

Presently, as he whispered, the doors were flung wide 
and Meifamun the Queen passed in, followed by 
eunuchs and waiting-women. SheAvas royally arrayed, 
her face w'as pale and cold, but her great eyes 
fflowed in it Low the Wanderer bowed before her. * 
She bent her head in answer, then gave him her hand, ‘ 
and he led her to the feast They sat there side by 
side, but the Queen spoke little, and that little of 
Phara(^ and tlie host of the Apura, from whom no 
tidings came. 
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When at length the feast was done, Meriamun bade 
the Wanderer to her private chamber, and thither he 
wont for awhile, though sorely against his will. But 
Rei came not in with them, and thus he was left alone 
with the Queeli, for she dismissed the waiting ladies. 

When they had gone there was silence for a space, 
hut ever the Wanderer felt'" the eyes of Meriamun 
watching him as though they would read his heart. 

' I am weary,* she said, at length. ‘ Tell me of thy 
wanderings, Odysseus of Ithaca—nay, tell me of the 
siege of Ilios and of the sinftll Helen, who brought all 
these woes about. Ay, and tell me how thou didst 
creep from the leaguer of the Achseans, and, wrapped in 
a beggar’s weeds, seek speecli of this evil Helen, now 
justly slain of%he angry Gods.’ 

‘Justly slain is she indeed,’ answered iho crafty 
Wanderer. ‘ An ill thing is it, truly, that the lives of 
' so many heroes should be lo.st because of the beauty of 
a faithless woman. I had it in my, own heart to slay 
her when I spoke with her in Troy town, but the 
Gods held my hand.' 

‘ Was it so, indeed ? ’ said the Queen, smiling darkly. 
‘ Doubtless if yet she lived, and thou sawest her, thoy 
wouldst slay her. Is it not so, Ody.?seus ? * 

‘ She lives no more, O Q^ecn I ’ he answered. 

‘ Nj|y, she lives no more, Odysseus. Now tell me; 
• yesterday thou wentest up to the Temple of the 
Hathor; tell me what thou didst see in the temple. 

*I saw a fair woman, or, perchance, an immortal 
Goddess, stand upon the pylon brow, and as she stood 
-and sang those who looked were bereft of reason, ^nd 
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thereafter some tried to pass the ghosts who guarded 
the womaa, and were slain of invisible swords. It was 
a strange sight to see/ 

‘ A strange sight, truly. But thou didst not lose thy 
craft, Odysseus, nor try to break through 1 ,he gliosts ? ’ 

‘ Nay, Meriamun. In my youth I have looked upon 
the beauty of Argive Helen, who was fairer than she who 
stood upon the pylon tower. None who have looked 
upon the Helen would seek to win the Hathor.’ 

‘But, perchance, those who have looked upon the 
Hathor may seek to win the Helen,’ she answered 
slowly, and he knew not what to say, for he felt the 
power of her magic on him. 

Sq for aw'hile they spoke, and Meriamun, knowing 
all, wondered much at the guile of the Wanderer, but 
showed no wonder in her face. At length he rose 
and, bowing before her, said that he must visit the 
guard that watched the Palace gates. She looked 
upon him strangejy and bade him go. Then he went,^ 
and right glad he \vas thus to be free of her. 

But when the curtains had swung behind him, 
Meriamun the Queen sprang to her feet, and a dread- 
j^l light of daring burned in her eyes. She clapped 
her hands, and bade those who canje to her seek their 
rest, as she w^ould also, for she was weary and needeS 
none to wait upon her. So the women went, living 
her alone, and she passed into her sleeping chamber. 

' Now must the“ bride deck herself for the bridal,’ she 
said, and straightway, pausing not, drew forth the 
Ancient Evil from its hiding-place and warmed it on 
her ]^east, breathing the breath of life into its nostrils. 
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Now, as before, it grew and wound itself about her, 
luid wbispored in her e:u*, bidding her clothe lierself in 
bridal white and clasp the Evil around her; tlicn think 
upon the beauty she luui seen gather on the face of 
dead Hataska in the Temple of Osiris, and on the face of 
the Bai, and the face of the Ka. She <lid its command, 
fearing nothing, for her heart was alight with love, 
and torn with jealous hate, and little did she reck of 
the sorrows which her sin should brinf; forth. So she 
bathed herself in ])eifumes, shook out her shining hair, 
and clad herself in white attire Then she looked 
upon her beauty in the mirror of silver, and cried in the 
bitterness of her heart to the Evil that lay beside her 
like a snake asleep. * 

** Ah, am I i¥>t fair enow to win him whom i love ? 
Say, thou Evil, must I indeed steal the beauty of^ 
another to win him wliom 1 love V 
, ‘ This must thou do,’ said the Evil, ‘ or lose him in 

Helen’s anns. For though thou art fair, yet is she 
Beauty’s self, and her gentleness he loves, and not thy 
pride. Choose, choose swiftly, for presently the Wan¬ 
derer goea forth to win tlie Golden Helen.’ 

Then she doubted no more, but lifting the shining 
Evil, held it to her. ^ With a dreadful laugh it twined 
itfelf about her, and lo! it shrank to the shape of a 
girdling, double-headed snake of gold, with eyes of ruby 
^flame. And as it shrank Meriainun the Queen thought 
on the beauty she bad seen upon tbe face of dead 
Hataska, on the face of the Bai, and the flicc of tlie Ka, 
and all the while she watched her beauty in the mirror. 
And as she watched, behold, her face grew as the fiKce 
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of death, asheu and hollow, then slowly burned into life 
again—but all her loveliness was changed. Changed 
were her dark locks to locks of gold, changed were her 
deep eyes to eyes of blue, changed was the glory of her ‘ 
pride to the sweetness of the Helen's smile. Fairest 
among women had been her form, now it was fairer yet, 
and now—now she was Beauty’s self, and like to swoon 
at the dream of her own loveliness. 

* So, ah, so must the Hathor seem,’ she said, and lo 1 
her voice rang strangely in her ears. For the voice, 
too, was changed, it was more soft than the whispering 
of wind-stirred reeds; it was more sweet than the 
murmuring of bees at noon. 

Now she must go forth, and fearful at lier own loveli¬ 
ness, and heavy with her sin, yet glad with a strange 
joy, she passes from her chamber and glides like a star- 
beam through the still halls of her Palace. The white 
light of tlie moon creeps into them and falls upon the* 
faces of the dread tul Gods, on the awful smile of 
sphinxes, and the pictures of her forefathers, kings and 
(jueens who long were dea^. And as she goes she 
seems to hear them whisper each to each of the dr^ad- 
I’ul sin that she has sinned, and of the sorrow that shall 
be. But she does not heed, and pever stays her foot. 
For her heart is alight as with a flame, and she wtil 
win the Wanderer to her arms—the Wanderer sought . 

ijhrough many lives, found after many deaths. 

' \''' 

' y 

Now the Wanderer is in his chamber, waiting for 
the hour to set forth to find the Golden Helen. His 
heart is alight, and strange dreams of the past go before 
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his eyes, and strange visions of long love to be. His 
heart burns like a lamp in the blankness, and by that 
light he sees all the days of his life that havo been, 
and all the wars that he has won, and all the seas that 
he has sailed. And now he knows that these things 
are dreams indeed, illusions of the sense, for there 
is but one thing true in the life of men, and that is 
Love ; there is but one thing perfect, the beauty which 
is Love’s robe; tlicre is but one thing which all men 
seek and arc born to find at last, the heart of the 
Golden Helen, the World's Desire, that is peace and 
joy and rest. 

He binds his armour on him, for foes innv lurk in 
darkness, and takes the Bow of Eurytu?, and the gray 
bolts, of deaths for perchance the hght is not yet done, 
and he must cleave his way to joy. Tlu n ho combs his 
locks and sets the golden lielni upon them, and, praying 
*to the Gods who hear nut, he passes from his chamber. 

Now the chamber opened into a great ball of pillars. 
As was bis custom when he went alone by night,^ho 
Wanderer glanced warily down the duslcy hall, but 
be might sec little because of the shadows. Nevertlic- 
less, the moonlight poured into the centre of the hall 
from the clerestories*in the roof, and lay there shining 
wtiite as water beneath black banks of reeds. Again 
the Wanderer glanced with keen, quick eyes, for there 
•was a sense in his heart tliat he was no more alone in 
the ball, though whether it were man or ghost, or, per¬ 
chance, one of the fmmortal Gods who lookpd on him, 
he might not tell. Now it seemed to him tliat he saw 
a sha|)e. of white moving far away in the shadow. 
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Then be grasped the black bow and laid hand upon his 
quiver so that the shafts rattled. 

Now it would seem that the shape in the shadow 
heard the rattling of the shafts, or perchance saw the 
moonlight gleam upon the Wanderer’s golden harness 
—at the least, it drew near till it came to the edge of 
the pool of light. There it paused as a bather pauses 
ere she steps into the fountain. The Wanderer paused 
also, wondering what the shape might be. Half was he 
minded to try it with an arrow from the bow, but he 
held his hand and watched. 

And as he watched, the white shape glided into the 
space of moonlight, and he saw that it was the form of 
a woman draped in white, and that about her shone^ a 
gleaming girdle, and in the girdle gems which sparkled 
like the eyes of a snake. Tall was the shape and lovely 
as a statue of Aphrodite; but who or what it was he 
might not tell, for the head was bent and the face* 
hidden. 

1|.whilo the shape stood thus, and as it stood, the 
Wanderer passed tow'ards it, marvelling much, till he 
also stood in the pool of moonlight that shimmered on 
his golden mail. Then suddenly the shape lifted its 
face so that the light fell full on it|i and stretched out its 
arms towai'ds him, and lo I the face was the face ^bf 
Argive Helen—of her whom he Avent forth to seek. He 
looked upon its beauty, he looked upon the eyes of blue,* 
upon the golden hair, upon the shining arms; then 
slowly, very slowly, and in silence—^Tor he could find no 
words—tlio Wanderer drew near. 

She did not move nor speak. So still she stood that 
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scarce she seemed to breathe. Only the shining eyes of 
her snake-girdle glittered like living things. Again he 
stopped fearfully, for he held tliat this was surely a 
mocking ghost whicli stood before him, but still sliu 
neither moved nor spoke. 

Then at length he found his tongue and spoke; 

‘ Lady,* he whispered, ‘ is it indeed thou, is it Argivo 
Helen whom I look upon, or is it, perchance, a ghost 
sent by Queen Persephone from the House of Hades to 
make a mock of me ? ’ 

Now the voice of Helen answered him in sweet tones 
and low; 

‘ Did I not tell tlioc, Odysseus of Ithaca, did 1 not tell 
thee, yesterday in the halls of Hatlior, after thou hadst 
overcome the ghosts, that to-night we should bo wed ? 
Wherefore, tluiii, dost thou deem tjjo of the number of 
the bodiless ? ’ 

The Wanderer liearkeneil. The voice was the voico 
of Helen, the eyes were the eyes of Helen, and yet hig 
heart feared guile. 

‘ So did Argivo H(‘leu tell mo of a truth, Lady, but 
this she said, that I should find her by the pylon of tho 
temple, and lead her thence to he my hrhlo. Thither 1 
go but now to BOeb her. But if thou art Helen, how 
comest thou to these Palace lialls ? And w'here, Laly, 
is that Red Star wliich should gleam upon thy breast, 
that Star which weeps out the blood of men ?' 

‘ No more doth the red dew fall from the Star that 
was set upon my breast, Odysseus, for now that tlmu 
hast won me men die no more for my beauty’s sake, 
Gone is the Star of War; and see, Wisdom rings me 
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round, the symbol of the Deathless Snake that signifies 
love eternal. Tiiou dost ask how I came hither, I, who 
am immortal and a daughter of the Gods ? Seek not 
to know, Odysseus, for where Fate puts it in my mind 
to be, there do the Gods bear me. Wouldst thou, then, 
that I leave thee, Odysseus ? * » 

‘ Last of all things do I desire thi.s,’ he answered, for 
now his wisdom went a-wandering; now he forgot the 
words of Aphrodite, warning him that the Helen miglit 
be known by one thing only, the Red Star on her breast, 
whence falls the blood of men ; and he no more doubted 
but that she was the Golden Helen. 

Then she who wore the Helen’s shape stretched out 
her arms and smiled so sweetly that the Wanderer 
knew nothing any more, save that she drew him to her. 

Slowly she glided before him, ever smiling, and where 
slio went he foliow'cd, as men follow beauty in a dream. 
She led him through halls and corridors, past the 
sculptured statues of tlio Gods, past man-headed 
sphinxes, and pictures of long dead kings. 

And as she goes, once more it seems to her that she 
liears them whisper each to each of the horror of her sin 
and the sorrow that shall be. But naught she heeds 
who ever leads him on, and naught he hears who ever 
follows after, till at length, though he knows it noV 
they stand in the bed-chamber of the Queen, and 
by Pharaoh’s golden bed. 

Then once more she speaks ; 

‘Odysseus of Ithaca, wliom I have loved from the 
beginning, and whom I shall love till all deaths arc 
doue, before thcc stands that Loveliness which the Gods 
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predestined to tliy arms. Now take thou thy Bride; 
but first la}^ tliy hand upon this golden Snake, that rings 
me round, the new bridal gift of the Gods, and swear 
thy marriage oath, which may not bo brt)ken. Swear 
thus, Odysseus : “ I love thee. Woman or Immortal, and 
thee alone, and by whatever name thou art called, arul 
in whatever shape thou goest, to thee I will cleave, and 
to thee alone, till the day of the passing of Time. I 
Avill forgive thy sins, I will soothe thy sorrows, I will 
sutler none to come betwixt thee and me. This I swear 
to thee. Woman or Immortal, who dost stand before me. 
I swear it to thee. Woman, for now and for ever, for 
here and hereafter, in whatever shape thou goest on 
tljo earth, by whatever name thou art known among 
men.” • 

‘ Swear thou thus, Odysseus of Ithaca, Laertes’ son, 
or leave me and go thy ways! ’ 

‘ Great is the oath,’ qu(;th the Wanderer; for 
though now he feared no guile, yet his crafty heart 
liked it ill. 

‘Choose, and choose swiftly,’ she answered. ‘ Swear 
the oath, or leave me and never see me more 1 ’ 

‘Leave thee I will not, and cannot if I would,’ he 
said. ‘Ljidy, I .swear!’ And he laid his hand upon the 
^^lake that ringed her round, and swore the dreadful 
oath. Yea, he forgot the words of the Goddess, and the 
'words of Helen, and he swore by the Snake who should 
have sworn by the Star. By the immortal Gods he 
swore it, by the Symbol of the Snake, and by the 
Beauty of his Bride. And as he swore the eyes of the 
Serpent sparkled, and the eyes of her who wore the 
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beauty of Helen sbone, and faintly the black bow of 
Eurytiis thrilled, foreboding Death and War. 

But little the Wanderer thought on guile or War 
or Death, for the kiss of her whom he deemed the 
(lolden Helen was on his lips, and he went up into 
tlie golden bed of Meriamun. 



CHAPTER XT. 

THE WAKING OF THE WANDERER. 

Now Rci the Priest, as liad been appointed, went to 
the pylon gate of the Temple of Hathor. Awhile he 
stood looking for the Wanderer, but though the hour 
had come, the Wanderer came not. Then the Priest 
went to the pylon and stood in the shadow of the gate. 
As he stood there a wicket in tlic gate opened, and 
there passed out a veiled figure of a woman upon whoso 
breast bunied a red jewel that shone in the night like 
a star. The woman waited awhile, looking down the 
moonlit road between the black rows of sphinxes, but 
the road lay white and empty, and she turned and hid 
herself in the shadow of the pylon, wljere Rei could see 
nothing of her except the red star that gleamed upon 
her breast 

• Now a great fear came upon the old man, for ho knew 
that he. looked upon the strange and deadly Hathor. 
Perchance he too would perish like the rest who ha^l 
looked on her to their ruin. He thought of flight, but 
he did not dare to fly. Then he too stared down the 
road seeking for the Wanderer, but no shadow crossed 
the moonlight. Thus things went for awhile, and still 
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the Hathor stood silently in the shadow, and still the 
blood-red star shone upon her breast. And so it came 
to pass that the World’s Desire must wait at the tryst 
like some forsaken village maid. 

While Rei the Priest crouched thus against the pylon 
wall, praying for the coming of him who came not, sud¬ 
denly a voice spoke to him in tones sweeter than a lute. 

‘ Who art thou that hidcst in the shadow^ ? ’ said the 

. ^ 
voice. 

He knew that it was tlic Hathor who spoke, and so 
afraid was he that hife could not answer. 

Then the voice spoke again ; 

* Oh, thou most crafty of men, why doth it please thee 
to come hither to seek me in the guise of an aged 
priest. Once, Odysseus, I saw thee in a beggar's weed^j, 
and knew thee in the midst of thy foes. Shall I not 
know thee again in peace beneath thy folded garb and 
thy robes of white ? ’ 

Rei heard and knew that he could hide himself no 
longer. Therefore he came forward trembling, and 
and knelt before her, saying; 

* Oh, mighty Queen, I am not that man whom thou 
didst name, nor am I hid in any wrappings of disguise. 
Nay, I do avow myself to be named Rei the Chief 
Architect of Pharaoh, the Commander of the Legion of 
Amen, the chief of the Treasury of Amen, and a man 
of repute in this land of Khem. Now, if indeed thou 
art the Goddess of this temple, as I judge by that 
red jewel which burns upon tby breast, I pray thee be 
merciful to tby servant and smite me not with tby 
wrath, for not by my own will am I here, but by the 
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command of that hero whom thou hast named, and for 
whose coming I await. Be merciful therefore, and hold 
thy hand.’ 

‘ Fear not thou, Rci,’ said the sweet voice. ' Little 
am I minded to harm thee, or any man, for though 
many men have gone down the path of darkness because 
of me, who am a doom to men, not by ray will has it 
been, but by the will of the immortal Gods, who use 
^ me to their ends. Rise thou, Roi, and tell me why 
tho»i art come hither, and whore is he whom I have 
named ? ’ * 

Then Rei rose, and looking up saw the light of tho 
• Helen’s eyes shining on him through her veil. But 
there was no anger in them, they shone mildly as stars 
in*an evening %ky, and his heart was comforted. 

‘ I know not where tlie Wanderer is, 0 thou 
Immortal,' he said. ‘This I know only, that he bade 
nnc meet him here at one hour before midnight, and so 
I came.’ 

‘ Perchance he too will come anon,’ said the sweet 
voice; ‘but why did he, whom thou namest the Wan¬ 
derer, bid thee meet him here ? ’ , 

‘ For this reason, 0 Hathor. He told me that this 
night he should he v^ed to thee, and was minded there¬ 
after to fly from Khem with thee. Therefore he barle 
•. me come, who am a friend to him, to talk with thee 
•and him as to how thy flight should go, and yet he 
comes not.’ 

Now as Rei spake, he turned his face upward, and 
the Golden Helen looked upon it. 

* Hearken, Rei,’ she said; ' but yesterday, after I had 
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stood upon the pylon tower as the Gods decreed, and 
sang to those who w^ere ripe to die, I went to my shrine 
and wove my web while the doomed men fell beneath 
the swords of them who were set to guard my beauty, 
but who now are gone. And as I wove, one passed the 
Ghosts and rent the web and stood before me. It was 
he whom I await to-night, and after awhile I knew him 
for Odysseus of Ithaca, Odysseus, Laertes’ son. But as 
I looked on him and spake with him, behold, I saw 
a spirit watching us, though he might not see it, a 
spirit whose face I knew not, for no such man have I 
known in my life days. Know then, Rei, that the face 
of the spirit was thy face, and its robes thy robes.' 

Then once more Rei trembled in his fear. 

‘ Now, Rei, I bid thee tell me, and speak the trufli, 
lest evil come on thee, not at my hands indeed, for I 
would harm none, but at the hands of those Immortals 
who are akin to me. What did thy spirit yonder, in my 
sacred shrine ? How didst thou dare to enter and 
look upon my beauty and hearken to my words ? * 

‘ Oh, great Queen,’ said Rei, ‘ I will tell thee the 
truth, and I pray thee let not the wrath of the Gods 
fall upon me. Not of my own will did my spirit enter 
into thy Holy Place, nor do I knpw aught of what it 
saw therein, seeing that no memory of it remains fn 
me. Nay, it was sent of her whom I serve, who is the 
mistress of all magic, and to her it made report, but • 
what it said I know not.' 

* And whom dost thou serve, Rei ? And why did she 
send thy spirit forth to spy on me ? ’ 

‘1 serve Meriamun the Queen, and she sent my spirit 
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forth to learn what befell the Wanderer when he went 
up against the Ghosts/ 

‘And yet he said naught to me of this Meriamun. 
Say, Rci, is she fair ?' 

‘ Of all women who live upon the earth she is the 
very fairest/ 

‘ Of all, sayest thou, Rci ? Look now, and say if 
Meriamun, whom thou dost serve, is fairer than Argive 
Helen, whom thou dost name the Hathor?’ and she 
lifted her veil so that he saw the face that was 
beneath. 

Now when he heard that name, and looked upon the 
glory of her who is Beauty’s self, Rei shrank back till 
he; went nigh to falling on the earth. 

‘ Nay/ he saW, covering his eyes with his hand; ‘ nay, 
thou art fairer than she.’ 

‘Then tell me/ she said, letting fall her veil again, 
‘and for thine own sake tell me true, why would 
Meriamun the Queen, whom thou servest, know the 
fate of him who came up against the Ghosts ? ’ 

‘ Wouldst thou know, Daughter of Amen ? ’ answered 
Rei; ‘ then I will tell thee, for through thee alone she 
whom I serve and love can be saved from shame. 
Meriamun doth also Jove the man whom thou wouldst 
wed.' 

Now when the Golden Helen heard these words, she 
'pressed her hand against her bosom. 

‘So I feared,’ she said, * even so. She loves him, and 
he comes not. Ah I if it be so 1 Now, Rei, I am 
tempted to pay this Queen of thine in her own craft, 
and send thy spirit forth to spy on her. Nay, that I 
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will not do, for never shall Helen work by shameful 
guile or magic. Nay—hut we will hence, Rci, we will 
to the Palace where my rival dwells, there to learn the 
truth. Fear not, I will bring no ill on ihee, nor on her 
whom thou servest. Lead me to tlic Palace, Rci. 
Lead mo swiftly.* 

Ir 

Now the Wanderer slept in the arms of Mcriamun, 
who wore the shape of Argive Helen. TTis golden 
harness 'vvaa piled by tlie gohlen bed" and by the bed 
stood the black bow of Eurytus. The night drew on 
towards the dawning, when of a sudden the Bow’ awoke 
and sung, and thus it sang: 

‘ Wake ! wake ! though the arms of thy Love about thee, 
dearer by far 

Than her kias is the sound of the tight; 

And more sweet than her voice is the cry i>f the trumpet, and 
goodlier far 

Than her arms is the battle’s delight: 

And what eyes ere so bright as the sheen of the bronze when the 
sword is aloft, 

What breast is so fair as the shield ? 

Or what garland of rosea is dear as the helm, and what sleep is so 
soft 

As the sleep of slain men on the tield <' 

• 

Lo! the Snake that was twined about the form bf 
her who wore the shape of Helen heard the magic song. 
It awoke, it arose. It twined itself about the body of • 
the Wanderer and the body of her who wore the shape 
of Helen, knitting them together in the bond of sin. 
It grew, and lifting its woman’s head on high, it sang in 
answer. And thus it sang of doom: 
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‘ Sleep! be at rest for an hour; as in death men believe tliey shall 
rest, 

But they wifke ! And thou too shalt a'wake ! 
la tlie dark of the grave do they stir; but about thorn, on anus 
and on breast, 

Are the toils and the coils of the Snake : 

By tlje tree where the first lovers lay, did 1 watch as I watch 
wliere he lies, „ , 

Love laid on the bosoui of Bu'-t I ’ 

Then llic trreat Bow answered tlio Snake, ami it 

o * 


* or the tree* wliere the first lovers siirried, was I shupen ; I bid 
thee arise, 

Thuu Slayer that soon shalL he dust.’ 

And tlie Snake sang reply :— 

‘l^e thou silent, ipy Daughter of Death, be thou silent nor \frake 
him from sleep, 

With the song and the sound of thy livath.’ 

. 'I'lie Bow heard the song (jf tlie Snake. The IJealli 
hi'ard the song of the Sin, aiul again its iliiii inusie 
thrilled upon tlie air. For thus it sang : 

*Be thou silent, my M(»ther of Sin, fcjr this \witcli it Ls given me 
to keep , 

O’er the .vleep of the dealer of Dealli !' 

'riioii the Snake j^ing : 

‘IIii>li, hush, thou art young, and thou earnest to birth when 
the making was dtme 

Of the world ; 1 am older therein ! * 

And the Bow answered : 

‘ But without me thy strength \\ew»( a> weakne'.«, the prize of thy 
strength were unwon. 

1 um Deaths and thy Daughter, 0 Sin 1 ’ 
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Now the song of the Snake and the^ng of the Bow 
sunk through the depths of sleep till th^y reached the 
Wanderer's ears. He sighed, he stretched out his 
mighty arms, he opened his eyes, and lo I they looked 
upon the eyes that bent above him, eyes of flame that 
lit the face of a woman—the face of Meriamun that 
wavered on a serpent’s neck and suddenly was gone. 
He cried aloud with fear, and sprang from the couch. 
The faint light of the dawning crept through the ca.se- 
raents and fell upon the bed. The faint light of tlio 
dawning fell upon the golden bed of Pharaoh’s Queen, 
it gleamed upon the golden ai-mour that was piled by 
the bed, and on the polished surface of the great black 
bow. It shone upon tlic face of her who lay in the bed. 

Then he remembered. Surely he had slept with tlie 
Golden Helen, who was his bride, and surely ho had 
dreamed an evil dream, a dream of a snake that wore 
the face of Pharaoh’s Queen. Yea, there lay the Golden* 
Helen, won at last—the Golden Helen now made a wife 
to him. Now he mocked his own fears, and now lio 
bent to wake her with a kiss. Faintly the new-born 
light crept and gathered on her face; ah ! how beautiful 
she was in sleep. Nay, what was this? Whoso face 
was this beneath his own ? Not i^o had Helen looked 
in the shrine of her temple, when he tore the wdb. 
Not so had Helen seemed yonder in the pillared hall 
when slie stood in the moonlit space—not so had she • 
seemed when he sware the great oath to love her, and 
her alone. Whose beauty„was it then that now he saw ? 
By the Immortal Gods, it was the beauty of Meriamun; 
it was the glory of Pharaoh’s Queen! 
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He stared up6n her lovely sleeping face, while terror 
shook his souL How could this be ? What then had 
he done ? 

Then light brolce upon him. He looked around the 
chamber—there on the walls were graven the images of 
tl»e Gods of Khem, there above the bod the names of 
Meneptah and Meriamun were written side by side in 
the sacred signs of Khein. Not with the Golden Helen 
had ho slept, but witli the wife of Pharaoh 1 To her he 
had sworn the oath, and she had worn the Helen’s shape 
—and now the spell was broken. 

He stood amazed, and as he stood, again the groat 
bow thrilled, warning him of Death to come. Then his 
strength came back to him, and he seized his armour 
and girt it ab»ut him piece by piece till he lifted the 
golden helm. It slipped from his hand ; with a ciash it 
fell upon the inarblo floor. With a crush it fell, and 
*sho who slept in the bod awoke with a cry, and sprang 
from the bed, her dark liair streaming down, her night- 
gear held to her by tlic gohlcn snake with gemmy eyes 
that she must ever wear. But he caught his sword in 
his hand, and threw down the ivory sli/iatli. 



LOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

TilK VKNGEANCE OF KUUiU. 

The Wanderer and Pharaoh’s Queen stood face to face 
in the twilight of the chamber. They stood in silence, 
while bitter anger and burning shame poured into his 
licart and shone from his eyes. But the face of 
Mcriainun wjus cold as the face of the dead, and oa it 
was a smile such as the carven sphinxes wear. Only * 
her breast heaved tumultuously as though in triumph, 
and her limbs (Quivered like a shaken reed. At length 
she spoke. 

* Why lookest thou so strangely on me, my Lord and 
Love; aiivl why hast thou girded thy harness on thy 
back ? Scaiceiy doth glorious Ra creep from the 
breast of Nout, and wouldst thou leave thy bridal beS, 
Odysseus ? * 

Still ho spoke no word, but looked on her with burn¬ 
ing eyes. Then she stretched out her arms and came 
towards him lover-like. And now he found his tongue 
again. 

*Gct thee from me!* he said, in a voice low and 
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terrible to hear; ‘ get thee from me. Dare not to touch 
me, thou, who art a harlot and a witch, le.st I forget my 
manhood and strike thco dead before me.* 

‘That thou c^inst not do, Odysseus,* she answered 
soft, ‘ for whatever else I be I am thy wife, and thou art 
bound to me for ever. What was the oath which thou 
didst swear not five short h9ur5 ago ?' 

‘ I swore an oath indeed, but not to thee, Meriamun. 
I swore an oath to Argive Helen, wltom I love, and I 
wake to find thee sleeping at my side, thco whom I 
hate.' 

‘ Nay,' she said, ‘ to me thou didst aWear the oath, 
Odysseus, for thou, of men thp most guileful, ha.st at 
length been overmastered in guile. To me, " Woman or 
Immortal,'' thou didst swenr “for now and for ever, for 
here and hereafter, in whatever shape thou goest on the 
earthy Ity whatever name Him art knmvn among men!* Oh, 
he not wroth, my lord, but hearken. What matters the 
shape in which thou scest me ? At tho least am I not 
(air ? And what is beauty but a casket that hides the 
gem within ? 'Tis my love which thou hast won, my 
love that is immortal, and not the flesh that perishes. 
For I have loved thee, ay, and thou hast loved me from 
of old and in other lives than this, and I tell thee that 
w(fshall love again and yet again when thou art no more 
Odys!?eus of Ithaca, and when I am no more Meriamun, 
a Queen of Khein, but while we walk in other forms 
upon the world and are named by other names. I am 
thy doom, thou Wanderer, and wherever thou dost 
wander through the fields of Life and Death I shall be 
at thy side. For I am She of whom thou art, and 

R 
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thou art He of whom I am, and though the Gods have 
severed us, yot must we float together down the river of 
our lives till we find that sea of which the Spirit knows. 
Therefore put me not from thee and raise not ray wrath 
against thee, for if I used magic to bring thee to my 
arms, yet they are thy home.* And once more she came 
towards him. 

Now the Wanderer drew an arrow from his quiver, 
and set the notch against his breast and the keen barb 
towards the breast of Meriaraun. 

‘Draw on,' he said. ‘Thus will I take thee to 
niy arms agdn. Hearken, Meriaimm the witch,— 
Meriainun the harlot: Pharaoh's wife and Queen of 
Khcm. To thee I swore an oath indeed, and perchance 
because I suffered thy guile to overcome my wisdom, 
because I swore upon That which circles thee .about, 
and not by the Red Star wliioh gleams upon the Helen’s 
breast, it may be that I sliall lose her whom I love. 
indeed the Queen of Heaven told me, yonder in sea-girt 
Ithaca, though to my sorrow I forgot her words. But if 
I lose her or if I win, know this, that I love her and her 
only, and I hate thro like the gates of hell. For thou 
hast tricked me with thy magic, thou hast stolen the 
shape of Beauty’s sidf and dared ^to wear it, thou hast 
drawn a dreadful oath from me, anC I have taken tliee 
to wife. And more, thou art the Queen of Khem, thou 
art Pharaoh’s wife, whom I swore to ^uard; but thou 
hast brought the last shame upon me, for now I am a 
man dishonoured, and I have sinned against the hos' 
pliable hearth, and the God of guests and hosts. And 
therefore I will do this. 1 will call together the guard of 
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which I am chief, and tell them all thy shame, ay, and 
all my sorrow. I will shout it in the streets, I will 
publish it from the temple tops, and when Pharaoh 
comes again I will call it into his ear, till he and all who 
live in Khem know thee for what thou art, and see thee 
in thy naked shame.’ 

She hearkened, and her face grew terrible to see. A 
moment she stood as though in thought, one hand 
pressed to her brow and one upon her breast. Then 
she spoke. 

‘ Is that thy last word. Wanderer ? ’ 

‘It is my last word. Queen/ he answered, and turned 


to go. 

’flien with the hand that rested on her breast she 
rent her night robes and tore her perfumed hair. Past 
him she rushed towards the door, and as she ran sent 
scream on scream echoing up the painted walls. 

The curtains shook, the doors were burst asunder, 
and through them poured guards, eunuchs, and waiting- 
women. 

‘Help,’ she cried, pointing to the Wanderer. ‘Help, 
help! oh, save mine honour from this evil man, this 
foreign thief whom Pharaoh set hi guard me, and who 
guards me thus. TIus coward who dared to creep upon 
me—the Queen of Khcm—even as I slept in Pharaoh’s 
bed I ’ arid she cast herself upon the floor and threw her 
bair about her, and lay tlicie giouning and weeping a» 
though in, the last agony of shame. 

Now when the guard.s saw how the thing was, a great 
cry of rage and shame went up from them, and they 
rushed upon the Wanderer like wolves upon a stag at 
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bay. But he leapt backwards to the side of the bed, 
and even as he leapt he set the arrow in hb hand upon 
the string of the great black bow. Then he drew it to 
his ear. The bow-string sang, the arrow rushed forth, 
and he who stood before it got his death. Again the 
bow-string sang, again the arrow rushed, and lo! another 
man was sped. A tliird time he drew tho bow and the 
soul of a third went down the ways of hell. Now tliey 
rolled back from him as the waters roll from a rock, for 
none dared face the shafts of death. They shot at him 
witli»apears and aiTows from behind the shelter of the 
pillars, but none of these might harm him, for some 
fell from his mail and some ho caught upon his 
buckler. 

t 

Now among those who had run thither at the sound 
of the cries of Meriamun w'as that same Kurri, the 
inberablo captain of tho Sidonians, wdiose life the 
Wanderer had spared, and whom he had given to tlie* 
Queen to be her jeweller. And when Kurri saw the 
Waiuloror’s plight, ho thought in liis greedy heart of 
those treasures that he had lost, and of how he who had 
been a captaiii and a rich merehaut of Sidon was now 
nothing but ^slavc. 

Then a great desire came upoy him to work the 
Wanderer ill, if so he might. Now all round the ed§c 
of the chamber wore shadows, for the light was yet • 
faint, aud Kurri crept into the shadows, carrying a long * 
s()ear iu his hand, and that spear was hafted into tho 
bronze f)oiut which had stood in the Wanderers helm. 
Little did the Wanderer glance his way, for he watchetl 
tho lances and arrows that flew towards him from the 
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portal, so the end of it was that the Sidonian passed 
round the chamber unseen and climbed into the golden 
bed of Pharaoh on the further side of the bed. Now the 
Wanderer stood with his back to the bed and a spear’s 
length from it, and in tlio silken hangings were fixed 
spears and arrows. Kurri’s first thought was to stab 
him in the back, but this he did not; first, because ho 
feared lest he should fail to pierce the golden harness 
and the Wanderer should turn and slay him ; and again 
because he hoped that the Wanderer would bo put to 
death by torment, and he was fain to have a hand in it, 
for after the fashion of the Sidonians he was skilled in 
the tormenting of men. Therefore ho waited till pre- 
S(;^itly the Wanderer let fall his buckler and drew the 
bow. But ere the arrow reached his ear Kurri had 
stretched out his spear from between the hangings and 
touched the string with the keen bronze, so tliat it burst 
asunder and the gray shaft fell upon the marble floor. 
Then, as the Wanderer cast down the bow and turned 
with a cry to spring on him who liml cut the cord, for 
Ids eye had caught the .sheen of the outbtretched spear, 
Jvurri lifted the covering of purple which lay upon 
the bed and deftly cast it over the hero^ head so that 
he was inimeshcd. Thereon the soldiers /ind tl»e eunuchs 
took heart, seeing what liad been done, and ere over the 
Wanderer could clear himself from the covering and 
’ draw his sword, they rushed upon him. Cumbered as 
he was, they might not easily overcome him, but in the 
end they bore him down and held him fast, so that ho 
could not stir so much as a finger. Then one cried 
aloud to Mcriamun: 
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* The Lion is trapped, 0 Queen! Say, shall we slay 
him V 

But Meriamun, who had watched the fray through 
cover of her hands, shuddered and made answer: 

‘Nay, but lock his tongue with a gag, strip his 
armour from him, and bind him with fetters of bronze, 
and make him fast to the dungeon walls with great 
chains of bronze. There shall he bide till Pharaoh 
come again; for against Pharaoh s honour he hath 
sinned and shamefully broken that oath he swore to 
him, and therefore shall Pharaoh make him die in 
such fashion as seems good to him/ 

Now when Kurri heard these words, and saw the 
Wanderer’s sorry plight, he bent over him and said : 

* It was I, Kurri the Sldonian, who cut the cord of 
thy great bow, Eperitus; with the spear-point that 
thou gavest back to me I cut it, I, whose folk thou 
didst slay and madcst mo a slave. And I will crave this 
boon of Pharaoh, that mine shall be the hand to 
torment thee night and day till at last thou diest, 
cursing the day that thou vrast born/ 

The Wanderer looked upon him and ariswerotl : 
* There thou liest, thou Sidonian dog, for this is written 
in thy face,, that thou thyself shalt dw within an hour 
and that strangely/ * 

Then Kurri shrank back scowling. But no more 
words might Odysseus speak, for at once they forced his 
jaws apart and gagged him with a gag of iron; and 
thereafter, stripping his harness from him, they bound 
him with fetters as the Queen had commanded. 

Now while they dealt thus with the Wanderer, 
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Meriamun passed into another chamber and swiftly 
threw robes upon her to hide her disarray, clasping 
them round her with the golden girdle which now she 
must always wear. But her long hair she left unbound, 
nor did she wash the stain of tears from hc«^ face, for 
she was minded to seem shamed and woe<begonc in the 
eyes of all men till Pharaoh came again. 

Rei and the Golden Helen passed through the streets 
of the city till they came to the Palace gates. And here 
they must wait till the dawn, for Rei, thinking to come 
thither with the Wanderer, who was Captain of the 
Guard, had not learned the word of entry. 

‘ Easy would it be for me to win my way through 
those great gaAes,’ said the Helen to Rei at her side, 
'but it is my counsel that we wait awhile. Perchance 
he whom we seek will come forth.' 

So they entered the porch of the Temple of Osiris that 
looked tow'ards the gates, and there they waited till the 
dawn gathered in the eastern sky. The Helen spoke 
no word, but Rei, watching her, knew that she was 
troubled at heart, though he might not see her face 
because of the veil she wore; for from time to time she 
sighed and the Red^tar rose and fell upon her breast. 

*At length the first arrow of the dawn fell upon tho 
temple porch and she spoke. 

‘Now let us enter,’ she said; ‘my heart forbodes evil 
indeed; but much of evil I have known, and where the 
Gods drive me there I must go.’ 

They come to the gates, and tho man who watched 
them opened to tho priest Rei and the veiled woman 
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who wont with him, though he marvelled at the beauty 
of the woman’s shape. 

‘ Where are thy fellow-guards ? ’ Boi asked of the 
soldier. 

‘ I kno# not,’ ho answered, ‘ but anon a great tumult 
arose in the Palace, and the Captain of the Gate went 
tliither, leaving mo only to guard the gate.* 

'Hast thou seen the Lord Epcritus?* Eei asked 
aijfain. 

‘ Nay, I have not seen him since supper-time last 
night, nor has he visited the guard as is his wont.’ 

Bei passed on wondering, and with him went Helen. 
As they trod the Palace they saw folk flying towards the 
hall of banquets that is near the Queen’s chambers. 
Some boro arms in their hands and some i)ore none, but 
all fled fast towards the luili of banquets, whence came 
a sound of shouting. Now they drew near the hall, and 
tliore at the further end, where the doors are that lead 
to the Queen’s chambers, a great crowd was gathered. 

‘Hide thee, lady—hide thee,’ said Bei to her who 
wont with him, ‘ for methinks that death is afoot hero. 
Sec, here hangs a curtain, stand thou behind it while 1 
learn what this tumult moans.’ 

She stepped behind the curtain that hung between 
the pillars as Bei bade her, for now Helen’s gentle 
breast was full of fears, fmd she was as one dazed. Hveu 
as she stepped one came flying down the hall who was 
of the servants of Roi the Priest. 

* Stay thou,’ Roi cried to him^ ‘ and tell me what 
happens yonder.’ 

‘ 111 deeds. Lord,’ said the servant. ‘Eperitus the 
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Wanderer, whom Pharaoh made Captain of his Guard 
when he wont forth to slay the rebel Apura—Eperitus 
hath laid hands on the Queen whom he was set to 
guard. But she fled from him, and her cries awoke the 
guaid, and they fell upon him in Pliaraoh’s very chaiabor. 
Some he slew with shafts from the great black bow, 
but Kiirri the Sidoiiian cut the string of the bow, and 
the Wanderer was borne down by many men. Now 
they have bound him and drag him to the dungeons, 
there to await judgment from the lips of Pharaoh. See, 
ihey bring him. 1 must begone on my errand to the 
keeper of the dungeons.’ 

The Golden Helen licard the shameful talc, and such 
B(^rrow took her that had .she been mortal slie had 
surely died. ^This then wa.s the man whom she hail 
chosen to love, this was he whom last night she should 
have wed. Once more the Gods had ina<le a mock of 
’ her. So had it ever been, so should it ever be. Love¬ 
less she had lived all her life day.s, now she had learned 
to love once and for ever—and this was the fruit of it! 
Site clasped the curtain lest she should sink to the 
earth, and hearing a sound looked forth. A multitude 
of men came down the hall. Before them walked ten 
soldiers bearing a Jitter on their shoulders. In the 
iSter lay a man gagged and fettered with fetters of 
bronze so that he might not stir, and they boro him as 
men bear a stag from the chase or a wild bull to tlio 
sacrifice. It was the Wanderer’s self, the Wandcjrer 
overcome at last, and he seemed so mighty even in his 
jjonds, and his eyes shone with so fierce a ligl)t,that the 
crowd shrank from him as though in fear. Thus did 
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Helen see her Love and Lord again as they bore him 
dishonoured to his dungeon cell She saw, and a moan 
and a cry burst from her heart. A moan for her own 
woe and a cry for the shame and faithlessness of him 
whom she must love. 

* Oh, how fallen art thou, Odysseus, who wast of men 
the very first,’ she cried. 

He heard it and knew the voice of her who cried, 
and he gazed around. The great veins swelled upon 
his neck and forehead, and he struggled so fiercely tliat 
he fell from the litter to the ground. But he might 
not rise because of the fetters, nor speak because of the 
gag, so they lifted him again and bore him thence. 

And after him went all the inuUitude save Rci alonj. 
For Rei was fallen in shame and grief because of the 
tale that he had heard and of the deed of darkness that 
the man he loved had done. For not yet did he re¬ 
member and learn to doubt. So he stood hiding his 
eyes in his hand, and as ho stood Helen came forth and 
touched him on the shoulder, saying: 

‘Lead me hence, old man. Lead me back to my 
temple. My Ijovo is lost indeed, but there where 1 
found it I will abide till the Gods make their will clear 
to me.' • 

Ho bowed, saying no word, and following Helen 
stepped into the centre of the hall. There he stopped, 
indeed, for down it came the Queen, her hair stream- 
ing, all her robes disordered, and her lace stained witli 
tears. She was alone save for Kurri the Sidoniau, who 
followed her, and she walked wildly as one distraught who 
knows not where she goes nor wliy. Helen saw her also. 
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' Who is this royal lady that draws near ? ’ she asked 
Rei. 

‘ It is Meriamun the Queen; she whom tlie Wanderer 
hath broil<;ht to shame.’ 

O 

‘Stay then, I would speak with her,’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ cried Roi. ' She loves thee not, Lady, 
ami will slay thee.’ 

‘That cannot be,’ Helen answered. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE COMING OF PHAHAOH. 

Presently, as she walked, Meriamim saw Rei the 
Priest and the veiled woman at Ids side, and she saw 
on the woman's breast a rod jewel that burnt and 
glowed like a lieart of fire. Then like fire burned tl|e 
heart of Merianuin, for she knew that this was Argive 
Helen who stood before her, Helen whose shape she 
ha<l stolen like a thief and with the mind of a thief. 

‘ Say/ she cried to Rei, who bowed beforc her, ‘ say, 
who is til is woman ? ’ 

Rei looked at the Queen with terrified eyes, and 
spako in a voice of warning, 

'This is that Gotldcss who dwells in'the Temple of 
Hftthor,* he said. * Lot her pass in peace, 0 Queen/ 

• In peace she shall pass indeed/ aiiswcred Merinmun. 
‘Whaf saidest thou, old dotard ? That Goddes?! 
Nay, no Goddess have we here, but an evil-working 
witch, who hath brought woes unnumbered upon 
Khem. Because of her, men die month by month till 
the vaults of the Temple of Hathor are full of her slain. 
Because of her it was that curse upon curse fell on the 
land—the curse of water turned to blood, of hail and 
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of terrible darkness, ay, and the curse of the death of 
the firstborrij^ainong whom my own son died. And 
tliou hast dartnl, RAi, to bring tliis witch' hero to iny 
•Palacejialls! By Amen if I had not loved thee always 
thy life should pay the price. And thou/ and she 
stret-ched her hand totvards the Helen, ‘thou hast 
dared to come. It is w'ell, no moro shalt thou bring 
evil upon Khem. Hearken, slave/ and sho turned to 
Kurii tlie Sidoiiian; ‘draw tliat knife of thine and 
plunge it to tl»o liilt in the breast of yonder woman. 
So sljalt thou win freedom and all thy good.s shall be 
given thoe ngain.' 

Then for the first time Helen spake: 

‘I cliarge thee, Lady/ she said in slow soft tono.s, 

‘ bid not tliy servant do this deed, for though I have 
little will to bring evil ui)on men, yet 1 may not lightly 
be affronted.' 

Now Kurri bung back doubtfully fingering his 
tlagger. 

‘Draw, knave, draw!' cried Moriainun, ‘and do my 
bidding, or presently Uiou shalt be slain with this same 
knife.' 

When the Sidonian heard these words he cried aloud 
with fear, for he well knew that as the Queen said so 
it ^’ould be done to him. Instantly he drew the great 
knife and ruslied upon the veiled woman. But as he 
came, Helen lifted her veil so that her eyes fell upon 
liis eyes, and tlie brightness of their beauty Avas revealed 
to him; and when he saw her loveliness he stopped 
suddenly as one who is transfixed of a spear. Then 
madness came upon him, and with a cry he lifted the 
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knife, and plunging it, not into her heart, but into his 
own, fell down dead. 

This then was miserable "fend ^ Kurri the 
Sicjonian, slain by the sight of Beauty. 

^'■*1 V !| ^ 

‘Thou seest, Lady/ said Helen, turning from the 
dead Sidonian, ‘no man may harm me.’ 

For a moment tlje Queen stood astonished, while Rei 
the Priest muttered prayers to the protecting Gods. 
*^rhen site cried: 

‘Begone, thou living curse, begone! Wliereforo art 
thou come here to work more woe in tliis house of woe 
and death ? ’ 

‘Fear not,* answered the Helen, ‘presently I will 
begone and trouble thoo no more. Thou askest why I 
am come hither. I came to seek liini wl^ was my love, 
and whom but last night I should have wed, but 
whom the Gods have brought to shame unspeakable, 
Odysseus of Ithaca, Odysseus, Laertes’ son. For this* 
cause I came, and I have stayed to look upon the face 
of her whose beauty had power to drive the thought of 
me from the heart of Odysseus, and bring him, who of 
all men was the greatest hero and the foremost left 
alive, to do a dastard deed and make his mighty name 
a byword and a scorn. Knowest ^u>u, Meriamun, that 
I find the matter strange, since if all things else %c 
false, yet is this true, that among women the fairest are 
the most strong. Thou art fair indeed, Meriamun, but* 
judge if thou art more fair than Argive Helen,’ and 
she drew the veil from her face so that the splendour 
of her beauty shoue out upon the Queen’s dark loveli* 
ness. Thus for awhile they stood each facing each, 
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anti to Bei it seemed as though tlbo spirits of Death and 
Life looked one on anotlier, as though the darkness and 
the daylight stood in woman's shape before him. 

‘ ‘Thou art fair indeed/ said Ihe (^ucen, ‘but in this, 
witch, has thy beauty failed to hold him wdiom thou 
wouhlst wed from the most shameless sin. Little me- 
thiiiks can that man have loved theo who crept upon 
me like a thief to snatch my honour from me.’ 

Then Helen betlioiight licr of what Rci had said, 
that Meriamuu loved the Wanderer, and she spoke 
lujraiu : 

‘ Now it comes into my heart, Kgyptian, that true 
and false are mixed in this talc of thine. Hard it is to 
believe that Odysseus of Ithaca could work such a 
coward deed as»this, or, unbidden, seek to clasp theo to 
his heart. Moreover, I road in thine eyes that thou thy¬ 
self dost love the man whom thou narnest dastard. 
Nay, hold thy peace, look not so wildly on me whom 
thou canst not harm, but hearken. Whether thy tale 
be true or false I know not, who use no magic and 
learn those things only that the Gods reveal to mo. 
But this at the least is true, that*Ody8.scus, whom 
1 should have wed, has looked on theo with eyes of 
love, even in that hour when 1 waited to be mode 
his* wife. Tlierefore the love that but two days agono 
• bloomed in my heart, dies and withers; or if it dies 
not, at least I cast it from me and tread its dowers 
beneath my feet. For this doom the Gods have laid 
upon n»e, who am of all women the most hapless, to live 
beloved but loveless through many years, and at tlie 
last to love and be betrayed. And now I go hence 
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back to my temple shrine; but fear not, Meriamun, 
not for long shall 1 trouble thee or Khem, and men 
sliall die no more because of my beauty, for I shall 
presently pass hence whither the Gods appoint; and** 
this I say to thee—deal gently with that man who lias 
betrayed my faith, for whatever he did was done for the 
love of thee. It is no mean thing to have >von the 
heart of Odysseus of Ithaca out of the hand of Argive 
Helen. Fare thee well, Meriamun, wlio w'ouldst have 
slain me. May the Gods grant thee better days and 
more of joy than is given to Helen, wdio w'ould look 
upon thy face no more.' 

Thus slie spake, and lotting her veil fall turned to go. 
For awhile the Queen stood shamed to silence by 
these gentle words, that fell like dew upon the fires of 
her hate. But ere Helen had passed the length of a 
spear her fury burned up again. What, should she let 
this woman go—this woman who alone of all that 
breathed was more beautiful than she, hy the aid of 
whose stolon beauty she alone h;id won her love, and 
for whoso sake she had endured such bitter words of 
scorn ? Nay, while Helen yet lived she could find nor 
joy nor sleep. But were Helen dead, then perchance 
all might yet bo well, and tlie ^W.uulorer yet be hers, 
for when the best is gone men turn them to the 
better. 

' Close the gates and bar them,* she cried to the men, 
who now streamed back into the hall; and they ran to 
do her bidding, so that before Helen reached the Palace 
doors, they had been shut and the gates of bronze 
beyond liad clashed like the shields of men. 
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Now Helea drew near the doors. 

‘Stay yon witch,’ cried the Queen to those who 
guarded them, and in W'onder they poised their spears 
*to bar the way of Helen. Hut .she only lifted her veil 
and looked upon them. Then their arms fell from 
their hands and they stood amazed at tho sight of 
beauty. 

‘Open, I beseech you,’ said the Helen gently, anti 
straightway they opened the doors and she passed 
through, followed by those who guarded them, by the 
Queen, and by Rci. But one man there was who did 
not sec her beauty, and lie strove in vain to hohl back 
I lie doors and to cl.osp Helen as she passed. 

^ow she drew near to tho gates— 

‘ Shoot the witch ! ’ cried Mtii iarnun the Queen; * if 
she pass the gates, by my royal ’word I swear that 
ye shall die every man of you. Slioot her with 
’arrows.’ 

Then tliroe men drew their bow.s mightily. Tho 
.string of the bow of one burst, and the bow was 
shattered, and the arrow of tho secoiul slipped as ho 
drew it, and pas.sing downwards pierced his foot; and 
the shaft of tho third swerved ere it struck the breast 
of Helen, and sunk into tho heart of that soldier who 
was next to the Queen, so that he fell down dead. It 
was the’same man who had striven to hold to the doors 
'and clasp the Helen. 

Then Helen turned and spoke ; 

‘ Bid not thy guard to shoot again, Meriamun, lest 
the arrow 6nd thy heart, for, know this, no man may 
harm me;" and once more she lifted her veil, and 
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speaking to those at tlie gates said: ‘ Open, I beseech 
you, and let the Hathor pass/ 

Now their weapons fell from their hands, and they 
looked upon her beauty, and they too made haste to*" 
open tlie gates. The great gates clanged upon their 
sockets and rolled back. She passed through them, and 
all who were there followed after her. But when they 
looked, lo I she had mingled with the people who went 
to and fro and was gone. 

Then Meriamun grew white with rage because Helen 
whom she hated had escaped her, and turning to those 
men who had opened the doors and those who had 
given passage of the gates, who yet stood looking 
on each other with dazed eyes, she dodmed them 
to die. ^ 

But Rei, kneeling before her, prayed for their lives: 
‘Ill will come of it, O Queen I’ he said, ‘as ill came 
to yonder Sidonian and to the soldier at thy feet, for 
none may work evil on this Goddess, or those who 
l)efnended the Goddess. Slay them not, 0 Queen, lest 
ill tidings follow on the deed ! ’ 

Then the Queen turned on him madly: 

‘Hearken thou, Rei!’ she said; ‘speak thus again, 
and though I have loved thee and thou hast been the 
chief of the servants of Pharaoh, this I swear, tifht tfeou 
shalt die the first. Already the count is long between 
thee and me, for it was thou who didst bring yon 
accursed witch to my Palace. Now thou hast heard, 
and of this be sure, as I have spoken so I will do. Get 
thee gone—‘get thee from my sight, I say, lest I slay thee 
now. I take bock thy honours, I strip thee of thy 
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oflfices, I gather thy wealth into my treasury. Go forth 
a beggar, and let me see thy face no more I' 

Then Rei hold his peace and fled, for it were better to 
’ stand before a lioness robbed of her whelps than bc>foro 
Meriamun in her rage. Tlicreon the gates were shut 
again, and the captain of the gates was dragged before 
the place where the Queen stood, and asking no mercy 
and taking little heed, for still his soul was filled with 
the beauty of Helen as a cup with wine, he suffered 
death, for his head was straightway sriiitteti from him. 

Rei, watching from afar, groaned aloinl, then turned 
and left the Palace, but the Queen called to tho soldiers 
to slay on. Even as she called there came a cry of woe 
wjthout the Palace gates. Men looked each on each. 
Again the cry‘rosc and a voice without called, ‘ Pharaoh 
is come ag ain ! Pharaoh is come again ! ’ and there rose 
a sound of knocking at the gates. 

Now for that while Meriamun thought no more of 
shaying the men, but bade them open the gates. They 
opened, and a man entered cla*! in raiment stained with 
travel. His eyes were wild, his hair was dishevelled, 
and scarce could his face be known for the face of 
Pharaoh Mcneptah, it was so marred \\ith grief and fear. 

Pharaoh looked on tho Queen—ho looked upon the 
dead who lay at her feet, then laughed aloud: 

‘ What 1 ’ he cried, ‘ more dead! Is there then no end 
to Death and the number of his slain ? Nay, here he 
doth work but feebly. Perchance Ins arm grows weary. 
Come, where are thy dead. Queen ? Bring forth thy 
dead t ’ 

* What bath chanced, Meneptah, that thou speakest 
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thus madly?* ^ked the Queen. 'She whom they 
name Uie Hathor hath passed here^ and these, and 
another who lies yonder, do but mark her path. Speak !' 

‘Ay, I will speak, Queen,- I have a merry tale to tell.* 
Thou saycst that the Hathor hath passed here and 
these mark her footsteps. Well, I can cap thy story. 
He whom the Apura name Jahveh bath passed yonder 
by the Sea of Weeds, and there lie many, lie to mark 
His footsteps/ 

'^hy host! Where is thy host?* cried the Queen. 

‘ At the least some are left/ 

'Yes, Queen, a// are left—all—all—save myself alone. 
They drift to and fro in the Sea of Weeds—they lie by 
tens of thousands on its banks; the gulls tear their 
eyes, the lion of the desert rends thehr^flesU; they lie 
unburied, their breath sighs in the sea gales, their 
blood sinks into the salt sands, and Osiris numbers 
tliem in the hosts of hell. Hearken ! 1 came upon the' 
tribes of the Apura by the banks of the Sea of Weeds. 

I came at eve, but I might not fall upon them because 
of a veil of darkness that spread between my armies 
and the hosts of the Apura. All night long through 
the veil of darkness, and through the shrieking of a 
great gale, I heard a sound as pf the passing of a 
mighty people—the clangour of their arms, the voices 
of captains, the stamp of beasts, and the grinding of 
wheels. The morning came, and lo! before me the 
waters of the sea were built up as a wall on the right 
hand and the left, and between the walls of water was 
dry land, and the Apura passed between the walls. 
Then I cried to my captains to arise and follow swiftly, 
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TIIK IIATHS OF jmONZK. 


Even out of this of clrca<l the morning rose, and 
with it came Ilci, hearing a message froin tlie King. 
But he did not find the Wanderer in his chamber. The 
Palju^o ennnehs said tliat Im liad risen and had asked 


for Iviirri, the Ca[»tain of the Siilonians, wlio \va.s now 
tlie Queen's J<*\velh'r. Tlifitiu'r R(‘l went, for Kuni was 
lodged with tlu) servants in a court of the Royal House, 
and as tluj old man came lie heard the sound of ham¬ 


mers beating on metal. There, in the shadow which 
the Palace wall cast into a little court, there was tlie 
Wandcior; no longer in his golden mail, but w'ith bare 
arms, and dressed in such a light smock as the workmen 
of Khem were wamt to wear. 


The Wanderer was bonding o\ef a small brazier, 
whence a flame and a light blue smoke arose and melted 
int^ the morning light. In his hand he hold a small 
hammer, and he had a little anvil by him, on which lay 
one of the golden shoulder-plates of his armour. The 
other pieces were hcajied beside the brazier. Kuni, 
the Sidonian. stood beside him, with graving tools in 
his hands. 
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and wine and fallen tables and scattered arms, till they 
stood before the Pharaoh. 

‘Pharaoh/ Pharaoh/ Pharaoh/' they cried again. 
‘ Dead are the first-born of Khein at the hand of JqJiveh. 
Wilt thou let the people go ? ’ 

Then Pharaoh lifted his face and ciied : 

' Get you gone—you and all that is yours. Get 
you gone swiftly, and let Khein see your face no 
more,’ 

The people heard, and the li\ ing left the hall, and 
silence fell on the citv, and on the dead who died of 
the sword, and the dead who died of the pestilence. 
Silence fell, and sleep, and the Gods’ best gift—• 
forgetfulness. 
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they fought, and back rolled the tide of foes, leaving a 
swathe of dead. So a second time they came on, and a 
second time were rolled back. 

of the defenders few were left unhurt, and their 
strength was well-nigh spent. But the Wanderer 
cheered them with great words, though his heart grew 
foaiful for the end ; and Mcriamun the Queen also ba<]e 
thorn to be of good courage, anil if need wore, to die 
like men. Then once again the wave of War rolled in 
ttpon them, and the strife grew fierce and desperate. 
The iron hedge of siKjar.s was well-nigh broken, and 
now the Wanderer, doing such deeds a.s had not been 
known in Khcm, stood alone between Meriarnun the 
Queen and the swords that thirsted for her life and 
the life of Pharaoh. Then of a sudden, frf>m far down 
the great hall of banquets, there came a loud ct*y that 
shrilled above the clash of swonls, the groans of men, 
and all the din of battle. 

‘ Piiaraoh! Pharaoh ! Pharaoh ! ’ rose a voice. 

‘ Now wilt thou let the people go ? ’ 

Then he who smote stayed his hand and ho 
who guarded dropped his shield. The battle ceased 
n.nd all turned to look. Tljere at the end of tlie 
hall, among the dead and dying, there stood the two 
ancient men of the Apura, and in their hands were 
cedar rods. 

' It is the Wizards—the Wizards of the Apura,’ men 
cried, and shrunk this way and that, thinking no more 
on war. 

The nneienu men drew nigh. They took no heed of 
tlie dying or the dead: on they walked, through blood 
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The swallow string sang, the black bow twangcil, ami 
tlie bitter arrows shrieketl ns they flow. 

Now the Wantlcrer's shafts were sjx^nt, and he 
judged that their case was desperate. For out «f the 
doors of the hall that \vcro behind them, and from the 
chambers of the \vomen, armed men burst in also, taking 
them on the flunk and rear. But the Wanderer w'as 
old in war, and withotit a match in all its ways. The 
Captain of the Guard was slain with a spear stroke, 
and the Wanderer took his place, calling to the m^, 
such of them as were left alive, to form a circle on the 
dais, and within the circle lie set tho^o of the house of 
IMiaraoh and the women Avho were at the feast. An<l 
to Pharaoh he cast a slain man's sword, bidding liiiu 
strike for lilt and throne if lie never struck before; but 
the heart was out of Pliaraoli because of the deatli of 
his son, and the wine about his wits, and the terrors he 
ha<l soon. Then Meriamiin the Queen snatched the 
sword from his trembling hand ami stood holding it to 
guard her life. For she disdained to crouch upon the 
ground as did the other women, but stood upright 
beliind the Wanderer, and heeded noi the spears aftd 
arrows that dealt death on every hand. But Pharaoh 
stood, his face burisjd in his hands. 

Now the slayers came on, shouting and clambering 
upon the dais. Then the Wanderer rushed on them 
with sword drawn, and shield on high, and so swift he 
smote that men might not guard, for they saw, as it 
were, three blades aloft at once, and the silven-hafted 
sword bit deep, the gift of Phaeacian Euryalus Ipng ago. 
The Guards also smote and thrust; it was for tbeirlives 
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the bitter arrow struck, nor might his Ijarncss avail to 
stay it Through the body of him it passed and with 
blood-rcd feathers flow ou, and smote another who 
stood behind him so that his knees also were loosened, 
and together they fell dejul upon the floor. 

Now while tlie people stared and woiulerod, again 
the bow-str.’iig sang lil:c a swallow, again tlie arrow 
screamed in its flight, and he who stood before it g(jt 
his death, for the shfidd he bore was pinned to his breast. 

Then wonder turned to rage; the multitude rolk‘<l 
forward, and from either side the air grew dark witli 
arrows. For the Guards at .sight of the shooting of tlio 
Wanderer found heart and fouglit well an«l inanfullv. 
Koldly also the slayers came on, ami l)eldnd them 
pressed many a hundred men. Tlu; Wanderer’s golden 
lielm fla.shu(l steadily, a heaeon in the storm. Bluek 
smoke bur.st out in the hall, the hangings flamed and 
tossed in a wind fnmi thf3 ()j>en door. The lights were 
struck from the hands of tins gohhm images, arn)W.«i 
stood thick in tlu* tables and the rafters, a spear pierced 
through the golden nip of i*asht. But mit of the 
darkm.'ss and snioke and dust, and the ery of liailh*, and 
through the rushing of tlu; rain of spear.s, sang the 
swallow string of the bhu‘k how oU Kurvtus, and tlu* 
long shafts shrieked a.s they sped on them who were 
ripe to die. In vain did the arrows of the slayt'rs smite 
upon that golden harness. Tiiey were hut as hail upon 
the temple roofs, hut as ilriviug snow upon the wild 
stag’s horns. They striufk, they rattled, and tlown they 
dropped like snow, or bounded back and lay upon the 

boar<4 
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temple stone from stone, and rend her bcai^y limb from 
limb, and be avenged and' free the land from curses.’ 

A moment the people stood and hearkened, mattering, 
as stands the lion that is about to spring, while those 
who pressed without cried : ‘ Forward ! Forward ! Slay 
them! Slay them 1' Then as with one voice they 
screamed: 

‘ The Hathor we hwe, but you we hate, for ye have 
brought these woca upon us, and ye shall die.’ 

They cried, they brawled, they cast footstools and 
stones at the Guards, and then a certain tall man among 
tlicm tlrew a bow. Straight at the Queen’s fair breast 
he aimed his arrow, and swift and true it sped towanl 
her. She saw the liglit gleam upon its .shining hath, 
and then she did what no woman but Meriamun ^’ould 
have done, no, not to save herself from death—she held 
out the naked body of her son as a w'nrrior holds a 
shield. Tlie arrow struck through and through it, 
pieicing tlie tender Hesh, aye, and pricked her breast 
beyond, so that she let the dead boy fall. 

The Wanderer saw it and wondered at the horror of 
tlio deed, for he had .seen no such deed in all his 
days. Then sliouting aloud the terrible war-cry of the 
Achseans he leapt upon tlie board before him, and as 
lie leapt Ids golden armour cliiiiged. 

Glancing around, he fixed an airow to the string and 
drew to his ear that great how which none but he 
mifflit so much as bend. Then as he loosed, the strins: 
sang like a swallow, ami the .shaft fcreamcd llirougli 
the air. Down the glorious hall it sped, and full 
the breast of him who had lifted bow against the ^een 
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tlic loom, and the leper from the Temple gaU». They 
were mad with lust of life, a starveling life tliat the 
King had taxed, when he let not the Apura go. They 
were mad with fear of death; their women follow'od 
them with dead children jin their arms. They smote 
down tlie golden furnishings, they tore the silken 
hangings, they cast the cm|)ty cups of the feast at the 
I'accs of trembling ladies, and cried aloud for the bloo<l 
of the King. 

‘Where is Pharaoli?’ thi‘y yelled, ‘show us Pharaidi 
and the Queen Mujiainun, tliat we may .day them. 
iJfead ^fre 4 Ur fii*stborn, they lie in heaps as the hsh lay 
wiien Sihor ran red with blood. Dead are they because 
of the cursii that ha.s been brought upon us by the 
prophets of the Apura, wlioiu Pharaoh, an3 Pluiraoh’s 
Queen, yet hold in Khein.’ 

Now as they cried they saw Pharaoh Meneptah 
cowering behimlHhe double line of Guards, and they 
saw the Queen IMerianmn who cowered not, hut stood 
silent above the. din. Then she thrust her way tlirough 
the Guards, aii<l yet lioldiug the body of the chihl to 
her breast, slie stood before them with eyes that Hashed 
more bfightly than the uraous crown upon her 
brow. • 

‘ Back I ’ she cried, ‘ back ! It is nut Pharaoh, it is 
not 1, who have brought this death upon you. For we 
too have death here! ’ and she hold up the body of lier 
ilead sou. ‘ It is tliat False Hathor whom ye worship, 
that Witch of many a voice and many a face who turns 
your hearts faint with love. For her sake ye endure 
theses woes, on her head is all this death. Go, tear her 
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Now PharaoVi sank down groaning, but the Queen 
spake to the Wanderer : 

*Anon thy weapon sang of war, Eperitus; now war 
is at the gates.’ 

O « 

‘ Little I fear the rush of battle and the blows men 


deal in anger, Lady,’ be made answer, ‘ though a man 
may fear the Gods without shame. Ho, Guards! close 
up, close up round me! Look not so pale-faced now 
deatii from the Gotls is done with, and we liavo but to 
fear the sword of men.’ 

So great was his mien and so glpriotta his face as he 
cried thus, and one by one drew his long arrows for||^ 
and laid them on the board, that the trembl^^g Guards 
took heart, and to the nmnb(|r of fifty and one i*angcd 
themselves tm the edge of the dais in a double line. 
Then they also made ready their bows and loosened the 
arrows in their quivers. 

Now from without there came a ipar of men, and 
auoii, while those of the house of Pharaoh, and of the 
guests and nobles, who sat at the feast and yet lived, 
fled behind the soldiers, the brazen doors were buret in 
with mighty blows, and through them a great armed 
multitude surged along the hall. There camotsoldicrs 
broken from their/auks. Thert? came the ciiibalmors 
(d‘ the Dea<l; their hands were overfull of work to-night, 
hut they left their work undone: Heath had smitten 
some even of these, and their fellows did not shrink 


back from them iiow\ There came tins smith, black 
from the forge, and the scribe bowed with endless 
w'liting; and the dyer with diis purple bauds, and the 
fisher from the stream ; ami the stunted weaver from 
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and their jaws hung down. But at the sound of the 
clanging of their harness the strength of the Wanderer 
came back to him again, for tlie Gods and their venge¬ 
ance he feared, but not the sword of man. And now 
once more tlio bow sang aloud, lie grasped it, he bent 
it witli his mighty knee, and strung it, crying: 

‘Awake, Pharaoh, awake! Foe.s diaw on. Say, be 
these all the men ? ’ 

Then the Captain answered, ‘These l>e all of the 
fluaid ulioare left living in the l*alaee. The ro*t are 
stark, smitten by the angry Gods.’ 

Now os the Captain spake, om; eame running up the 
hall, lici'ding neither the dead nor tlie lixiiiLf. It was 
the old nrh'st Kei, the Commander of th(‘. Legion of 
Amen, who liad l),.*en the Wanderer’s guide, and his 
looks were wilil uith fear. 

'Hearken, Pharaoh!’ he cried, ‘thy pet»ple lie dead 
hy thousands in the stri*ets—-the iKUisesare full of dead. 
In the Temph's of Ptiih and of Amen )uany of the* 
priesis have, fallen dead also.' 

‘^Hust tliou more to tell, old man?’ eriod IIjo 
Queen. 

‘ 'Jdio t^lo has not all been told, 1) Qne( n. 'J'he 
aohliers are mad with fear and with tjie sight of death, 
and slay their captains; barely have I escaped from 
those in my eommaml (*f the Legion of Amen. For 
they swear that this death has been brought upon the 
land because Pharaoh \sill not lot the Apura go. 
Hither, then, they come to slay Phaivudi, and thee also, 
O Queen, and with them efune Jiiany thousands of 
people, eatehing up such arms as lie to their hands.' 
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the doors burst asuuder and a woman sped througii 
them in her night robes, and in her arms she bore the 
naked body of a boy. 

* Pharaoh! ’ she cried, ‘ Pharaoh, and thou, O 
Queen, look upon thy son—thy firstborn son—dead is 
thy son, 0 Pharaoh ! Dead is thy son, 0 Que^jn! Ri 
luy arms ho died suddenly as I lulled him to his rest,’ 
and she laid tlie body of the child d€^|^ on the board 
ainung the vessels of gold, among the garlands id‘ lotus 
flowers and the beakers of roso-i’ed wine. 

Then Pharaoh rose and rent his purple robes and 
wept aloud. Meriamun rose too, and lifting the body 
of her son cla«j)ed it to her breast, and her eyes were 
terrible with wrath and grie^ but she wept not. 

‘ See now the curse tliat this evil woman, this False 
Hathor, hath brought upon us,’ she said. 

But tlie very guests sprang up crying, ‘ It is not the 
Hathor whom we worship, it is not the Holy Hathor, it 
is the Clods of those dark Apura whom thou, O Queen, 
wilt not lot go. On thy head and the head of Pharaoh 
be it,’ and even as they cried the murmur without 
grew to a shriek of woe, a shriek so wild and terriblo 
that the Palace walls rang. Again that slfriek rose, 
and yet a third time, never was such a cry heard in 
Kgypt. And now for the first lime in all his days tlie 
face of the Wanderer grew wliite with fear, and in fear 
of hcait he piayed for succour to his Goddess—to 
Aplirodite, the daughter of Dionc. 

Again the doors behind them burst open and the 
Guards flocked in—mighty men of many foreign lands ; 
hut now their iaces were wau, their eyes stared wide, 
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< )nly Oilysscus wontlrrcd ainl tliougbt on the battle to 
be, though whenne the foe might oonu* lie knew not, 
and Meriarnun sat erect in lu‘r ivory eliair and looked 
down the glorioiiH hall. 

Deeper gi*ow tlic silence and deeper yet, and more 
and more the clou<l of fear gathered in the hearts of 
men. Then suddeadv thioni;]] all the hall there was a 
rush like the nish of mighty wings. The deep found¬ 
ations of the Palace rocked, and to the sight of men the 
r(H)f aViovo S(*ctned to hiir.st asunder, and lo! above 
them, against the <listance of the sky, there swept a 
siiape of Fear, and the stars shone thn»ugh its raiment. 

Th(‘n the roof clo.sed in again, and for a rnoment'.s 
Hpa(‘e once more there was silence, whilst men looked 
with white faces, each <m e.aeh, and ('ven the^tout heart 
of the Wanderer stotnl still. 

Then sudilenly all adown the hnll, from this place 
and from that, men rosf? up and with one great cry fell 
down dead, this one across the hoard, and that one on 
the floor. The Wanderer grasped his bow and counted. 
From among tln)sc who sat at meat twenty and one 
had fallen dead. Yet those who lived sat gazing 
emptily, for so stricken with fear were they that scarce 
did each one know if it was ho hinvself who lay dead 
or his brother who had sat by his side. 

But Meriarnun lookc<l down the hall with cold eyes, 
for she feared neither Death nor Life, nor God nor man. 

And while she looked and while the Wanderer 
counted, there rose a faint murmuring sound from the 
city without, a sound that grew and grew, the thunder 
of myriad feet that run before the death of kings. Then 
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*We liave little need of tlieo to-night/ lie cried, 
AS he saluted the symbol of Osiris. ‘ Death is near 
enough, we want not thy silent preaching. Death, 
Death is near ! * 

He fell back in his gilded chair, and let the cup drop 
from his hand, gnawing bis board. 

‘Art thou a man ?* .spoke Meriamun, in a low clear 
v(jioe ; ‘are you men, and yet afraid of what comes to 
all ? I.s it only to-night that Ave first hear the name of 
Death? Remember the great ^reii-kau-ra, remember 
oM Pharaoh who built the Pyramid of Hir. He 
was just and kind, and he feared the God.s, and for his 
rew'nrd they show^cd him Death, coming on him in six 
short years. Did lie scowd and tremble, like all of yon 
to-night, who are .scared by the threats of slaves ? Nay, 
lie outwitted the God.s, be made night into day, be lived 
out twice his years, wdth revel and love and wine in the 
lamp-lit groves of persea trees. Come^ my guests, let 
us be merry, if it be but for an hour. Drink, and be 
brave ! ’ 

‘ For once thou speakest well/ said the King. 

‘ Drink and forget; the Gods who give Death give 
wine,* and his angry eyes ranged through the hall, to 
seefc^ some occasion of mirth and scorn, 

‘Thou Wanderer!* he said, suddenly. ‘Thou 
drinkest not: I have watched thee as the cups go 
round; what, man, thou comest from the North, the 
sun of thy pale land has not heat enough to foster the 
vine. Thou seemest cold, and a drinker of water; why 
wilt thou be cold before thine hour ? Come, pledge 
me in the red wine of*Khem. Bring forth the cup of 


t 
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and they did my bidding. But thQ chariot wheels 
drew heavily in the sand, so that belbre all my host 
had entered between the waters, the Apnra had passed 
*the sea. Then of a sudden,-as la'^t of ail I passed down 
into the path of the ocean bed, the great wind ceased, 
and as it ceased, lo I the walls of water that were on 
either side of the sea path fell together witli noise like 
the noi.se of thunder. I turned my chariot wheels, and 
fled back, but my soldiers, my chariots, and my horses 
were swallowed ; once more they were seen ag.ain on the 
crest of the l)la( k waves like a gleam of light n]>i»n a 
cloud, once a gre.at cry arose to the heaven; then all 
was done and all was still, and of my hosts I alone w.is 
left alive of men.' 

So Pharaoh «poke, and a great groan rose from those 
who hearkened. Only Mcriamun spoke: 

‘So shall things go with us while that False Hathor 
dwells in Khein.’ 

Now as she spoke thus, again there came a sound of 
knocking at the gates and a cry of ‘ Open—a messenger! 
a messenger!' 

‘ Open! ’ said Mcriamun, ‘ though his liding.s bo 
ill, scarce can they match these 'that have been 
told.’ • 

^rhe gates w'crc opened and one came through them. 
His eyes stared wide in fear, so dry was his throat with 
* haste and with the sand, that he stood speechle.S8 before 
them all. 

'Give him wine/ cried Mcriamun, and wine was 
brought. Then he drank, and he fell upon his knees 
before the Queen, for ho knew not Pharaoli. 
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'Thy tidings.!’ she cried. Be swift with thy 
tidings.' 

' Let the Queen pardon luc/ he said. ' Let her not 
be wrath. These are my tidings. A mighty host 
marches towards the city of On, a host gathered from 
all Innds of tlie peoples of the North, from the lands of 
the Tulisha, of the Shakalishu, of the Liku, and of the 
Shairdana. They march swiftly and raven, they lay 
the country waste, naught is left behind them save 
the smoke of burning towns, the flight of vultures, and 
the corpses of men.' 

‘ Hast done ? ’ said Meriamun. 

*Nay ,0 Queen! A great fleet sails wdth them up 
the eastern mouth of Sihor, and in it are twelve thou¬ 
sand chosen warriors of the Aquaiusha, t^ie sons of those 
men who sacked Troy town.' 

And now a great groan went up to heaven from the 
lips of those who hearkened. Only Meriamun spoke 
thus: 

'And yet the Apura are gone, for whose sake, ye 
say, came the plagues. They are fled, but the curse 
remains, and so shall things ever be with us while yon 
False Hathor dwells in Kheni/ 



CHAPTER III. 

TIIK r.F.l) OF TOltMFNT. 

It was nightfall, and Pliaraoli sat at meat and Moria- 
mjin sat by him. The heart of Pharaoh was very 
heavy. He rtiought of that great army which now 
washed to and fro on the waters of the Sea of Weeds, 
of whose number he alone had lived to tell tho tale. 
He thought also of the host of the Af)ura, who made 
a mock of him in the desert. But most d all he 
brooded on the tidings that the messenger had brought, 
tidings of the march of the barbarians and of tljc fleet 
of the Aquainsha that sailed on thc‘ca.stern stream of 
Sihor. All that day he had sat in his council chamber, 
and sent forth messengers cast an<l north and south, 
bidding them gather the mercenaries from every town 
and in 'every city, men to make war again.st the foe, 
' for here, in his white-walled city of Tanis, there were 
left but five thousand soldiers. And now, wearied with 
toil and war, he sat at meat, and as he sat bethought 
him of the man whom lie ha<l left to guard the 
Queen. 
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* Wherc» then, is tliat great Wanderer, he who wore 
the golden harness ?' he asked presently. 

‘ I have a tale to tell thee of the man,’ Meriamun 
answcrcil slowly, ‘a tale which I have not told because 
of all the evil tidings that beat about our cars like sand 
in a desert wind.* 

'Tell on,* said Pharaoh. 

Then she bent towards him, whispering in his ear. 

As she whispered, the face of Pharaoh grew black as 
the night, and ere all the tale was done he sprang to 
his feet 

‘ 13 y Amen and by Ptah ! ’ he ciied, ‘ here at least we 
have a foe whom we may conquer. Thou and I, 
Meriamun, my sister and my queen, are set as far c^ch 
from each as the sky is set from the Cfemple top, and 
little of love is there between us. Yet I will wipe 
away tliis blot upon thy honour, wliich also is a blot 
upon my own. Sleepless shall this Wanderer lie to¬ 
night, and sorry shall he go to-m<vrow, but to-morrow 
night ho shall sleep indeed.* 

Thereupon lie clai)pcd his hands, summoning the 
guard, and bade them pass to the dungeon where the 
Wanderer lay, and lead him thence to the place of 
punislimcut. He bade them alsa call the tormentors 
to make ready the instruments of their craft, and await 
him in the place of punishment. 

Then he sat for awhile, drinking sullenly, till one came 
to tdl him that all was prepared. Then Pharaoh rose. 

•Comest thou with me ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Nay,* said Meriamun, * I would not look upon the 
man again; and this I charge thee. Go not down to 
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him this night. Let him be *boun<l ujx>n the bed of 
torment, and let the tormentors give him food and 
wine, for so he slnill die more hardlv. Then let them 
fight the fires ut his head and at his feet and leave liim 
till the dawn ahme in the place of tonnent. So he 
shall die a hundred deaths ere ever his death begins.' 

‘As tliou wilt,’answered Pliaraoh. ‘Mete out thine 
own punishment. To-inorrow wlnm I have slept I will 
look upon his torment.’ Ainl he spoke to his servants 
as she desired. 

The Wanderer lay on the bed of torment in the place 
of torment. They had taken the gag from his mouth, 
and given him food and wine as Pharaoh commanded. 
He ate and drafik and his .strength came back to him. 
Then tliey made fast his fetters, lit the bra:£icrs at his 
head and foot, and left him with mocking words. 

He lay upon the bed of stone and groaned in the 
bitterness of his heart. Here then was the end of h^ 
wanderings, and this was tlie breast of the Golden hfelcn 
in whose arms Aphrodite had swnrii that he sljould lie. 
Oh, that he were free again un<l stood j'ace to face with 
his foes, his harne.ss on his back 1 ^^ay, it miglit not 
be, no mortal strength could hurst these fetters, not 
even the strength of Odysseus, Lacitcs son. Where 
now werq those Gods whom lie had served ? Sliould 
he never again hear the claiion cry of Pallas? Why 
then had he turned him from Pallas and worshipped 
at the shrine of the false Jdalian Queen ? Thus ife%a8 
that .she kept her oaths; thus she repaid her votary. 

So he thought in the bitterness of his heart as he 
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lay with closed eyes upon the bed of torment whence 
there was no escape, and groaned; ‘ Would, Aphrodite, 
that 1 liad never served thee, even for one little hour, 
then had my lot gone otherwise.’ • 

Npw he opened his eyes, and lo ! a great glory rolled 
about the place of torment, and as be wondered at the 
glory, a voice spoke from its midst—the voice of the 
Idalian Aphrodite r 

‘ Blame me not, Odysseus,* said the heavenly voice; 

* blame me not because thou art come to this pass. 
Thyself, son of Laertes, art to blame. What did I tell 
thee t Was it not that thou shouldst know the Golden 
Helen by the Rod Star on her breast, the jewel whence 
faR the red drops fast, and by the Star alone ? And did 
she not tell thee, also, that thou shouldst know her by 
the Star ? Yet when one came to thee wearing no Star 
but girdled with a Snake, my 'words were all forgotten, 
thy desires led then whither thou wouldst not go. Thou 
wast blinded by desire and couldst hot discern the 
False from the True^ Beauty has many shapes, now it 
LB that of Helen, now that of Meriamun, each sees it as 
he desires it. But the Star is yet the Star, and the 
Snake is yet the Snake, and he who, bewildered of his 
lusts, swears by the Snake when l^e should have sworn 
by the Star, shall have the Snake for guerdon.’ * 

She ceased, and the Wanderer spoke, groaning 
Jwtt^rly; 

^ ♦Lhnye sinned, 0 Queen !’ he said. ‘ Is there then 
no W^iveaess for my sin ? * 

‘Yea, there is forgiveness, Odysseus, but first there 
is punishment This is thy fate. Never now, in this 
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space of life, shalt tl»ou be the lord of the Golden 
Helen. For thou hast sworn by the Snako, and his 
thou art, nor inayest thou reach the Star. Yet it still 
sliiucs on. Through the mists of death it shall shine 
for thee, and when thou wakcst again, behold, thine 
eyes sliall see it fitfully. 

‘And now, this for thy comfort Here thou shalt 
not die, n<jr by torment, for tliy death shall come to 
thee from tlie water as tlio desul seer foretold, but ere 
tliou diest, once more thou slialt look upon the Golden 
Helen, and hoar her words of love and know her kiss, 
thoiigli thine she shall not be. And learn tliat a great 
host marches upon the land of Ivhem, and with it sails 
a fleet of thiiic own people, the Acha^ans. Go do\y!^ 
and meet them ^and lake what comes, where the swords 
shine tliat smote Troy. And this fate is laid upon thee, 
tliat thou slialt do battle against thy own people, even 
against the sons of them by whose side thou didst fight 
beneath the walls of Ilios, and in that battle thou shalt 
find thy death, and in thy death, thou Wanderer, thou 
shalt find that which all men seek, tlie breast of the 
immortal Helen, Fur though here on earth she seems 
to live eternally, it is but the shadow’ of her beauty 
that men see—each m h»* desires it In the halls of 
Deifth she dwcdls, and in the garden of Queen Perse- 
• phone, and there slm shall bo won, for there no more is 
beauty guarded of Those that stand between men and 
joy, and there no more sludl the S^ake seem as the Sfalff' ■ 
and Sin have power to sever those that are one. Now 
make thy heart strong, Odysseus, and so do as thy 
wisdom tells thee. Farewell!' 
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Thus the Goddess spoke from the cloud of glory, and 
lo I she was gone. But the heart of the Wanderer was 
filled with joy because he know that the Helen was not 
lost to him for ever, and he no more feared the death o4' 
shame. 

* * ♦ * * 


Now it was midnight, and Pharaoh slept. But 
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Meriamun the Quoou slept not. Slie rose from her 
bed, she wrapped herself in a dark cloak that hidiier 
’ face, and taking a lamp in her hand, glided thiough the 
empty halls till she came to a secret stair down which 


she passed. There 
and a guard slept by it. 


a gate at the foot of the stair, 
She pushed him with her foot. 


He awoke and sprang towards her, but she held a 


signet before bis eyes, an old ring of great Queen 

& 
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Tata, wheivon a Hathor worshipped the sun. Then he 
bowed and opened the gate. She swept on through 
many passages, dee"p into the bowels of the earth, till 
.’^he came to the door of a little chamber where a light 
shone. Men talked in the chamber, and she listened to 
their talk. They spoke inucl> and laughed ghjefully. 
Then slie cnterotl the doorway and loj»ked upon them, 
They wore six in mimlxT, evil-eyed men of Kthiopia, 
and sealed in a circle. In the centre of the circle lay 
the waxen imag(' of a man, and they were cutting it 
with knives and .searing it with needles of iron and 
pincers made rod-hot, and many instruments strange 
and dreadful to look upon. Por the.so were the tor¬ 
mentors, and ihoy spoke of tho.se pains that to-morrow 
they should w'fcak upon the Wanden»r, and practised 
tht'in. 

But Moriiimun, who loved him, shivered ns she. looked, 
»iittero«l tUns beneath her breath : 

ji 

s I promi.^te you, black ministers of d(‘atb, that 
in the same fashion ye shall die ere anotlirr night he 
sped.’ 

Then she passetl into the chamber, holding the signet 
on higl), and tlic tormentors fell upon their faces before 
her majesty. She passed between them, and as she* 
weifft she stamped with her sandalled foot upon the 
waxen image and brake it. On the furl her side of the 
chamber w.as another passage, and this she followed till 
she reached a door of stone tliat «tood ajar. Here she 
paused awhile, for from within the chamber there came 
a sound of singing, and the voice was the Wanderer's 
voice, and thus he sang: 
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* Endnre, my heart: not long shalt thou endure 
The shuine, the Biuort; 

The'f;ont} »iul ill are done ; the end is sure ; 
Etidiire, my heart! 

There stanii two vct»*e]s by the golden throne 
Of ZeU'4 on high, 

^rom these he scatters mirth and scatters moan, 
'I’o men that <lie. 

And th'iu (,1 iminy joys hast had thy share, 

Thy perfect part; 

Battle mill love, ami evil things and fair ; 
Endure, my heart! 

Fight one last greatest buttle under shield, 
Wage that war well : 

Then seek thy fVllows in the shadowy field 
Of a-phodt'l, 

There is the Knightly Hector ; there the men 
Who fought for Troy ; 

Shall we not figlitour hnltles o’er again? 

Were that not joy ? 

Though no sun sliint‘s beyond the dusky west, 
Thy perfect part 

There shalt ihou lm 5 *e of the unbroke^i rest; 
Endure, my heart! ’ 


Moriamun heard and wondered at this min’s hardi- 
liood, and tlie greatness of liis heart who €oujd sing 
thus as ho lay upon the bed of torment;' \^Now she 
pushed the door open silently and passed in. The place 
where she stood was dreadful. It w-as shaped as a lofty 
vault, and all the walls were painted with the torments 
of those who pass down to Set after living wuckedly on 
earth. In the ^alls were great* rings of bronze, -and 
chains and fetters of hronzo, wherein the bones of men 
yet hung. In the centre of the vauU there was abed 
of stone on which the Wanderer was fastened with 
fettera He was naked, save only for a waistclotb, and 
at his head and feet burned polished braziers that gave 
light to the vault, and shone upon the instruments of 
torment. Beyond the further braziers grinned the cage 
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of Sekhct, tlial is sliapeil like a wornaoi and the chains 
wherein the victim is set for the last torment by firo, 
wore hangini^ from the roof. 

Arerianiun passed stcaltliily behind the head of the 
Wanderer, who might not see her because of the 
straitnea^ of Ids bonds. Yet it seemed to her that ho 
heard somewhat, for he ceascfl from singing and turned 
his ear b) hcaiken. She stood awldic in silence 
looking on him she loved, who of all living men was 
the goodliosi by far. Then at length he spoke craftily; 

‘Who art tbon?’ ho said, ‘If thou art of the 
number of the tormentors, begin thy work. I fear thee 
not, and no groan shall thy worst ti)rturo wring front 
these lips of mine. But I tell thee thi.s, that ere I bo 
three days dea^, the Goils slmll avenge me terribly, both 
on thee and those who sent thee. With fire and with 
sword they shall avenge me, for a great ho.st gathers 
and draws idgh, a host of many nations gathered out of 
fdl land.s, ay, and a fleet manned with the sons of my 
own people, of the Acha3ans terrible in war. They rush 
on like ravening wolves, and the land is black before 
them, but the land shall be stamped Ted behind their 
feet. Soon they shall give thi.s eity to th(3 flames, the 
sm^ke of it shall go ifp to heaven, and the fires shall be 
(juenebed at last in the blood of its children—ay, in thy 
blood, thou who dost look on me.’ 

Hearing these words Meriaiuun bent forward to look 
on the face of the speaker and to see what was written 
there ; and as she moved, her cloak slipped apart, 
showing the Snake’s head with the eyes of flame that 
Idas set about her m a girdle. Fiercely they gleamed, 
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and the semblance of them was shown faintly on the 
polished surface of the brazier wherein the fire burned 
at the Wanderer’s feet. He saw it, and now ho knew 
who stood behind him. 

' Say, Meriamun the Queen—Pharaoh’s dishonoured 
wife,’ he said, * say, wherefore art thou come to look 
upon thy work ? Nay, stand not boliind me, stand 
where I may see thee. Fear not, I am strongly bound, 
nor may 1 lift a hand against tlioo.’ 

Then Meriamun, still speaking no word, but wonder¬ 
ing much becau.se he know her ere his eyes fell upon 
her, passed round the bed of torment, and throwing 
down her cloak stood before him in her dark an<l 
royal loveliness. 

He looked upon her beauty, then spoke again ; 

* Say, wherefore art thou come hither, Meriamun ? 
Surely, with my ears I heard thee swear that I had 
wronged thee. Wouldst thou then look on him who 
wronged thee, or art thou come, perchance, to watch ray 
torments, while thy slaves tear limb from limb, and 
quench yon fires with rny blood ? Oh, thou evil woman 
thou hast worked woe on me indeed, and perchance 
canst work more woe now that I lie helpless here. But 
this I tell thee, that thy tornienU shall outnumber mine 
as the stars outnumber the earth. For here, and here¬ 
after, thou shall be parched with such a thirst of love 
as never may be quenched, and in many another land, 
and in many another time, thou shall endure thine 
agony afresh. Again, and yet again, thou shall clasp 
and conquer; again, and yet again, thou shall let slip, 
and in the moment of triumph lose. By the Snake’s 
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head I swore my troth to tliee, I, who should have 
sworn by the Star; and this I tell thee, Morianiiin, that 
as the Star shall shine and be my beacon throusrh the 
ages, so ihrough the ages shall the Snake encircle thee 
and be thy doom/ 

‘ Hold !' said Meriamun, * pour no more bitter Words 
upon me, who am distraught of love, and w'ns maddened 
by thy scorn. Wouldst thou know thfu why I uin 
come hither? For thi.s cause I am come, to save thee 
from thy doom. Hearken, the time is short. It is 
true—though how thou knowest it I may not guess—it 
is true tliat the harharians march on Kliem, and w ith 
them saiLs a fleet laden with the warriors of thine own 
people. This also is tiue, Pharaoh has returned alone : 
and all his hOst is swallowed in the Sea of Weeds. 


And I, foolish that I am, I would save thee, Odysseus, 
tlius: I will put it in the heait of Pharaoli to j)ardon 
thy great offonc<‘, and send thee forward against the 
foe ; yes, I eaii do it. But this thou sh.'dt swear to me, 
to be true to Pharaoh, and smite the barbarian host,’ 
‘That I will swear,’ said the Wanderer, ‘ ay, and keep 
the oalli, though it is liard to do battle on my kin. Is 
that all thy message, Meriamun ? ’ 

‘Not all, Odysseus. One more thing must thou 
sw'ear, or if thou swearest it not, here thou shalt surely 
die. Know' this, she who in Khcm is named the 
Tlathor, but who perchance has other names, hath put. 
thee from her because last night thou wast wed to me.' 
*It may well be so,* said the Wanderer. 

‘She hath put thee from her, and thou—thou art 
bound to me by that which cannot be undone, and by 
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an oath that may not be broken ; in whatever shape I 
walk, or by whatever name I am known among men, 
still tbou art bound to me, as I am bound to thee. This 
then thou shalt swear, tiiat thou wilt tell naught of last 
night's tale to Pharaoh.' 

* That I swear,’ said the Wanderer. 

* Also that if Pharaoh bo gathered to Osiris, and it 
should chance that she who is named the Hathor pass 
with him to the Under-world, then that tliou, Odysseus, 
wilt we(itne, Mcriamun, and be faitliful to ino for thy 
life daysf* 

the crafty Odysseus took counsel with his heart, 
and l)^thtJught him of the words of the Goddess. He 
saw that it was in the mind of Meriamun to slay 
Pharaoh and the Helen. But he cared nothing for 
the fate of Pharaoh, and knew well tliat Helen might 
not bo harnied, and that though she cliange eternally, 
wearing now this sha|)C, and now that, yet she dies only 
when the race of men is dead—then to be gathered to 
the number of the Gods. This he knew also, that now 
he must go forth on his last wandering, for Death 

I 

should come upon him from the water. Therefore he 
answered readily: 

That oath 1 swear also, Meriamun, and if I breal^ it 
may I perish in shame and for ever.’ , 

Now Meriamun heard, and knelt beside him, looking 
upon him with eyes of love, 

‘It is well, Odysseus: perchance ere long I shall 
claim tby oath. Oh, think not so ill of me: if I have 
sinned, 1 have sinned from love of thee. Long years 
ago, Odysseus, tby shadow fell upon my heart and 1 
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clasped its emptiness. Now thou art come, and I, who 
pursued a shadow from sleep to sleep and dream to 
dream, saw thee a living man, and loved thoo to my 
rtiin. Then r^.nncd my pride and came to win thee to 
my heart* and tin; Gods set another shape upon me— 
so thou sayest—ami in that shape, the slmpc of her thou 
seekest, thou didst make me wife to thee. Perchance 
she anti I arc on<\ Odys.seus. At the least, not so 
readily hatl I forsaken thee. Oh, wlieu thou di<lst 
staml in thy might holding those dogs at bay till the 
Sidonian kn.-we out tliy bowstring—’ - , 

‘ What of him \ Tell mo, what of that Kurri ? Tliis 
won hi 1 ask thoe,^ Queen, that ho be laid where I lie, 

and tlie the death to which I am doomotl.' 

* 

‘ Glatlly would I give thee the boon,’ she answerctl, 

‘ but tliou aske^t too late. The False Hathor looked 
upon him, and he slew him.sclf. Now I will away— 
the niiiht wanes and Pharaoh must dreatn dreams ere 
dawn. Faro thee well, Ody.sscu.s. Thy bed i.<i hard 
to-night, but soft i.s the couch of king.s that waits thee,’ 
and she went forth from liim. 

‘ Ay, Meriamun,' said the Wanderer, looking after 
her. ‘ Hard is my bed to-night, and soft is the couch 
of the king.s of M<jn lhat waits mo in the realms 
of^Queen Persephone. But it is not thou who shall 
share it Hard is my bed to-night, liardcr shall thine 
■he throtigh all the nights of death that are to come 
when the Erinnyes work their will on folk forsworn.’ 


rah.B.V (.1(1- MV 



CHAPTER IV. 
pharaoh’s dream. 

Pharaoh slept heavily m his place, for he was 
wearied with grief and toil. Bub Mcriaumn passed 
into the .chamber, and standing at the foot of the 
golden bed, lifted up her hands and by her art called 
visions down on Pharaoh, hilse dreams through the 
Ivory Gate. So Pharaoh dreamed, and thus his vision 
wont;— 

Ho dreamed that he slept in his bed, and that the 
stiitue of Ptah, the Creator, <lescended from the pedestal 
by the temple gate and came to him, towering over 
him like a giant. Then he dreamed that he awok.c, 
and prostrating himself before the God, asked the 
' meaning of his coming. Thereon the God spoke to 
him:— 

' Moiieptah, my son, whom I love, hearken unto me. 
The Nine-bow barbariansS overrun the ancient land •of 
Khem; nine nations march up against Khem and fay 
it waste. Hearken unto me, my son, and I will give- 
thee victory. Awake, awake from sloth, and I wiH give 
thee victory.r-.'*^ Thou shall hew down the Nine-bow 
barbarians as a countryman hews a rotting palm; they 
shall fall) and thou shall spoil them. But hearken 
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unto me, my son, thou iilialt not thyself go up against 
them. Low in thy dungeon there lies a mighty chief, 
skilled in tlic warfare of the barbarians, a Wanderer wlio 
hath wandered far. Thou shalt release him from his 
bonds and set him over thy armies, ami of the sin that 
he has sinned thou shalt take no hoed. Awake, awake, 
Meneptah ; wdth tliis b »w whieh I give thee shalt tliou 
smite the Nine-bow barbarians.' 

Then Meriainun lai<l the bow of the Wanderer, even 
the blark bow of Eurytus, on tlie bed beside Pliaraoh, 
and passed tlicnco to her own ehiunber, luad ibe deceitful 
dream too passt'd awriy. 

Early in the merning, a waiting-woman euino bj tlie 
Queen saying tliat Pharaoh would .sp<‘ak with her. She 
went into the aiite-cliamhor and found liiui there, and 
in his hand was the black bow of Eurytu.s. 

‘Dost thou know this weapon ? ’ ho a-ked. 

‘Yea, 1 know it/ she answered; ‘anil thou shouldst 
know it also, for surely it saved us fiorn tlic fury of the 
people on the night of the death of the first-born. It 
is the bow of the Wanderer, who lie^ in the place ot ' 
torment, and waits his doom because of the wrong ho 
would have wrought upon me/ 

^If he hath wronged thee, yet it i.s he who shall save 
Kbcm from the barbarians,' said Pharaoh. ‘ Listen 
•now to the dream that I have dreamed,’ and he told 
her all the vision. 

* It is indeed evil that he who would 4 ave wrought 
such wickedness upon me should go forth honoured, 
the first of the host of Pharaoh,’ quoth Meriamum 
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* Yet as the Qod hath spoken, sS |et it be. Scud now 
and bid them loose the man from the place of torment, 
and put his armour on him and bring him before thee.* 

So Pharaoh wont out, and the Wanderer was loosed 
from his bed of stone and clothed again in his golden 
harness, and came forth glorious to sec, and stood before 
Pharaoh, But no arms were given him. Then Pharaoh 
told him all his dream, and why he caused him to be 
released from the grip of the tormentors. The Wanderer 
hearkened in silence, saying no word. 

'Now choose, thou Wanderer,’ said Pharaoh; 'choose 
if thou wilt be borne back to the bed of torment, there 
to die beneath the hands of the tormentors, or if thou 
wilt go forth os the captain of my host to do battle with 
the Nine-bow barbarians who waste the kind of Khem. 
It seems there is little faith in thine oaths, therefore 
I ask no more oaths from thee. But this I swear, that 
if thou art false to my trust, I will yet find means to 
bring thee back to that chamber whence thou wast led 
but now.’ 

Then the Wanderer spoke:— 

' Of that chnr^, Pharaoh, which is laid against me I 
will say nothing, though perchance if I stood upon my 
trial for the sin that is laid against me, 1 might find 
words to say. Thou askest no oath from me, and *no 
oath I swear, yet 1 tell thee that if thou givest me ten 
thousand soldiers and a hundred chariots, 1 will smite* 
these foes of thine so that they shall come no more to 
Khem, ay, ^ilpugh they be of my own people, yet will 
I smite them, and if I fail, then may those who go with 
me slay me and send me down to Hades.' 
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Thus he spoke, and as he spoke searcl^cd the ball 
with his eyes. For he desired to see Rei the Priest, 
and ch^ge him with a message to Helen. But ho 
sought him in vain, for Rci had fled, and was in hiding 
from the anger of Meriarnun. 

Then Pharaoh bade his officers take the Wanderer, 
and set him in a chariot and bear idm to the city of 
On, where Pharaoh’s host was gathering. Their charge 
was to watch him night and day with uplifted swords, 
and if he so much as turned his face from the foe 
towards Tanis, then they sliould slay him. But when 
the host of Pharaoh marched froifl On to do battle 
on the foe, then they should give the Wanderer his 
o\\;n sword and the great black bow, and obey him 
in everything.* But if he turned his back upon the 
foe, then they should slay him ; or if the host of Pharaoh 
were^ driven back by the foe, then they should slay 
him. 

4 

The Wanderer heard, and smiled as a wolf smiles, 
but spoke no word. Thereon tlje great officers of 
Pharaoh took him and led him forth. They set him in 
a chariot, and with the chariot went a thousand hor.se-' 
men; and soon Meriarnun, watching from tiro walls of 
Tanis, saw the long,line of desert dust that marked 
the passing of the Wanderer from the city which he 
shoul^ see no more. 

The W^anderer also looked back on Tanis with a 
heavy heart There, far away, he could see the shrine 
of Hathor gleaming like crystal above the tawny flood 
of waters. And he must go down to death, leaving no 
word for Her who sat in the shrine and deemed him 
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faithless and forsworn. Evil was the lot that the Qods 
had laid upon him, and bitter was his guerdon. 

His thoughts were sad enough wdiile the chariot 
rolled toward the city of On, where the host of Pharaoh 
was gathering, and the thunder of the feet of horses 
echoed in his ears, when, as he pondered, it chanced 
that he looked up. There, on a knoll of sand before 
him, a bow-shot from the chariot, stood a camel, and on 
the camel a man sat as though he waited the coming of 
the host. Idly the Wanderer wondered who this might 
be, and, as ho wondered, the man urged the camel 
towards the chariot, and, halting before it, cried' Hold ! ’ 
in a loud voice. 

* Who art thou ? ’ cried the captain of the charjot, 
‘ who dorcst cry “ hold ” to the host of Pliaraoh ? ’ 

‘I am one who have tidings of the barbarians,’ the 
man made answer from the camel. 

The Wanderer looked on him. He was wondrous 
little, withered and old; moreover, his skin was black 
ns though with the heat of the sun, and his clothing 
was as a beggar’s rags, though the trappings of the 
camel were of purple leather and bossed with silver. 
Again the Wanderer looked; he knew him not, and 
yet there was that in his face which seemed familiar. 

Now the captain of the chariot bade the driver halt 
the horses, and cried, ‘ Draw near and tell thy tidings.* 

‘ To none will I tell my tidings save to him who shall’ 
lead the host of Pharaoh. Let him come down from 
the chariot tnd speak with me.’ 

‘That may not be,* said the captain, for he was 
charged that the Wanderer should have speech with none. 
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* As thou wilt/ answered the aged man upon the 
camel; ‘ go then, go on to doom ! thou art not the 
first who hath turned aside a messenger from the 
Gods/ 

‘ I am minded to bid the soldiers shoot theo with 
arrows/ cried the captain in anger. 

‘ So shall my wisdom sink in the sand with my blood, 
and be lost with my breath. Shoot on, thou fool.' 

Now the captain was perplexed, for iroin the aspect 
of the man he deemed that he was sent by the Gods. 
He looked at the Wanderer, who took but little beed, or 
so it seemed. But in his crafty heart be knew that 
tins was the best way t/O'ijSWi speech with the man upon 
the camel. Then the cajptain took counsel with tlio 
capUiin of the, horsemen, and in the end they said to 
the Wanderer: 

' Descend from the chariot, lord, and walk twelve 
paces forward, and there hold speech with tlic man. 
But if thou go one puce further, then wo will shoot 
thee the nuui with arrows.’ And this he cried^ 
outidiso^him who sat upon the camel. 

'fttim tl^^ man on the camel descended and walked 
twelve f>acei forward, and the Wanderer descended also 
froii^ the chariot and walked twi Ivc paces forward, but 

\>ne who heeds little wbat he does. Now the two 
8too<l face to face, but out of earsljot ol’ the host, who 
watched them with arrows set upon the strings. 

‘ Greeting, Odysseus of Itliaca, son of l^aertes/ bo 
said who w*is clothed in the beggar’s weeds. 

Tlie Wanderer looked upon him hard, and knew him 
through his disgliisc. 
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* Greeting, Kei the Priest, Commander of the Ijegiou 
of Amen, Chief of the Treasury of Amen.’ 

* Kei the Priest } am indeed,’ he answered, * tlie rest 
I am no more, for Meriamun the Queen has stripped 
me of my wealth and offices, because of thee, thou 
Wanderer, and the Immortal whose love thou hast won, 
and by whom tliou luist dealt so ill. Hearken ! I 
learned by arts known to me of the dream of Pharaoh, 
and of thy sending forth to do battle with the barbar¬ 
ians. Then I disguised myself os thou secst, and took 
the swiftest camel in Tunis, and am come hither by 
another way to meet thee. Now I would ask thee one 
thing. How came it that thou didst piny the Immortal 
false that night? Knowest thou that she waited for 
thee there by the pylon gate ? Ay, thenc 1 foijnd her 
and kJ her to the Palace, and for that I am stripped of 
my ra.nk and goods by Meriamun, and now the Lady of 
Hoauty is returned to her shrine, grieving bitterly for 
thy faithlessness; though how she passed thither I 
jenuw not.’ 

* Methought I heard her voice as those knaves bpre 
* me to my dungeon,* said the Wanderer.,^ *And sho 

deemed me faithless! Say, Kei, dost thott know the 
magic of Meriamun ? Dost thoi^ know how she won 
me to herself in the shape of Argivo Helen ? ’ • 

And then, in as few words as might be, he told Kei 
how he had been led away by the magic of Meriamun; 
how ho who should have sworn by the Star had sworn 
by the Snake. 

When Rei heard that the Wanderer had sworn by 
the Snake, ho shuddered. ' Now I know all,’ he said. 
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* Feur not» thou Wanderer, not on thee Bhall all 
the evil fall, nor on that Immortal whom thou dost 
love; the Snake that beguiled tlioo shall avenge thee 
also.' 

‘ Rei,* the Wanderer said, ‘ one thing I charge thee. 

1 know tl\at I go down to my death. Tlierefort* I pray 
iliee seek out her wlmm tliou iiaine.st the Ilathor and 
ti ll her all the tale of liow I was heliayetl. So shall I 
tlie happily. Tell her also that 1 crave her lorgiveucHS 
and that I l(>ve her and her only.' 

‘This 1 will dt» if I njay,’ Kei answered. "And now 
the soklirrs iimrmur and I nni.st be gone. Listen, tln^ 
might of tiie Nine-bow barbarians rolls U]) the ejistern 
braiuh of Sihor. Rut one day's nuireli from On the 
inoiintains run down to the edge of the rivei’, and thoso 
mountains arc ])iereed by a rocky pa^'S through which 
the foe will surely come. Set thou thy amhusli there, 
Wanderer, there at Pro.sopis—-.^o shall thou smite them. 
Far«?tt'ell. I will seek out the llailior if in any way 
I can come at her, and tell licr all. Rut of this IV 
w’arn thee, the liour is big with Fate, ami soon will 
s(»aun a monstrous birth. Strange vi.s*ions of doom and 
death pjussed before mine eyes as 1 slept la.st night. 
Fc^rewcll!' • 

Then he went back the camel anrl climbed it, and 
jtfissing round the army vanished swiftly in a cloud of 
du.st. 

Tlie Wanderer aLo went back to tlio host, wliere the 
cai)ta.iri> murmured lx.*cause of the halt, arid mounted hifi 
chai'iot. But he would toll uothing of what the man 
b^ui said to him, save that he wa.s surely a messenger 
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from the Under-world to instruct him in the waging of 
the war. 

Then the chariot and the horsemen passed on again, 
till they came to the city of On, and found the host of 
Pharaoh gathering in the great walled space that is 
before the Temple of Ra. And there they pitched 
their camp hard by the great obelisks that stand at 
the inner gate, which Rei the architect fashioned by 
Thebes, and the divine Rameses Miamuii set up to tlio 
glory of Ra for ever. 



CHAPTER V. 


TMIi] VOK’K OF THK I)KAO. 

Whkn M‘-riainun tlioiQut’en liad watcluMl lliooliariot 
of Uio Waiulorer till it was lost in tlio dust ofiho tloseri, 
sIjo passoil down from the Palace roof to the st)]itudc' of 
her clinmber. 

Hero she-sat in her elianibor till the darkness 
gathered, as the evil thoughts gathered in Ikt heart, 
that was rent with love of him whom she had won hut 
to lose. Things had gone ill with Imr, to little purposo 
she had sinned after such a fashion as may riot he for¬ 
given. Yet tlntre was hope, ffe h.'id sworn that ho 
would wed her when Pharaoh uris (jea»l, and when 
Argive Helen had followed Pharaoh to the Whaihjs.- 
Should she shrink then from the deed of blood ? Nay, 
from evil to evil she would go. She laid her hand upon 
the doublo-heatled snake that wound her about, and 
spake into the gloom: 

‘ Osiris waits thee, Meneptah—Osiris waits thee ! 
The Shades of those who have died for thy love, Helen, 
are gathering at the gates. It shall be done. Pharaoh, 
thou diest to-night. To-morrow night, thou Goddess 
Helen, shall all thy tale be told. Man may not harm 
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tliee but shall fire refuse to kiss thy loveli^ 

ness? Arc there no womma hands to light thy funeral 
pile ?' 

Then she rose, and calling her ladies, was attired in 
her most splendid roht:s, ami caused the uraeus crown hi 
1 m 3 set upon her heail, the snake circlet of power on her 
brow, th(3 snake girdle of wisdom at her heart. And 
now she hid somewhat in her breast, anti passed to the 
ante-chamlrer, where the IVitirres gathered for the feast. 

Pharaoh looked up and saw her loveliness. So 
glorious she seemed in how royjd hcauty that hi.s hoart 
forgot its woes, and once again he IovimI Iot a.s lie had 
done in years gone by, when she coiapiere*! him at the 
(lame of Pieces, and he had cast his anus about her 
and she stabbed him. 

She saw the look of love grow on hi.s heavy face, and 
all her gathered hate rose in lier breast, thongh she- 
smiled gently with her lips and spake him fair. 

They sat at the feast and Pharaoh drank. And ever 
as he drank she smiled upon him with her dark eyes and 
s^«ikc him words of gentU’st meaning, till at length there 
was nothing he desir(‘il more than that they should 
1)0 at one again. 

Now the feast was done. TUcy sat in the ante- 
chamber, for all were gone save Meneptah and Sileria- 
niuu. Then Im came to lier and took her hand, looking 
into ber eyes, nor dul she say him nay. 

There was a lute lying on a golden table, and there 
too, as it ^anced, was a board for the Game of Pieces, 
dice, and the pieces themselves wrought in 
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Pharaoh took up the gold king from the board and 
toyed with it in his hanrl ' Meriainiin/ ho said, * for 
these five years wo have been apart, thou and I. Thy 
love I have lost, as a game is lost for one false move, 
or one throw of the dice; and our child is dead and 
our armies are scatteretl, and the barbarians come like 
dies when Sihor stirs within his banks. Love tlnly is 
left, to us, Mcriamun/ 

She looked at him not unkindly, as if sorrow and 
wrong had softened her heart also, but she did not 
speak. 

' Can dead Love waken, Meriamun, and can angry 
Love forgive ? * 

Slie had lifted the lute ami Ikt fingers touched list- 
lessly on tlic*cor<ls. 

' Nay, 1 know not,* .she .said ; ‘ who knows ? How di«l 
Pentaur sing of Love’.s renewal. TVntaur the glorious 
minstrel of our father, Rameses Miamnn V 

He laid tlie gold king on the board, and began list¬ 
lessly to cast the dice. He throw tlm ‘Hathor* as it 
chanced, the lucky cast, two sixes, and a thouglit of 
better fortune came to him. . • 

' How did the song run, Meriamun ? It is many a 
year since I heard thee sing.’ 

She touched the lute lowly and sweetly, and tijen 
she sang. Her thoughts were of the Wanderer, but the 
King deemed that she thought of himself. 

0 joy of Love’s renewing, 

Could Love be bom again ; 

Relenting for tb j meing, 

And pitying my pain i 
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O joy of Lovft’g awaking, 
i Could Love arise from sleep, 

Frirgiving our forsaking 
The fields we would not reap ! 

• 

Fleet, fleet we fly, pursuing 
The Love that fled amain, 

But will he list our wooing, 

Or call we but in vain ? 

Ah ! vain is all onr wooing, 

And all our prayers are vain, 

Love listetli not our suing, 

Love will not wake again. 

‘Will lie not wake again?’ said Pharaoh. ' Tf two 
pray together, will Love refuse their prayer ? ’ 

‘It might be .so,’ she said, ‘if two ])rayed together; 
for if they prayed, he would have heard already ! ’ 

‘ Meriarnun,* said the Pharaoh eagerly, for he thought 
her heart was moved by pity {iiul sorrow, ‘ once thou 
didst win my crown at the Pieces, wilt thou play me 
for thy love ?' 

She thought for one moment, and then she said: 

‘Yes, I will play tliee, my Lord, but my hand has 
lost its cunning, .and it may well be that Meriarnun 
' shall lose again, as she has lost all. Let me set the 
Pieces, and bring wine for my lord.’ 

She set the Pieces, and crossing the room, she lifted 
a great cup of wine, and put it by Pharaoh’s hand. 
But he was so intent on the game that he did not drink. 

He took the field, be moved, she replied, and so the 
game went between them, in the dark fragrant chamber 
where the lamp burned, and the Queen’s eyes shone in 
the wht. This way and that went the game, till she 
lost, Ibd he swept the board. 





‘si.tvwi.v ><ni; i>i{i,\v away, whilk UK followed mkr, 
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Then in triuinph he draiuc<l tho poisonoil cup ot‘ 
wine, and cried, * Pharaoh is dead ! * 

‘Pliara<»h is dead!’answered Moriainun, into 

llis eyes. 

‘ What is that look in t])ine eyes, Merianuni, what is 
t hat look in thine eyes ? ’ 

And the King grew pale as the do.ad, for ho had soon 
that look before—when Meriamun slew TIataska. 

‘Pharaoh is deatl ! ’ she .shiillcd in the tone of 
women who wail the dirges. ‘Pharaoh, great Pharaoh 
is (lead ! Kre a man may c‘Jiint a hundred tliy days are 
mimbcied. Stiangc ! but to-raorrow, Meneptali, shalt 
thou sit where llataska sat, dead on the knees of Dcatli, 
an Osirian in the lap of t]»e Osiris. Die, Pharaoli, die 1 
But while thcsi diest, h*iarken. There is one I love, 
tl»e Wanderer who leads thy liusts. His love 1 stole by 
;ut 3 known to me, and because 1 stole it he would have 
shamed me, aofl I accused him falsely in the ears of 
men. But he comes again, and, so sure as thou shalt 
sit on the knees of Osiris, so surely shall he sit upon 
thy throne, Pharaoh. For Phariudi is dead !’ 

He heard. He gathered his hist a;trength. Ho rose 
and staggered towards her, striking at the air. Slowly 
she drew away, whilejio followed her, awful to see. At 
length he stood still, he throw up his hands, and fell 
dead. . 

• Then Meiiaruun drew near and looked at him 
strangely. 

‘ Behold the end of Pharaoh,’ she said. ‘ That then 
was a king, upon whose breath the lives of f>eopleB hung 
like a poised feather. Well, let him go! Eaith can 
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spaxe him, and Death is but the richer by a weary fool. 
*Ti8 done, and well done ! Would that to-morrow’s task 
were also done—and that Helen lay as Pharaoh lies. 
So—rinse the cup—and now to sleep—if sleep will come. 
Ah, where hath sleep flown of late ? To-morrow they’ll 
find him dead. Well, what of it ? So do kings ofttimes 
die. There, I will be going ; never were his eyes so 
large and so unlovely I * 

Now the light of morning gathered again on all the 
^lemple tops, and men rose from sleep to go about their 
labours. Meriaraun watched it grow as she lay sleepless 
in her golden bed, waiting for the cry that presently 
should ring along the Palace walls. Hark ! AVhat \vas 
that? The sound of swinging doors, the fush of running 
feet. And now it came—long and shrill it rose. 

* Pharaoh is dead! Awake 1 Awake, ye sleepers! 
Awake! awake ! and look upon that which has come 
about. Pharaoh is dead 1 Pharaoh is dead ! ’ 

Then hferiamun arose, and followed by the ladies, 
rushed from her chamber. 

' Who dreams so evilly ? * she said. * Who dreams 
and cries aloud in his haunted sleep?’ 

* O Queen, it is no dream,’ said, one. ' Pass into Uie 
ante-chamber and see. There lies Pharaoh dead, and 
with no wound upon him to tell the manner of his 
end.’ 

Then Meriamun crie<l aloud with a great cry, anti 
threw her hair about her face, while tears fell from her 
dark eyes. She passed into the chamber, and there, 
fallen on his back and cold, lay Pharaoh in his royal 
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robes. Awhile the Queen looked upon him as one 
who is dumb with grief. Then she lifted up her voico 
and cried : 

* ‘ Still is the curse heavy upon Khein and the j)eople 
of Khein. Pharaoh lies dead ; yea, he is dead who has 
no wound, and this I say, that ho is slain of the witch¬ 
craft of her whom men name the Hathor. Oh, iny 
Lord, my Lord ! ’ and kneeling, she laid her hand upon 
hi.s breast; ‘by this dead heart of thine I .swear tliat I 
will wreak thy m\»rder on her who wrought it. Lift 
him up I Lift up this poor clay, that wa.s tljc first of 
kings. Clothe him in the r(»hes of death, and set him 
on the knees of Osiris in the Temple of Osiris. Tlien 
go^forth through the city and call out tliis, the Queen’s 
command; caW it from .street to street. Tliis is the 
Queen’s command, that “ every woman in Tanis who 
has lost son, or husband, or brother, or kin or lover, 
through the witchcraft of the False Hathor, or by the 
plagues that she hath wrought on Khein, or in the war 
with the Apura, whom she caused to fly from Khein, 
do meet me at sundown in the Temple of Osiris before 
the face of tlie God and of dead Pharaoh’s Majesty.” * 

So they took Meneptah the Osirian, and wrapping 
liim in the robes of^death, bore him to the knees of 
O.siris, where he .«thould sit a day and a night. And the 
messengers of Meriamun w'ent forth summoning the 
V^’omen of the city to meet her at sunset in the Temple 
of Osiris. Moreover, Meriamun sent out slaves by tens 
and by twenties to the number of two thousand, bid¬ 
ding them gather up all the wood that was in Tanis, 
and all the oil and the bitumen, and bundle.s of reeds 
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by hundreds such as are used for the thatching of 
houses, and lay them in piles and stacks in a certain 
courtyard near the Temple of Hathor, This they did, 
iind so the day wore on, while the women wailed about 
the streets because of the death of Pharaoh, 

Now it chanced that tlic camel of Rei the Priest fell 
down from weariness as it journeyed swiftly back to 
Tanis. But Rei sped forward on foot, and came to 
tlie gates of Tanis, sorely wearied, towards the even¬ 
ing of that day. When he heard the wailing of the 
women, ho asked of a passer-by what new evil had 
* fallen upon Khem, and learned the deatli of Pharaoh. 
Then Rei knew by whose hand Pharaoh was dead, j^id 
was grieved at heart, because she whom*110 had served 
and loved—Meriarnun the moon-child—wa.s a inurdoieas. 
At first he was minded to go up before the Queen aud 
put her to an open shame, and then take his death at 
her hands; but wh(*n he hoard that klcriamun had 
surninoncd all the women of Tanis to meet her in 
the Temple of Osiris, he had another thought. Hurry- 
' ing to that place where he hid i|)i the city, he ate and 
drank. Then he put off his beggar’s Tags, and robed 
himself afresh, and over all drew the garment of an 
aged crone, for this was told him, tliat no man should 
bo suffered to enter the Tetnpla Now the day was 
dyiiigt and already the western sky was red, and he 
hurried forth and mingled with the stream of women 
who passed towards the Temple gates. 

‘ Who then slow Pharaoh ? ’ asked one; ‘ and why 
docs the Queen summon us to meet her?’ 
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‘Pharaoh is slain by the witchciaft of tho False 
Hathor/ answorud another; ‘ and the Queen suniinons 
\is that we may take counsel how to be rid of tlie 
Wathor.* 

‘ Tell not of tho aoenrsed Hathor/ said a third ; * my 
husbaiul and inv brother are dead at her hands, and 
invson died in tho death of the tirst-born that she called 
down on Khem. Ah, if I could but see her rent limb 
from limb I should seek Osiris happily.’ 

‘ Some there bo,’ quotli a fourth, ‘ wlio say that not 
llu‘ Hathor, but tlie Gods of those Apiira brought tho 
uoes on Khcni, and sorm* that Pharaoh was slain by 
the Queen’s own band, because of the love she bears to 
thqt gjcat Wanderer who came here a while ago.’ 

‘Thou fool/«nswered the first; ' luiW' can tin' Queen 
love one w^ho would have wrought outrag<? on her '^ ’ 

‘^Uch things have been/ .said tlie fourtli woman; 
‘pei’chance he wrought no outr.ige, [jcrehance she 
becuik’il him as women niav. Yes, vf'S, such tilings 
liave been. 1 am old, and 1 have seen such thing.s,’ 

‘Yea, thou art old/ said the first. ‘Thou ha.st no 
child, no husband, no^futher, no lover^ and no brother. * 
Thou hast lost none who are dear to thee through the 
magic of the Hathor. ^ Speak one more such slander on 
th<f Queen, and we will fall upon thee and tear thy 
lying tongue from its roots.’ 

• ‘ Hush/ said tlic second woman, ‘liere are tlio ’reinple 
gates. By Isis did any ever see such a multitude of 
worm'll, ^nd never a man to cheer tliein, a dreary .sight, 
indeed! Come, push on, pu.sh on, or wc shall find no 
place. Yea, thou soldier—we are women, all women,, 
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have no fear. No need to bare our breasts, look at 
our eyes blind with weeping over the dead. Push on 1 
push on! ’ 

So they passed by the guards and into the gates 
of the Temple, and with them went Rei unheeded. 
Already it was well-nigh filled with women. Although 
the sun was not yet dead, torches were set about to 
lighten the gloom, and by them Rei saw that the 
curtains before the Shrine were drawn. Presently the 
Temple was full to overflowing, the doors were shut 
and barred, and a voice from beyond the veil cried: 

‘ Silence! ’ 

Then all the multitude of women were silent, and 
the light of the torches flared strangely upon their, 
shifting upturned face.s, as fires flare (\ver the white 
sea-foam. Now the curtains of the Shrine of Osiris 
were drawn aside slowly, and the light that burned 
upon the altar streamed out between them. It fell 
upon the foremost ranks of women, it fell upon the 
polished statue of the Osiris. On the knees of Osiris 
sat the body of Pharaoh Meneptah, his head resting 
against the breast of the God. Pharaoh was wrapped 
about with winding clothes like the marble statue of 
the God, and in his cold hands were bound the crook, 
the sceptre, and the scourge, as the crook, the scepke, 
and the scourge were placed in the hands of the effigy 
of the God. As was the statue of the God, so was the 
body of Pharaoh that sat upon his knees, and cold and 
awful was the face of Osiris, and cold and av^l was 
the face of Meneptah the Osirian. 

At the side, and somewhat in front of the statue of 
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tl^e God, a throne wns placed of blackest n;arblc, and on 
the throne sat Meriainun the Queen. She was j^loiious 
to look on, ^ho wore the royal rubes of Khcni, tin' 
double crown pf Khem fashioned of and wreathed 
with the uraeus snakes, w'as sot upon her head; in lier 
hand was the crystal cross of Life, and between her 
mantle’s purple folds gleamed t})e eyes of her snake 
girdle. She sat awhile in silence speaking no word, 
and all tlie women wondered at her glory and at dead 
Phnraoli’s awfulness. Then at length slu! spoke, low 
indeed, but so clearly that every word reached the 
limits of the Temple hall. 

'Women of Tanis, hear me, the Queen. Let each 
search the face of each, and if there', be any itian among 
your multitude, let him be dragged forth ainl torn limb 
from limb, for in this matter no man may hear our 
counsels, lost following his madness he betray them.' 

Now every woman looked upon her neighbour, and 
she who wa.s next to Tlei looked hard upon him so that 
he trembled for his life. But he crunched into the 
shadow and stared hack on lier boldly as though he ^ 
doubted if she were indeed a woman, and she said no 
w’ord. When all had looked, and no man had been 
foiind, Meriainun spdke again. 

‘Hearken, women of Tanis, hearken to your Hi.st/er 
and your Queen. Woe upon woe is fallen on the head 
of Khem. Plague upon plague hath smitten the ancient 
land. Our first-born are dead, our slaves have spoiled 
us and fled away, our hosts have been swallowed in the 
Sea of Weeds, and barbarians swarm along our shores 
like locusts. Is it not so, women of Tanis ? * 
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'It is 80, O Queen/ they answered, as with one voice, 

‘ A strange evil hath fallen on the head of Kliem. 
A false Goddess is come to dwell within the land ; 
her sorceries are great in the land, ^fonth by month 
men go up to look upon her deadly beauty, and month 
by month they are slain of her sorceries. She takes 
the husband from his marriage bed; she draws the 
lover from her who waits to be a bride; the slave flies 
to her from the household of his lord; the priests flock 
to her from the altars of the Gods—ay, the very priests 
of Isis flock forsworn from tlje altars of Isis. All look 
upon her witch-beauty, and to each she shows an 
altered loveliness, and to all she gives one guerdon— 
Death 1 Is it not so, women of Tanis ? ‘ 

* Alas ! alas ! it is so, O Queen,’ answered the women, 
as with one voice. 

* Woes are fallen on you and Khem, my sisters, but 
on me most of all arc woes fallen. My people have 
been slain, my land—the land I love—has been laid 
waste with plagues; iny child, the only one, is dead in 
the great death; hands have been laid on me, the 
Queen of Khem. Think on it, ye who are women! 
\[y slaves are fled, my armies have been .swallowed in 
the sea; and last, O my sisters, niy consort, my beloved 
lord, mighty Pharaoh, son of great Rameses Miamun, 
hath been taken from me! Look! look! ye who are 
wives, look on him who was your King and my most 
beloved lord. There he sits, and all my tears and all 
my prayers may not summon one single answering sigh 
from that stilled heart The curse hath fallen on him 
also. He too hath been smitten silently with everlast- 
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iijg silence. Look ! look! ye who arc wives, and wcoji 
with me, ye who are left widowed/ 

Now the women looked, and a great groan wont up 
from all that multitude, while Mcriainun hid her face 
with the hollow other hand. Then again she spoke. 

‘ 1 Ijavc besought the Gods, my sisters; I liavo dared 
to eall down the majesty of tlie Gods, who s[»eak through 
the lips of the dead, and I have learnt whence these 
woes come. Ainl this I have won by my prayers, that 
ye who siilieJ' as 1 suffer sliall learn whence they come, 
not from my mortal lijis, indeed, but from the lips of the 
dead that speak with the voice of the Cilods.’ 

Then, while the women trembled, she tijrned to th(! 
bo^ly of Pharaoli, which was set upcm the knees of 
Osiris, and spoke to it. 

‘ Dead Pharaoh ! great Osiriun, ruling in tluj Under¬ 
world, hearken to mo now I Hearken to me now, thou 
Osiris, Lord of the West, first of the hosts of Death. 
IJoarkcu to me, Osiris, arnl be manifest through the lips 
ol him who was great on caith. Speak through his 
eold lips, spi ak with moital accents, that tliese j^eople 
may hear and understand. Dy tin* spirit that is in mi*, • 
wlioam yet a dwfdler on the earth, I cliaigo th< e speak. 
Who is the source of |ho woc.s of Khcni ? Say, Lord of 
the dead, who arc the living eveiinoro.' 

Now the flame on the altar died away, and dreailful 
J^ileiicc fell upon the Temple, gloom fell U2>on the Shrine, 
and through the gloom the gol*len crown of Meriainun, 
and tlie cold statue of the Osiii.-?, and the white face of 
deatl Mcnejitah gleamed faint and ghoat-like. 

Then suddenly the tlamc of the altar flared as iiaies 
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the summer lightning. It flared full on the face of the 
dead, and lo t the lips of the dead moved, and from 
them cnme the sound of mortal speech. They spake 
in awful accents, and thus they spoke : 

* Sht who was the cttrse of Achccans, she who was the 
doom of Ilios ; she who sits in the Temple of Hathor, the 
Fate of Man, who may not he harmed of Man, she calls 
dcAvn the lofath of the Gods on Khem, It is spoken ! ’ 

The echo of the awful w'ords died away in the silence. 
Then fear took hold of the multitude of women because 
of the words of the Dead, and some fell upon their 
faces, and some covered their eyes with their hands. 

‘Arise, my sisters!* cried the voice of Meriamun. 
‘Ye have heard not from ray lips, but fiom the lips of 
the dead. Arise, and let us forth to the Temple of 
the Hathor. Ye have heard who is the fountain of our 
woes; let us forth and seal it at its source for ever. Of 
men she may not bo harmed who is the fate of men, 
from men we ask no help, for all men are her slaves, 
and for her beauty’s sake all men forsake us. But we 
will play the part of men. Our woman's milk shall 
freeze within our breasts, we will dip our tender hands 
in blood, ay, scourged by a thousand wrongs we will 
forget our gentleness, and tear this foul fairness from 
its home. We will burn the Hathor’s Shrine wUh 
lire, her priests shall perish at the altar, and the beauty 
of the false Goddess shall melt like wax in the furnace 
of our hate. Say, will ye follow me, my sisters, and 
wretde our shames upon the Shameful One, our w'oes 
uj)on the Spring of Woe, our dead upon their 
murderess 7 ’ 
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She ceased, and then from every woman’s throat 
within the great Temple there went up a cry of rage, 
hcrce and shrill. 

, * We will, Meriamun, we will J * they screamed. ‘ To 
the Hathor 1 Lead us to the Hathor’s Shrine ! Bring 
fire I Bring fire 1 Lead us to the Hathor's Shrine !* 



CHAPTKR VI. 

THK BUUNING OF THli SHUINE. 

Rei the Priest saw and heard. Then turning, he 
stole away tlirough the maddened throng of women and 
ded with what s|ieed he might from the Temple. His 
heart was filled with fear and shame, for he knew full 
well that Pharaoh was dead, not at the hand of Hathor, 
but at the hand of Mcrianuin the Queen, whom he hhd 
loved. He knew well that dead Meneptah spake not 
with the voice of the dread Gods, but with the voice of 
the magic of Meriamun, who, of all women that have 
been since the days of Taia, was the most skilled in 
cwil magic, the lore of the Snake. He knew also tluit 
Meriamun would slay Helen for the same cause where¬ 
fore she had slain Phoiaoh, that she might win the 
Wanderer to her arms. While Helen lived he was not 
to be won away. 

Now Rei was a righteimS fnan, loving the Gods aiul 
good, and hating evil, and his heart burned because of 
the wickedness of the woman that once he cherished. 
This he swore that he would do, if time was left to 
liim. He would warn the Helen so that she might fly 
the Are if so she willed, ay, and would tell her all the 
wickedness of Meriamun her foe. 
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His old feet stumbled over each other as ho fled till 
he came to the gates of the Temple of the Hathor, and 
krnK;ked upon the gates. 

‘What wouldst thou, old crone?* asked the priest 
who sat in the gates. 

‘ I would bo led to the presence of the; Hathor/ he 
answered. 

‘No woman hath passed up to look upon the. 
Hathor,’ said the priest. ‘'J’hat women do not seek.' 

Then Kei made a secret sign, and wondering greatly 
that a woman .should have the inner wisdom, the priest 
let him [>ass. 

Ho camo to the second gatos. 

‘ What wouldst thou ?' said the pri(;.*.t wlui sat in the 
gates. • 

‘I would go up into the pre.srmc of the Hathor.' 

‘No woiman h.ath willed to look upon the Hathor,* 
said the priest. 

Then again Hei made, the setaet .sii^n, but still the 
priest wavered. 

‘Let me pas.s, thou fooli>h warden/ said Ihd. ‘ I am a 
messenger from the God.s.’ 

‘If thou art a inoital messeng> r, woman, thou goest 
to thy doom/ f>aid th^* priest.j 

^On my head he it/ answered ll< i, and the priest let 
him pass wondering. 

• Now he stood before the dooi.s of the Alabash r 
Shrine that glowed with the light within. Still llei 
paused not, only uttering a prayer that he might bo 
saved from the urjseen .swords; ho lifted the latch of 
bronze, and entered feaHully. But none fell u|x>n liiin, 
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nor was he smitten of mvisible spears. Before him 
’ swung the curtains of Tyrian web, but no sound of 
singing came from behind the curtains. All was 
silence in the Shrine. He passed between the curtains 
and looked up the Sanctuary. It was lit with many 
hanging lamps, and by their light he saw the Goddess 
Helen, seated between the pillars of her loom. But 
she wove no niore at the loom. The web of fate was 
rent by the Wanderer’s hands, and lay on either side, a 
shining cloth of gold. The Goddess Helen sat songlesa 
in her lonely Shrine, and on her breast gleamed the Red 
Star of light that wept the blood of men. Her head 
rested on her hand, and her heavenly eyes of blue 
gfized emptily down the empty Shrine. 

Rei drew near trembling, though she geemed to see 
him not at alt, and at last dung himself upon the earth 
before her. Now at length she saw him, and spoke in 
her voice of mt^c. 

‘Who art thou that dares to break in upon my 
sorrow ? ’ she said wonderingly. ‘ Art thou indeed a 
woman come to look on one who by the will of the 
• Oods is each woman’s deadliest foe ? ’ 

Then Rei raised himself, saying: 

‘No woman am I, immortal Lrdy. I am Rei, that 
aged priest who met thee two nights gone by the 
pylon gates, and led thee to the Palace of Pharaoh. 
And I havo dared to seek thy Shrine to tell thee, 
that thou art in danger at the hands of Meriamun 
the Queen, and also to give thee a certain message 
with which I am charged by him who is named the 
Wanderer.* 
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Now Helen looked upon him wonderingly and 
spoke: 

' Didst tliou not but now name me immortal, Rci ? 
How then can I be in danger, who am immortal, ainl 
not to be harmed of men ? Deftth hath no part in me. 
Speak not to me of dangers, who, alas! can never die 
till everything is done; but tell me of that faithless 
Wanderer, whom I must love with all the womanhood 
that shuts my spirit in, and all my spirit that is clothed 
ii^ womanhood. For, Rei, tlic Gods, withholding Death, 
have in their wrath cursed me with love to torment my 
deathlessness. Oh, when I saw him standing where 
now thou standest, my soul knew its other part, and I 

learned that the curse I give to others had fallen on 

« 

myself and him.’ 

'Yet was this Wanderer not altogether faithless to 
tliee, Lady,’ said Rei. ‘ Listen, and I will tell thee all.* 

‘ Speak on,’ she .said. ' Oh, speak, and spe.ak swiftly.’ 

Then Rci told HeltMi all that tale which the 
Wanderer had charged him to deliver in her ear, arid 
keep no word hack. He told her how Meriamun had 
beguiled Eperitus in her shape; liow he had fallcru 
in the snare and sworn by the Snake, he who should 
have sw'orn by the Star. He told lier how the Wari- 
dCrer had learned the truth, anfl h?arfiing it, had ( ursed 
the wii^h who wronged him; how he had been over- 
.come % the guard.s and borne to the bed of trjrment; 
how he had been freed by the craft of Meriamun; and 
how he had gone forth to lead the ho,st of Khem, All 
this he told her swiftly, hiding naught, while she 
listened with eager ears. 
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‘ Truly/ she said, when all was told, ‘ truly thou art a 
happy messenger. Now I forgive him all. Yet has he 
sworn by the Snake who should have sworn by the 
Star, and because of his fault never in this space of 
life shall Helen call him Lord. Yet will we follow him, 
Kei. Hark I what is that ? Again it coiJie.«!, that long 
shrill cry as of ghosts broke loose from liades.' 

* It is the Queen,' quoth Rei ; ‘ the Queen who with 
all the women of Tanis comes hither to burn thee 
in thy Shrine. She hath slain Tharaoh, and now shcj * 
would slay thee also, and so win the Wanderer to her 
arms. Fly, Lady! Fly ! ’ 

‘ Nay, I fly not,’ said Helen. ‘ Let lier come. Rut 
do thou, Rei, pass through the Temple gates and 
mingle with the crowd. There thou slialt await my 
coming, and wlicn I come, draw neaiv fearing notliing; 
and together we will pass down the path of the Wan¬ 
derer in such fi^liiou as I shall show thee. Gol go 
swiftly, and bid those who minister to mo pass out with 
thee.* 

Then Rei turned and fleil. Without the doors of the 


•Shrine many priests were gatlicrcd. 

* Fly ! the women of Tanis are upon you !' he cried. 

* 1 charge ye to fly T 

'This old crone is mad/ quoth one. ‘We w-atch 
the Hathor, and, come all the women of the world, we 
Hv not- '*■ . 


* Ye are mad indeed/ said Rei, and sped on. 

He pas.sed the gates, the gates clashed behind him. 


He won the outer space, aud hiding in the shadows of 
the Temple widls, looked forth. The night was dark, but 
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from every si<le a thousand lights poured do^vn towards 
the Shrine. On they came like lanterns on the waters 
of Sihor at the night of the feast of lanterns. Now he 
Could sec tlioir host. It was the host of the women of 
Tanis, and every woman bore a lighted torch. They 
came by tens, by hundreds, and by thousands, and before 
them was ^leriamun, seated in a gulden chariot, and 
Avith them Avcrc asses, oxen, and camels, laden with 
bitumen, wood, and reeds. Now they gained the gates, 
and now they crashed them in with battering trees of 
palm. The gates fell, the Avoinen poured through 
them. At tlicir head went Mcriainun the Queen. 
Jhdding certain of them stay by her chariot she passed 
through, and standing at the inner gates called aloud 
to the priest8*to throw them Avide. 

‘ Who art thou Avho darest come up Aviih fire against 
the lioly Temple of tlie Hatlior ? ’ asked the guardian 
of the gates. 

*I am Merioinun, the Qiu'un of Kh('m,'sho answered, 

‘ come Avitlj the Avomcn of Tanis to slay the Witch 
thou guardest. Throw the gates wide, or <lio with the 
Witch.’ 

'Tf indeed thou art the Queen,’ ansAVered the priest, 
‘here there sits a gr^jater Queen tlian thou. Go back ! 
Go back, Meriumun, Avho art not afraid to offer violence 
to tho^itamortal Gods. Go back ! lest the curse smite 
'thee.’ 

‘Draw on! draw on I ye women,’cried Meriarnun; 
‘draw on. smite down the gates, and tear these wicked 
ones limb from limb/ 

Then the women screamed aloud and battered on the 
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gates with trees, so that tfiey fell. They fell and the 
women rushed in m.adly. They seized the priests of 
Hathor and tore them limt lirbm limb as dogs tear a 
wolf. Now the Shrine stood before tliem. 

' Touch not the doors,’ cried Meriamun. ‘ Bring fire 
and bum the Shrine with her who dwells therein. 
Touch not the doors, look not in the Witch’s face, but 
burn her where she is with fire.’ 

Then the women brought the reeds and the wood, 

^ and piled them around the Shrine to twice the height 
of a man. They brought ladders also, and piled the 
fuel upon the roof of the Shrine till all was covered. 
And they poured pitch over the fuel, and then at the 
word of Meriamun they cast torchfeB* on the pitch and 
drew back screaming. For a moment the torches 
smouldered, then suddenly on every ^ide great tongues 
of flame leapt up to heaven. Now the Shrine was 
wrapped in fire, and yet they cast fuel on it till none 
might draw near because of the heat. Now it burned 
as a furnace bums, and now the fire reached the fuel on 
the roof. It caught, and the Shrine was but a sheet of 
raging flame that Ht the white-wallod city, and the 
broad face of the waters, as the sun lights the lands. 
The akbaster walls of the Shriae turned whiter jet 
with heat: the^ cracked and split till the falffic 
tottered to its fall. i*' ■ 

‘ Now there is surely an end pf the Witch,*' cried 
Meriamun, and the women Svei^med an answer to^ 
her. 

But even as they screamed a great tongue of flame 
shot out through the^^molten doors, ten fathoms lei^th 
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and more, it sliot like a spear of 6re. Full in its path 
stood a group of the burners. It struck them, it licked 
them up, and lo! they fell in blackened heaps upon the 
ground. 

Rei looked down the path of the flame. There, in 
the doorway whence it had issued, stood the Golden 
Helen, wrapped round with fire, and the molten metal 
of the doors crept about her feet. There she .stood in 
tlie heart of the fire, but there was no stain of fire on 
her, nor on her white robes, nor on her streaming hair; 
and even through the glow of the furnace he saw the 
liglit of the Red Star at lier breast. The flaino licked 
her form and face, it wrapped itself around her, and 
curled through the masses of lun* hair. Rut still she 
stood unharmed, while the burners shiank back ama/AMl, 
all save Meriainun tbe Queen. And as she stood she 
sang wild and sweet, and the sound of her singing came 
through the roar of the flames and reached the ears of the 
women, who, forgetting their rage, clung to one another 
in fear. Thus she sang—of that Beauty which men 
seek in all women, and never find, and of the eternal 

war for her sake between the women and the men, 

* 

which is the great war of the world. And thus 
her song ended; 

* Will ye bring flume U) burn my Shrine 
Who am myself a flame, 

Bring death t>o birne this charm of mine 
That death can never tame ? 

Will ye bring fire to harm my head 
Who am myself a fire. 

Bring vengeance for yonr Lovers dead. 

Upon the World's D<*«ire 1 
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Kay, women while the earth endnrea, 

Your loves are not your own. 

They love you not, these loves of yours, 

Hdm they love alone ! 

My face they seek in every face, 

Mine eyes in youre they see, 

They do but kneel to you a space, 

And rise and follow me !' 

Then, still singing, she stepped forward from the 
Shrine, and as she went the walls fell in, and the roof 
crashed down upon the ruin and the flames shot into the 
very sky. Helen heeded it not She looked not back, 
but out to the gates beyond. She glanced not at the 
fierce blackened faces of the women, nor on the face of 
Meriamun, who stood before her, but slowly passed 
towards the gates. Nor did she go alone^ for with her 
came a canopy of fire, hedging her round with flame 
that burned from nothing. The women saw the 
wonder and fell down in their fear, covering their eyes. 
Meriamun alone fell not, but she too, must cover her 
eyes because of the glory of Helen and the fierceness of 
the flame that wrapped her round. 

» Now Helen ceased singing, but moved slowly through 
the courts till she came to the outer gates. Here by 
the gates was the chariot of Meriamun. Then Helen 
called aloud, and the Queen, who followed, heard Ler 
words; 

‘ Rei,‘ she cried, ‘ draw nigh and have no fear. Draw 
nigh that I may pass with thee down that path the 
Wanderer treads. Draw nigh, and let us swiftly hence, 
for the hero*s last battle is at hand, and I would greet 
him ere he die.' 
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Rei heurd her aud drew near trembling, tearing from 
him the woman’s weeds he wore, and showing the 
priest’s garb beneath. And as he came the fire that 
wrapped her glory round left her, and passed upward 
like a cloak of flame. She stretched out her Iiand to 
him, saying : 

‘ Lead me to yonder chariot, Koi, and let us hence.’ 

Then he led her to the chariot, while those who stood 
by fled in fear. She mounted the chariot, and ho 
set hiuiself beside her. Then he grasped the reins 
and called to the horses, and thev bounded forwanl 
and were lost in the night. 

But Meriamun cried in her wrath : 

,‘The Witch is gone, gone with my own servant whom 
she hath led astray. Bring chariots, and let horsemen 
come with the chariots, for where she passes there I will 
follow, ay, to the end of the world and the coast of 
Dcutii.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAST FIGHT OF ODYSSEUS, LAEKTES’ SON. 

Now the host of Pliaraoh marched fortli fjom On, to 
do battle with the Nine-bow barbarians. And before 
the host marched, the Captains came to the Wanderer, 
according to the command of Pharaoh, and placing tlteir 
hands in his, swore to do his bidding on the inarch and 
in the battle. They brought him the great black bow 
of Eurytus, and Ids keen sword of bronze, Euryalus’ gift, 
and many a sheaf of arrows, and his heart rejoiced when 
lie saw tlie goodly weapons. He took the bow and 
tried it, and as he drew the string, once again and for 
the last time it sang shrilly of death to be. The 
Captains heard the Song of the Bow, though what it 
said the Wanderer knew alone, for to their ears it came 
but as a faint, keen cry, like the cry of one who drowns 
in the water far from the kindly earth. But they mar¬ 
velled much at the wonder, and said one to another 
that this man was no mortal, but a God come from the 
Under-world. 

Then the Wanderer mounted the chariot of bronze 
that had been made ready for him, and gave the word 
to maix;lL 
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All night the host marched swiftly, and at dny* 
break they camped beneath the shelter of a long, low 
hill. But at the sunrise the Wanderer left the host, 
climbed the hill with certain of the Captains, and looked 
forth. Before him was a great pass in the mountains, 
ten furlojigs or more in length, and through it ran the 
road. The sides of the mountain sloped down to the 
road, and were strewn with rocks split by the sun, 
polished by the sand, and covered over with bu.sh tliat 
grow sparsely, like the hair on the limbs of a man. To 
the left of the mountains lay the river Sihor, but none 
might pass between the mountain and the river. The 
Wanderer descended fiom the hill, and while the soldiers 
ate, drove swiftly in his chariot to the further end of 
the pass and looked forth again. Here the river curved 
to the left, leaving a wide plain, and on the plain he 
saw the host of the Nine-bow barbarians, the mightiest 
host that ever his eyes had looked upon. They were 
encamped by nations, and of each nation there were 
twenty thousand men, and beyond the glittering camp 
of the barbarians ho saw the curved ships of the 
Achseans. They were drawn up on the beach of the' 
great river, as many a year ago he had seen them drawn 
up on the shore that is by Ilios. He looked iifwii plain 
arnl pass, on mountain and river, and measured the 
number of tbe foe. Then his heart was filled with 
’the lust of battle, and bis warlike cunning awoke. For 
of all leaders of men bo was the most skilled in the 
craft of battle, and he desired that this, his last war, 
shonld be the greatest war of all. 

Turning his horses' heads, he galloped back to the 
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boat of Pharaoh and mustered them in battle array. It 
was but a little number as against the number of the 
barbarians—twelve thousand spearmen, nine thousand 
archers, two thousand horsemen, and three hundred 
chariots. The Wanderer passed up and down their 
ranks, bidding them be of good courage, for tliis day 
they should sweep the barbarians from the land. 

As he spoke a hawk flew down from the right, and 
fell on a heron, and slew it in mid-air. The host 
shouted, for the hawk is the Holy Bird of Rn, and the 
Wanderer, too, rejoiced in the omen. ‘ Look, men,’ he 
cried; ' the Bird of Ra has slain the wandering thief 
from the waters. And so shall ye smite the spoilers 
ffom the sea.’ 

Then he held counsel with Captains, and certain 
trusty men were sent out to the camp of the barbarinns. 
And they were charged to give an ill report of the host 
of Pharaoh, and to say that such of it as remained 
awaited the barbarian onset behind the shelter of the 
hill on the further side of the pass. 

Then the Wanderer summoned the Captains of the 
archers, and bade them hide all their force among the 
rocks and thorns on either side of the mountain pass, 
and there to wait till he drew the hosts of the foe into 
the pass. And with the archers he sent a parfr of the 
fipearmen, but the chariots he hid beneath the shelter 
of the hill on the hither side of the pass. 

Now, when the ambush was set, and all were gone 
save the horsemen only, his spies came in and told him 
that the host of the barbarians marched from their 
camp, bul»that the Achseans marched not, but stopped 
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by the river to guard tiie camp and ships. Then the 
Wanderer bade the horsemen ride thougli the pass and 
btand in the plain beyond, and there await the foe. 
But when the liosts of the barbarians charged them, 
they must reel before the charge, and at length lly 
headlong down the pass as though in fear. And he 
himself would lead the flight in his chariot, and where 
he led there they should follow. 

So the horsemen rode through the pass and formed 
tlioir S(|u:idrons on the plain beyond. Now the foe 
drew nigh, and a glorious sight it was to seo the mid¬ 
day sun sj>a.rkling r)ii their countless spears. Of lior.se- 
men tliey had no great number, but there were many 
cjiariots and swordsmen, and spearmen, and slingers 
beyond counA. They came on by nations, and in the 
centre of the host of each nation sat the king of the 
nation in a glorious chariot, with girls and eunuchs, 
holding fans to fan him with and awnings of silk to 
hide him from the sun. 

Now the Wanderer hung hack behind the squadrons 
of horsemen as though in fear. But presently he sent 
messengers bidding the Captains of the squadrons to* 
charge the first nation, and fighjt for a while but feebly, 
and then when they^saw him turn his horses and gi'dlop^ 
tftrough the pass, to follow after him as though in 
doubtj but in such fashion as to draw the foe upon 
their heels. 

This the Captains of the mercenaries did. Once 
they charged and were beaten back, then they charged 
again, but the men made as though they feared the 
onset. Now the foe came hard after them, and the 
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Wanderer turned his chariot and fled through thc^pass, 
followed slowly by the horsemen. And when the hosts 
of the barbarians saw them turn, they set up a mighty 
shout of laughter that rent the skies, and charged after 
them. 

But the Wanderer looked back and laughed also. 
Now he was through the pass followed by the horse¬ 
men' and after them swept the hosts of the barbarians, 
like a river that has burst its banks. Still the Wan¬ 
derer held his hand till the whole pass was choked with 
the thousands of the foe, ay, until the half of the first 
of the nations had passed into the narrow plain that 
lay between tlie hill and the mouth of the pass. Then, 
driving apace up the hill, he stood in his chariot ai^d 
gave the signal. Lifting his golden shield on high he 
flashed it thrice, and all the horsemen shouted aloud. 
At the first flash, behold, from behind every rock and 
bush of the mountain sides arose the helms of armed 
men. At the second flash there came a rattling sound 
of shaken quivers, and at the third flash of the golden 
shield, the air was darkened with the flight of arrows. 

* As the sea-birds on a lonely isle awake at the cry of 
the sailor, and wheel by. thousands from their lofty cliffs, 
so at the third flash of the Wanderers shield the arrows 
of his hidden host rushed downward on the foe, rattUhg 
like hail upon their hlrness.^^ For awhile they kept 
their ranks, and pressed on over the bodies of those 
that fell But soon the horses in the chariots, maddened 
with wounds, plunged this way and thi^^ breaking their 
companies and trampling the soldiers down. Now some 
strove to fly forward, and some were fain to fly back, 
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and many an empty chariot was dragged this way and 
that, but ever the pitiless rain bf shafts poured down, 
and men fell by thousands beneath the gale of deatlj. 
Now tho mighty host of the Nine-bows rolled back, 
thinned and shattered, towards the plain, and now the 
Wanderer cried the wonl of onset to the horsemen arul 
to the chariots that <lrew from behind the shelter of the 
hill, and following after him they charged down upon 
those barbarians who had passed the ambush, singing 
the song of Pontaur as they charged. Among lliose 
nigh tho mouth of the pass was the king of the nation 
of the Libu, a groat man, black and terrible to sec. 
The Wanderer drew his bow, tho arrow rushed forth 
apd pierced the king, and ho fell dead in his chariot. 
Then those #»f his host who had passed tho ambush 
turned to fly, but the chariot of tho Wanderer dashed 
into them, and after the chariot came tlio horsemen, 
and after tho horsemen the chariots of Pharaoh. 

Now all who were left of the bn>kon host rolled back, 
mad with fear, while tlni spearmen of Pharaoh galled 
them as Inintcts gall a flying bull, and the horsemen 
of Pharaoh tramj)led them beneath their feet. Red. 
slaughter raged all down the pass, helms, banners, 
arrow-poip^ts shone ^nd fell iu the strewn of tho tide 
ot v/ar, but at length the stony way was clear save for 
the dead alone. Beyond the pass the plain was black 
with flying men, and the fragments of the broken 
nations were mixed together as clay and sand are 
mixed of the potter. Where now were the hosts of 
the Nine-bow barbarians? Where now were their 
glory and their pride ? 
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The WanderiHr gathered his footmen and his chai-iots 
and set them in array again, but the horsemen lie sent 
out to smite the flying nations and wait liis coming by 
the camp; for there were mustering those wlio were 
left of the nations, perchance twenty ttiousand men, 
and before their ships were rangetl the dense ranks of 
the Achaeans, shield to shield, every man in his place. 

The Wanderer led his host slowly across the sjindy 
plain, till at length lie halted it two bow-shots from the 
camp of the barbarians. The camp was sliapcd like a 
bow, and the liver Sihor formed its stiing, and round 
it was a deep ditch, and beyond the ditch a wall of clay. 
Moreover, within tho camp and nearer to the shore 
there was a second ditch and wall, and behind it w^e 
the beaks of tho ships and the host of Ai|uaiusha, even 
of his own dear peojde the Achajans. There were the 
old blazons, and the spears that had fought below Troy 
town. There were tho two lions of Mycenae, the Cen¬ 
taur of the son of Polypaotas, son of Pirithous; there 
were the Swan of Lacedminon, and the Bull of the 
Kings of Crete, the Rose of Rhodes, tho Serpent of 
•Athens, and many another knightly bearing of old 
friends and kindred dear. And now they were the 
blazons of focmen, and the Wantlcrer wayed ftir a 
strange king, and for his own hand, beneath the win|fs 
of the Hawk of the Legion of Ra, 

The Wanderer sent heralds forward, calling to those * 
barbarians who swarmed behind the wall to surrender 
to the host of Pharaoh, but this, befi^ entrenched by 
the river Sihor, they would in nowise do. For they 
were mad because of their slaughtered thousands, and 
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moreover they knew that it is better to die than to live 
as slaves. This they saw also, that their host was still 
as strong as the liost of Pharaoh, which was without the 
wall, and weary with the heat and stress of battle and 
the toil of marching through tlie desert sands. Now 
the Captains of the host of Pharaoh oarne to the 
Wanderer, praying him that he would do no more battle 
on that day, because tlie men were weary, and the 
horses neighed for food and water. 

But he answered tliem : ’ I swore to Pluiraoh that 
I woiiM utterly smite the pcojdtj of the Nimi-bows and 
<lrivc tliem down to death, so that the coasts of Kliem 
may be free of them. Here I may not camp the host, 
without food or pastunj for the horstjs, and if 1 go back, 
the foe will gather heart and come on, and with them 
the fleet of the Aelueaiis, anti no more shall wo lure 
them into ambush, for therein they have iearno«l a 
Ic.ssoii. Nay, get you to your eompjuiios. 1 will go up 
against the camp.’ 

Then they bowed and went, fur having .seen his deeds 
and his skill and craft in Avar, they held him the first of 
Captains, anti dared not say him nay. 

So the Wanderer divided his host into three parts, 
set it in ^rder of brittle, and moved up against tl»c 
cafap. But he himself went with tlm centre part 
against the gate of the catnp, for here there was an 
earthen way for chariots, if but the great gates might 
be passed. And at a word the threefold host ru.shed on 
to the charge. ]^t those within the walls shot them 
with spears and arrows, so that many were slain, and 
they were rolled back from the wall as a wave is rolled 
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from the cliff. Again the Wanderer bade them charge 
on the light and left, bearing the dead before them as 
shields, and hurling corpses into the ditch to fill it 
But he himself hung back awhile with the middle army, 
watching how the battle went, and waiting till the foe 
at the gate should be drawn away. 

Now the mercenaries of Pharaoh forced a passage on 
the right, and thither went many of the barbarians who 
watched the gate, that they might drive them back. 

Then the Wanderer bade men take out the poles of 
chariots and follow him and beat down the gates with 
the poles. This with much toil and loss they did, for 
the archers poured their arrows on the assailants of the 
gate. Now at length the gates were down, and tjie 
Wanderer rushed throug^h them with his •chariot But 
even as he passed the mercenaries of Pharaoh w'ere 
driven out from the camp ou the right, and those who 
led the left attack ded also. The soldiers who .should 
have followed the Wanderer saw and wavered a little 
moment, and while they wavered the companies of-the 
barbarians ponied into the gateway and held it so that 
• none might pass. Now the Wanderer was left alone 
within the camp, and back Im might not go. But fear 
came not nigh him, nay, the jo^ of battle filled his 
mighty heart. He cast his shield upon the brazen fidbr 
of the cliariot, and cried aloud to the charioteer, as he 
loosened tiie long gray shafts in his quiver. 

* Drive en, thou charioteer! Drive on ! The jackals 
leave the lion in the toils. Drive on! Drive on ! and 
win a glorious death, for thus should Odysseus die.* 

So the. charioteer, praying to his Gods, lashed the 
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horses with his scourge, and they sprang forward madly 
'among the foe. And as they rushed, the great bow 
lang and sang the swallow string—rung the bow and 
sung the string, and the lean shaft drank the blood of a 
leader of men. Again the string sang, again the shaft 
sped fortlj, anil a barbarian king fell from his chariot 
as a diver plunges into the sea, and his teeth bit the 
sand. 

‘Dive deep, thou sea-thief!’ cried the Wanderer, 

' thou inaycst hnd treasures there ! Drive on, thou 
rliarioteer, so should lions die while jackals watch.’ 

Now the barbarians looked on the Wanderer and 
were amazed. For ever his chariot rushed to and fro, 
across the mustering ground of the camp, and ever his 
gray shafts c^pried death before them, and ever the 
foemeu’s arrows fell blunted from his golden harness. 
They looked on Inin amazed, tlicy cried aloud that this 
was the God of War conic down to do battle for Khein, 
that it was Sutek the Splendid, that it was Baal in his 
strength; they fled amain before his glory and Id.s 
might. For the Wanderer raged among ^'icm like 
great llamcsos Miarniin among the tribes of the Khita; 
like Monthu, the Lord of Btittle.s, and Jo! they fled 
before him, their knees gave way, tlieir hearts were 
tuftied to water, he drove them as a herdsman drives 
the yearling calves. 

* But now at length a stone from a sling smote the 
charioteer who directed the chariot, and sunk in be¬ 
tween his eyes, so that he fell down dead from the 
chariot. Then the reins flew wide, and the horses 
rushed this way aud that, having no master. And now 
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a spear pierced the heart of the horse on the right, so 
that he fell, and the pole of iihe chariot snapped in 
two. Then the barbarians took heart and turned, and 
some of them set on to seize the body of the charioteer, 
and spoil his arms. But the Wanderer leaped down 
and bestrode the corpse with shield up and spear aloft. 

Now among the press of the barbarians there was a 
stir, as of one thrusting his way through them to the 
front. And above the plumes of their helmets and 
the tossing of their shi^s the Wanderer saw the 
golden head, unhelmeted, of a man, taller than the 
tallest there from the shoulders upwards. Unhelmeted 
lie came and unshielded, with no body armour. His 
flesh was very fair and white, and on it were liguyes 
pricked in blue, figures of men and horses, snakes and 
sea-beasts. The skin of a white bear was buckled 
above his shoulder with a golden clasp, fashioned in the 
semblance of a b<iar. His eyes were blue, fierce and 
shining, and in his hand he held for a weapon the trunk 
of a young pine-tree, in which was hafted a weighty 
axo-head of rough unpolished stone. 

‘Give way!" he cried. * Give plf|ce, ye dusky dwarfs, 
anu let a man see this champion! * 

So the barbarians made a circl^ about the Wanderer 
and the giant, and stood silently to watch a great fi^t. 

‘Who art thou ? ’ said the mighty man disdainfully, 
‘ and whence ? Wliere is thy city,, an^ thy parents 
who beglii thee?* 

‘ Now I will avow that men call me Odysseus^ Sacker 
of Cities, Laertes* son, a Prince of the Achseans^’ said 
the Wanderer. * And who art Uiou, I pray^ thee, and 
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where is thy uative plaoe, for city, I wot, thou liasi 
none ?' 

Then the inighty Inan, swinging his great stone axe 
in a rhythmic motion, began to chant a nulc lay, and 
this was the manner of the singing— 

‘ Lacstrygons men 

And CiiiiincriATis call us 

Bom of the laud 

Of t]»e punless winter, 

Born of the land 

Of the nightleas #uinnicT : 

Cilvlt'M we, 

« * 

Rent'atli dark pine Ijoughs, 

By the sea al)idii»g 
Sail o’er the fcwan’s hath. 

Wo\f am I hiyht, 

• The son of Signy, 

Son of the were-wolf. 

Soiilliwards I sailed, 

Sailed witli the amber, 

Sailed with the foam-wealth 
Among strange people.*!, 

Winning me wave-flame,' 

Winning me wav-fame, 

^ Winning me vunnaQiV., 

Sunn shall 1 slay thSa, 

Socket of Cities ! ’ 

With that, and with a 013% he rushed on the Wan¬ 
derer, his great axe swung aloft, to fell liim at a blow. 

Slit while the giant had been singing, the Wanderer 
had shifted his place a little, so that the red blaze of 
tbe setting sup was in bis face. And as the migliiy 
man came on, the Wanderer lifted up his golden shield 
and caught the sunlight on it, and dashed it full in the 


z 


' Gold. 
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giant’s eyes, so that he was dazzled, and could not see 
to strike. Then the Wanderer smote at his naked right 
arm, and struck it on the joint of the elbow; with all 
his force he smote, and the short sword of Euryalus bit 
deep, apd the arm fell, with the axe in the hand-grip. 
But BO terrible was the stroke that bronze might not 
abide it, and the blade was shattered from the ivory 
handle, ’- 

‘JDid’st thou feel aught, thou Man-eater?' cried 
Odysseus, jeering, for he knew from the song of the 
giant that he was face to face with a wanderer from an 
evil race, that of old had smitten his ships and devoured 
his men—the Laestrygons of the land of the Midnight 
Sun, the Man-eaters. 

But the giant caught up his club of pine-tree in his 
left band, the severed right arm yet clinging to it. 
And ho gnawed on the handle of the stone axe with 
his teeth, and bit the very stone, and his lips foamed, 
for a fury came upon him. Roaring aloud, suddenly 
he smote at the Wanderers head, and beat down his 
shield, and crushed his golden^ helm so that he fell on 
one knee, and all was darkness around him. But Iiis^ 
hands lit on a great stone, for the place where they 
fought was the holy place of ^ ancient temple, old 
and ruined before King Mena's day. He gras}>ed 
the stone with both hands; it was the basalt head 
of a fallen statue of a God or a man, of a king long 
nameless, or of a forgotten God. With i mighty strain 
the Wanderer lifted it as he rose, it was a weight 
of a chariot’s burden, and poising it, he hurled it 
straight at the breast of the Laestrygon, who had 
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«lra\vii back, whirling his axo, before lie smote another 
blow. But oro ever the stroke fell, the huge stone struck 
iiiiii full and broke in liis breast-bono, and ho staggereil 
long, and iell like a trei;, and the black blood camo up 
ihrough his bearded lips, and his life left him. , 

Then the multitude of the barbarians that stood gazing 
at the friy drew yet further back in fear, and the Wan- 
<lerer laughe«l like a God at tliat old score paid, and at 
th(f last great stroke of the hands of the Gity-8Rck(?r, 
Odvsseus. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘TIM. ODYSSMja COMFS!* 

Thk Wanderer laFighed like a God, though he deemed 
that the end was near, and the foe.H within the camp and 
the friends without looked on him and wonden^d. 

‘Slay l)im I' cried the foes within, speaking in many 
tongues, ‘ Slay him they cried, and yet they feared 
tho*task, but circled round like bounds about a mighty 
boar at biiy. 

■ * Spaie him!’ shoute^l the host of the Achaeans, 
watching the fray frotn far, as they stood behind their 
inner wall, for as yet they had not mingled in the battle 
but stayed by their ships to guard them. 
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‘ Rescue him I * cried the Captains of Pharaoh without, 
but none came on to force tlwj way. 

Then of a sudden, as Fate hung upon the turn, a 
great cry of fear and wonder rose from the ranks of 
Pliara<j.h’8 host beyond ^he wall. It swelled and swelled 
till at length the cry took the sound of a name—the 
sound of the name of ITathor. 

'* The Hfithor! the Hathor! See, the Hathor comes! ’ 

In 

The Wanderer turned his head and looked swiftly. 
A golden chariot sped down the slope of sand towards 
the gate of the camp. The milk-white horses were 
stained with sweat and splashed with blood. They 
thundered on towards the gate down the way that was 
red with blood, as the horses of the dawn rush thropgh 
the blood-red sky. A little man, withered and old, drove 
the chariot, leaning forward as he drove, and by his side 
stood the Golden Helen. The Red Star blazed upon her 
breast, her hair and filmy robes floated on the wind. 

She looked up and forth. Now” she saw him, Odysseus 
of Ithaca, her love, alone, beset wijib foes, and a cry 
broke from her. She tore away fibe veil that hid her 
face, and her beauty flashed out upon the sight of men as 
the moon flashes from the evening mists. She pointed 
to the gate, she stretched out her^ arms towards the host 
of Pharaoh, bidding them look upon her and follow^er. 
Then a shout went up from the host, and they rushed 
onwards in the path of the cliariot, for where the Hele'n 
leads there men must follow through Life to Death 
through War to Peace. 

On the chariot rushed to the camp, and after it the host 
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of Pliaraoh followetl The holders of the gate saw the 
beauty of her who rotle in the chariot; tlieycricil aloiul 
in nianv tonnues that the Goddess of Love had come to 
save the Goil of War. They 
fled this way and tliai, or 
stood drunken with the 
sight of beauty, and were 



dashed down by the horses and eriishcd of the chariot 
wheels. Now she had pas.se<l the gates, and after liei 
poured the host of Pharaoh. Now Rei reincal up the 
horses by tlie broken chariot of the Wanderer, and now 
the Wanderer, with a shout of joy, had sprung iiito the 
chariot of Helen. 
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‘ And art thou como to be with me in niy last 
Inttle?' he whispered in licr cai-. ‘Art tlmu indeed 
that Argive Helen whom I love, or am I drunk with 
the blood of men and blind with the sheen of spears, 
and is t^iis tho vision of a man doomed to die ? ’ 

‘ It is no vision, Odysseus, for I am Helen’s self,’ she 
answered gently. ‘ I have learned all the truth, and 
knowing thy fault, count it but a little thing. Yet 
because thou didst forget the words of the immortal 
Goddess, who, being my foe now and for ever, set this 
cunning snare for thee, the doom is on thee, that Helen 
shall not be thine in this space of life. For thoii 
tightest in thy last battle, Odysseus. On 1 see thy 
hosts clamour to be led, and there the foe hangs bla#:k 
as storm and shoots out the lightnings! his spears. 
On, Odysseus, on ! that the doom may be accomplished, 
and the word of the Ghost fulfilled ! ’ 

Then tho Wanderer turned and called to the Cap¬ 
tains, and the Captains called to the soldiers and set 
them in an*ay, and following the blood-red Star they 
rolled down u{)on tho gathered foe as the tide rolls 
* upon the rocks when the breath of the gale is strong; 
and as the waters leap and gather till the rocks are lost 
in tlie surge, so tho host of Pharaoh leapt upon the foe 
and swallowed them up. And ever in the foref^out^of 
the war blazed the* Red Star on Helen's breast, and ever 
the sound of her singing pierced the din of death. 

Now the host of tho Nine-bow barbarians was utterly 
destroyed, and the host of Pharaoh came up against 
the wall tlmt w^s set about the camp of the Achseans 
to guard their ships, and at its head came the golden 
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cbanot wherein were the Wanderer and Helen. The 
Captains of the Achseans looke<l wondering from their 
wall, watching the slaughter of their allies. 

'Now, who is this,’ cric^d a Captain, ‘ who is this clad 
in golden armour fashioned like our own, who leads 
the host of Pharaoh to victory ? ’ 

Then a certain aged leader of men looked forth and 
answ'ered: 

‘ Such armour I have known indeed, and such a man 
once wore it. The armour is fashioned like the armour 
of Paris, Priam’s son—Paris of llios; but Paris hath 
Ion" been dead.* 

‘ And who is she,’ cried the Captain, ‘ sho on whose 
l^j’east a Red Star birrns, who rides in the chariot of liirn 
with the goyen armour, whose shape is the shape of 
Beauty, and who sings aloud while men go down to 
death ? ’ 

Then the aged leader of men hioked forth again and 
answered: 

‘ Such a one I have known, iiuleed; so siio wiis wont 
to sing, and hers wiis such a shape of beauty, and such 
a Star shone over on her breast. Hehjn of Ilio.s—Argive* 
Helen it was who wore it,—lf(dcn, because of whose 
loveliness the w»)r]d^rew'dark v.ith death; but' long is 
Helen dead.’ 

Now the Wanderer glanced from his cliaiiot and saw 
the crests of the Achieans and the devices on the shields 
of men with whose fathers he hawl fought beneath Uie 
walls of llios. He saw and his heart was stirred within 
him, so that he wept there in the chariot. 

* Alas! for the fate that is on me/ he cried, ‘ that 1 
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must make my last battle in the service of a stranger 
against my own people and the children of my own dear 
friends.’ *• 

*Weep not, 0d3s.scns,’said Helen, ‘for Fate drives 

thee on—Fate that is cruel and changeless, and heeds 

* ^ 

not the loves or hates of men. Weep not, Odysseus, 
but go on up against the Achasaiis, for from among them 
thy death comes.’ 

So the Wanderer went on, sick at heart, shooting no 

shafts and striking no blow, and after him came the 

remnant of the host of Pharaoh. Then he halted the 

host, and at his bidding Rei drove slowly down the wall 

seeking a place to storm it, and as he drove they shot 

at the chariot from the wall with spears and slings and 

arrows. But not yet was the Wanderer doomed. He 

took no hurt, nor did any hurt come to Rei iior to the 

horses that drew the chariot, and as for Helen, the* 

shafts of Death knew her and turned aside. Now while 

thev drove thus Rei told the Wanderer of the death of 
«/ 

Pharaoh, of the burning of the Temple of Hathor, and 
of the flight of Helen. The Wanderer hearkened and 
sM but one thing, for in all this he saw the hand of 
Fate. 

* It is time to make an end, «,Rei, for soon will 
Mcriamun be seeking us, and methiuks that I have leto 
a trail that she can follow,’ and IfD nodded at the piled- 
up dead that stretched further than the eye could 
reach. 

Now they were come over against that spot in the 
wall where stood the aged Captain of the Achseans, who 
had likened the armour of the Wanderer to the armour 
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i)f Piui?, ami the beauty of her at liis side to the beauty 
of Argive Helen. 

The Captain Mosed his bow at tlie chariot, and lean¬ 
ing foiward watched the flight of the shaft. It rushed 
straight at Helen’s breast, then of a suddei^ turned 
aside, harming her not. And as ho marvelled she lifted 
her face and loohofl towards him. Then he saw and 
knew her for that Helen whom ho had seen while he 
.‘'Crved with Cretan Idomencns in the Argivo ship.s, 
when ilio leaguer was done and the smoko went up 
from burning 

Again he looked, and lo 1 on the Wanderer’s golden 
shield he saw’ the Wliito Bull, the device of Paris, son 
of Priam, as ofttimes ho had seen it glitter on tljc walls 
of Troy. Then great fear took him, and he lifted up his 
hands and cried aloud: 

‘ ‘ Fly, ye Acha'ans! Fly I Back to your curved ships 
and away from this accursed land. For yondea* in the 
chariot stands Argive Helen, who is long dead, and 
with her Paris, .son of Priam, come to wreak the woes of 
Ilios on the sons of those who Wiistcd her. Fly, cro the 
CMirse smite you.' ‘ 

Then a great cry of fear rose from the host of the 
Achaean?, as company called to company that the ghosts 

Paris of Ilios and Argive Helen led the armies of 
Pharaoh on to victory. *A moment th(:v gazed as fright* 
'cned sheep gaze upon the creeping wolves, tlien turning 
from the wall, they rushed headlong to their ships. 

Behind them came the soldiers of Pharaoh, storming 
the walls and leanng at their flanks as wolves tear the 
flying sheep. Then the Achaeans turned at bay, and a 
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mighty fray rngcci round the ships» and the knees of 
many were loosened. And of the ships, some were 
burned and some were left upon the bank. But a 
remnant of them were pushed off into the deep water, 
and huijg there on their oars waiting the end of the fray. 

Now the sun was gone down, so that men could 
scarce see to slay each other. The Wanderer stood 
in his chariot on the bank, watching the battle, for he 
was weary, and had little mind to swell the slaughter of 
the people of his own land. 

Now the last ship was pushed off, and at length the 
great battle was done. But among those on the ship 
was a man still young, and the goodliest and mightiest 
among all the host of the Aobseans. By his o^^n 
strength and valour he had held the Egyptians back 
while his comrades ran the curved ship down the beach, 
and the Wanderer, looking on him, deemed him their 
hardiest warrior and most worthy of the Achseans. 

He stood upon the poop of the ship, and saw the 
light from the burning vessels gleam on the Wanderer's 
golden helm. Then of a sudden he drew a mighty 
• bow and loosed an arrow charged witli death. 

* This gift to the Ghost of Paris from Telegonus, son 
of Circe and of Odysseus, who wa^ Paris foe,' he cried 
with a loud voice. « 

And as he cried it, and as the fateful words struck on 
the cats of Odysseus and the cars of Helen, the shaft,' 
pointed by the Gods, i ushed on. It rushed on, it smote 
the Wanderer with a deadly wound where the golden 
body*plate of his harness joined the taslets, and pierced 
him tlirough. Then he knew that his fate was accom- 
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plished, and that death came upon him from the water* 
as the ghost of Tircsias in Hades had^ foretold. In his 
pain, for the last time of all, he lot fall his sliield and the 
black bow of Eurytus. With one hand he clasped the 
rail of the cliariot and the other he threw about the nock 
of the Gtolden Helen, w ho bent beneath his wei^t like a 
lily before the storm. Then he also cried aloud in answer: 

‘ Oh, Telegonus, son of Circe, what wickedness hast 
thou wrought before flie awful Goils that this curse 
slioiild have been laid ii}'on tbeq to slay him who begat 
thee? Hearken, thou son of Circe, I am not Paris, I 
am Odysseus of Ithaca, who begat thee, and thou hast 
brought my death upon me from the water, as the Ghost 
foretold.' 

When Tejegonus heard tliose words, and knew that 
he had slain his fatlicr, the famed Odysseus, wliom he 
had sought the whole w’orld through, he w'ould have 
cast himself into the river, there to drow'u, but those 
wdth him held him by strength, and tlic stream took the 
curved ship and floated it away. And thus for the first 
and last time di<l the G(jids give it to Telcgonus to 
look upon the face and hear the voice of bis fatbei| 
Odysseus. 

But when the Aclueans knew tliat it was the lost 
Odysseus who bad led the ho.st of Pharaoh against the 
armies of the Nine Nations, they wondered no more at 
the skill of the ambush and the greatness of the victory 
of Pharaoh. 

Nov; the chariots of Meriaumn were pursuing, and 
they splashed through the blood of men in the pass* and 
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rolled over the bodies of men in the plain beyond the 
pass. They came to the camps and found them peopled 
will] dead, and lit with the lamps of tho blazing ships 
of the Aquaiusha. Then Mcriamnn cried aloud: 

* Surely Pharaoh grew wiso before he died, for there 
is but one matt on the earth who with so small a force 
could have won so great a fray. He hath saved the 
crown of Khem, and by Osiris he shall wear it’ 

Now the chariots of Meriamun had passed the camp 
of the barbarians, and^were come to the inner camp of 
the Achmans, and tlie soldjers shouted as she came 
driving furiously. K .» 

The Wanderer lay dyilqijj' 6ft the ground, there by the 
river-bank, and tho light of the burning ships flamed 
on his golden armour, and on the Star at Helen’s breast. 

‘Why do the soldiers shout?* he asked, lifting his 
head from Helen’s breast 

'* They shout because Meriamun the Queen is come,' 
Rei answered. 

* Let her come,' said tho Wanderer. 

Now Meriamun sprang from her chaidot and walked, 
through the soldiers who made way, bowing before her 
royalty, to where the Wanderer lay, and stood speech-» 
loss looking on him. , 

But the Wanderer lifting his head spake faintly: • 

* Hail I 0 Queen! * he said, * I have accomplished 
the charge that Pharaoh laid upon me. Tho host of 
tho Nine-bow barbarians is utterly destroyed, the fleet 
of the Aquaiusha is burned, or fled, the land «f Khem 
is free from foes. Where is Pharaoh, that 1 may make 
report to him ere I die ?' 
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‘ Piiaraoh is doa<l, Odysseus/ she onsweixjd. ‘ Oh, 
live on ! live on! and thyself thou shalt bo Pharaoh/ 

' Ay, Meriatnun the Queen/ answered the Waudoier, 

‘ I know all. Pharaoh is dead ! Thou didst slay 
Pharaoh, tinnking thus to win me for thy Lord, me, who 
am won of Death. Heavily shall the blsfihd of Pharaoh 
lie upon thee in that Ian<l whither I go, Heriainun, and 
whither thou must follow swiftly. Thou didst slay 
Pharaoh, and Helen, who through thy guile is lost to 
me, thou wouldst have slain also, but thou couldst not 
harm her immortality. And now I die, and this is the 
end of all these Loves and Wars'and Wanderings. My 
death has come upon me from*, the wattir.' 

^ Meriamun stood speechless, Ibr lier heart was torn in 
two, so that ip her grief she forgot oven her rage against 
Helen and Rei the Priest. 

Then Helen spoke. ‘Thou ilie.st indeed, Odysiseus, 
yet it is but for a little time, for thou shalt come again 
and find me waiting.' 

jjp. ‘ Ay, Odysseu.s/ sjiid the Queen, ‘ and I also will come 
again, and thou shalt love me then. Oh, now the future 
opens, and I know the things that are to bo. Beneath, 
ihe Wings^ of Truth shall we meet again, Odysseu.s.* 

‘ There shall we meet again, Odysseus, and there 
thou shalt draw the Veil of Truth,' said the Helen. 

‘Yea/quoth the dying Wanderer; ‘there or other- 
• where shall we meet again, and there and otherwhere 
love and bate shall lose and wdn, and die to arise 
again. But not yet is the struggle ended that began 
in other worlds than this, and shall endure till evil 
is lost in good, and darkness swallowed up in Uglit. 
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Bethink thee, Meriainun, of that vision of thy bridal 
night, and read its riddle. Lo! I will answer it with 
iny last breath as the Gods have given m^\visdoni. 
When we three are once more twain, then shall our sin 
be purged and peace be won, and the veil be drawn 
from tlfe face^ijof Truth, Oh, Helen, fare thee ^vell! 
I have sinned against thee, I have sworn by the^ftiidce 
who should have sworn by the Star, and tlver^fore I 
h^vc lost th^.’ 

* Thou hast but lost to find again beyond the Gate¬ 
ways of the West,’ she answered low. 

Then she bent down, and taking him in her arms, 
kissed him, whispering in his eai-, and the blood of men 
that^fell even* from the Star upon her breast, dropped 
like dew upon his brow, and vanished as it dropj)ed. 

And as she whispered of joy to be, and things too 
hdy to be written, the face of the Wanderer grew 
bright, like the face of a God, 

Then suddenly his head fell and he was dead, 
dead upon the Jieart of the ^World’s Desire. For th^s 
was fulfilled the oath of Idalian Aphrodite, and thus 
at the last did Odysseus lie in the arms of the Golden 
Helen. 

Now Meriamun clasped her breast, and her lifs 
turned white with pain. But Helen rose, and standing 
at the Waanlerer s head looked on Meriamun, who stood 
at his feet. 

*My sister,* said Helen to jthe Queen | ‘see now the 
end of all. He whom loved is lost to us, and 
what hast thou gained t /Naj>look so fiercely on 
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me. I rtav not be lianiiod ol thee, as thou hast seen, 
and thou mayest not be liarmed of me, who would 
Jiarm none, though over thou wilt hate me who hate 
.hee not, and till thou learnest to love me, Sin shall 
be■ thy portion and Bitterness thy comfort/ 

But Medianiuu spoke no word. 

Heh'n beckoned to Rei and spake to liiin, and 
Kfi went weeping to do her bidding. 

Presently htJ returned again, and wHli him wore 
soldiere bearing torches. The soldiers lifted up the 
body of tlio Wanderer, and bore it to a mighty pyro 
^tlnit'^w.as built up of the w(*alth of the barbarians, of 
cliHriots, spe.ars, and the oars of ships, of wondrous 
ftJbrics, and eo.stly fill niturc. And they laitl the Wan- 
ilcn'r on thejiyre, and on his brc.'ist they laid the black 
bow of Kurvtus. 

•r 

'J’licn Helen sj»oko to IU*i once irmr^ and lb i took a 
toreli and fired the pjTO SO tliat smoke and flame burst 
from it. And nil the Meriamun stood by as one 
who dreams. 

Now the great pyre was a mus.s of flaij^e, and the 
golden arnutur fif the Wanderer •shone through the* 
name, and the black bow twisted and crumbled in the 
heat, llieii of a sudden M» riannm gave a groat cry, 
aid tearing the snake girdle from licr middle hurle<l 
it oR the flames. 

‘ From fire thou caine.st, thou Ancient Evif,* she sai<l 
in a dead tongue j;*'to fire get thee back again, false 
Counsellor/ ,, , 

But Rei the Priest calle 4 ‘in the same tongue : 

‘An ill deed tbou for thou hast 
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taken the Snake to thy bosom, and where th^ Snake 
passes there thou must follow.’ 

Even as he spoke, the face of Meriamun grew 
6xed, and she was drawn slowly Itowards the fire, as 
though by invisible hands. Now she stood on its very 
brink, and now with one loud wail she plunged into it 
and cast herself at length on the body of the Wanderer. 

And as she lay there on the body, behold the Snake 
awoke in the fire. It awoke, it grew, it twined itself 
about the body of Mcriamun and the body of the 
Wanderer, and lifting its head, it Japghed. 

Then the fire fell in, and the Wandeipr^anfi Meriatnun * 
the Queen, and the Snake that wrapped them round, 
vanished in tlie heart of the fiames. 

For awhile the Golden Helen stood still, looking on 
the dying fire. Then she let her veil fail, and turning, 
wandered forth into the desert and the night, singing as 
she passed. 

And so she goes, wandering, wandering, till Odysseus 
comes again. 

^ Now thirls tHfe tale that I, Rei the Priest, have been 

W c^l., 

hidden to sot fbrth before I lay me down to sleep in ray- 
splendid tomb that I have made ready by Thebes. Let 
every man read it as he will, and every woman as thg 
Gods have given, bor wit. 


. END. 



PALINODE. 


Tnou thnt of old didst blind Rtesirborus, 

If e’er, sweet lliden, sncli u thing befidl, 

We pray thee cif thy grace, he good to us, 
Though little in ovir tale arcor(h*tli well 
Wflh that thine ancient minstrel had to (<dl, 
Who saw, witli sightless eyes grown luminous, 
rhe«e Ilian Rorrow’“, and who heard the swell 
Of ocean round the world ring thunderous, 

Aij^l thy voice break when kniglilly Hector fell! 

And thou who all these many years hast lioiue 
To see the great webs of thy weaving torn 
By puny hands of dull, o’er-learned men, 
Homer, forgive us that thy hero's star 
Once niore, above sea waves and Avaves of war, 
Muhl rise, luunt triumph, and must set again I 
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Hant—Works by Immanuel Kant. 

■Critique op Practical Reason, and 
O rriRH Works on thk Theorv op 
Ethics. Translated b/f. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8 vo., laj. 6d. 

IntAoduotion to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken .Subtilty 
OP THK Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. COLKRIDGK. 8 vo., dr. 

iCillick—H andbook to Mill's Sys- 
TKAi OF Logic. . By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
i.icK, MA. Crown 8vo.. y. Asi, 

Iiadd.—Works ly George I'urnbull 
Laud. 

Elements op Physiological Psy- 
cnoixxnr, Svo., ml 

Outlines op Physiological Pst- 
■ CHOLOQY. A Text-Book of Mental 
^>ienoe for Academies and Colleges. 
8 vo.. tar. 


Psychology, Pi»csiptivk an© K*. 
planatory ; a Treatise erf the Pheno¬ 
mena, Laws, and Devrio^ment of 
Human Mratal life. Svo., air. 

LewoB.—T he Histoeyop Philosophy, 
from Thales to Corate. By Georos 
Henry Lewes, a vols. 8vo,,3a£ 

Hax Mttllar.-Works by F. Max MITl- 

LER. 

The Science op Thought. 8ro.. aw. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science op Thought. 8vo., 
as. 6d. 

Mill.-A nalysis of the Phenomena 
OP the Human Mind. By Jambs 
Mill, a vols. Svo., a8r. 

Mill.—Works by JOHN .Stuart Mill. 

A System of Iarsic. Cr. 8vo., y. <S«i 

On Liberty. Ct, 8 vo,. u. ^d. 

On Rkprksentative Government. 

Crown 8 VO,, as. ^ 

Utilitarianism. Bvo., sj. 

Examination op Sir Wuxiam 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. , 161. 

Nature, the Utility op Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. Svo., 51. 

Monck.--I ntroduction to Logic, 
By W. H. S. Monck. Crown Svo., 51. 

Bidgwdok.—D istinction : and tha 
CrTciciam of Belief. By AUWEO SlDG- 
wiCK. Crown 8 to., di. 

Stock.—D eductive Logic By Sr. 
Gkorgk Stock. Fcp. Bvo., 31. 6 d , 

Sully.—Works hy James Sully, c 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. avoJs. 8vo., aw. 

Outlines of Psychology. Bvo., 91. 

The Teacher's Handbook chp Pit- 
CHOLOor. Crown Bvo., 51. 

Swinbuma.r->PiCTV]tE Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Sdaocc of 
ReaM.ninF. By ALFRED JAMES SirtN- 
rurnb, M.A. With as Woodevta 
Post Svo.. si. 
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SARy l.AWS OF 'llK'tOHT' M TrttatlSC 
cm Punf antl A[' 5 »Ji<‘'l l>Op;.r. J5> Wjl- 
CiAM ‘Jhomso^. DD, ioDJH'ily lAjrd 
AfcbLnsU.tp ci Yt ik. Pwsl 8vo.. 6 j 

W»bb.—'J HK Vkii. of Isis • a Scries of I 
i'ssays on [(iraltsin. Hy I'. E. VVrbb. 
8vo., toi. 6a. 

Wh*tely."“WL»ik.s by k, WHAtK.i,y. 

D.n 

J’.ArON's hs''.\v^ VVnh Aiir5)»:Pion. 

• By R. Whauj.V 8vu,. kji 0/ 
rL*;MENTi OJ' 1 'HjiIC. <1 6a’. 

Kj.amknts Of KHf roKu; v r. 8vo., 

AS. tui. 

1 ryu'Nf; os ki..\‘'s.tNiNo Fcp. 8vo., 

ij. 6./. 


11 the Univej-sity of 


UiU, Profcjisoi 
IVrlin. 

Thj: sioitx Kj'ict'io'ANs, avo .Sokp- 
TIC'S. Trari'sldtetl l>y the kev. O. J. 
RtlCHfl., M..A. t 'lsiwo Svo , j qs. 

Ou ri.tsus OK THK llisnoiiy ok (Ikkkk 
rjiii.sWot'HV. rransl.sts'sl l»y SAUAU 
K. .Ai.MfVNP; iindf‘',vnyN Aunori 
Ciown 8vo . lut. Oif. 

Pl«AT(i A.vo 'I me Di.okr Ar'Ahi.fn 
'Iransti'idvl by SARAii F. Aim-y.M' 
and .Ai.J'i KH (iooDWlN. H.A. ( imsi. 

8vo., iWj 

SCK RATKs ANOTttKSobllAl b SCMO'tl K 
'VianslHU‘<lbythr Ks v t) 1. Ktcii tli-i, 
M,A. Crown 8vo , rat. fyJ. 


MA S f 1S or T/l TUOLIC PflllA > SOPUY. 

j''.''Vu*.‘vA«rj.' .S''rtfs j 

A .’^lAKtJAL OK Poiri'iCAb F'o\<)MT. i MokaI. r’mUJSOCKV I, I.) Ml'S Wii Nati' 


C S. In \ M < r. 6vo , t>j. 0./, ■’ rai.Law i. I5y (ovia'ii Ru u NiA , S f, 
Frv'-l PiMNi IFI I s K'.owi KliOR. Hy | Crown 8vo , 

Joil.K Ru KAi'V. S ! I .own 8 o» , u. , ,, ,, 

(iis'KkAi.Micr,\nn?>K,.s BvJi»hn Kick-. fMKoi-w.v By Ii knako 

>WV.S.J. tr.,.n8>0.5r-^ I S ) t ,ow» n,, 

By kK'.MAKb F. Cl.AKKa. S,J. liy Mi! MAI!. -Ma'IKI’, 


kicmn 8vo., y. 


i SJ. t, rsAM! 8vi,i , h\ lA. 


History and Soienoe of Language, &o. 


Devideon.—L kaimkg ANO Important i 
Kngush Words • EKplamt''! and Kx- > 
emphhed By Wiu.iam I. hAvio-j 
SON, M.A. Fcp. 8\o . y tiJ j 

j ‘*rrar.-—E angoaoc amjI.a'vm.'agks. 
By F. W. Fahkar, I.) U , !' R..S.. Cr. I 
8vo., 6f. I 

Qrahauta.—E ngli.'jH Synonym'', Cla-ssi- 
ftfd and Kxplaimtl ; w ih Prgctiail 
Eiurcise*. By G. F. (Ik ah am Fcp. 

8fO., 6i. ; 

Mex Miiller.-Works by F. .Max { 
MCllkr. > 

Tkk Sgibn'CS of Language, Founded 
m Lectures delivered at the Royal 
IniRrtation in 1861 and 1863. a voU. 
Crown 8vo., air. 

Bkigkafmiks of Words, and the! 
Homk Of THS Ary AS. Crown Rvo., j 
7;. od. i 


Max Muller, u^iks by F. Max 
MUU-EK —connfturj. 

ThBKK I.F.rTbKKS C;N 'I HK .SOIllNV .K 
OF LANGlIAGf., AN'D ITS I'l.A'I IN 
Ofnerai. F.diic a'ti';n, di-livm-d i* 
^^triord. i88f^. <-u»wn fivo,, 31. 

Bogol. — Thesaurus of Knc.j.ism 

V/oRUB AND Phrase.*;. ClasMbt d .md 
Arranged ito as to hf«dlitate llv I-’.a 
piphston of Ideas and .••■xist in 1 iiejary 
Com|jf)Aitjon. By Pk'i kr Mark F )OK't, 
M.D.. F.R.S. kecornpt>.“<d tin" fj^huut, 
enlarged and improved, partly hum the 
Author's Notes, and with « full Inrlex, 
by ” the Aothor’s bon. Joh.n Lkwis 
Kogkt. Crown 8vo., lor, 6 d. 

WhAt«ly.-*ttNci.i*H Synonyms. • By 
F, Jane Whatkly. Fcp 8vu., 31, 
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Politloal Scoiioikij and Economioi. 

Engliish Economic Hisrostv j Mil2.—PoLiTiCAL EooKOMf. % Joww 
By W. I, AsRLKY. Stuart Mili.. 

I., o. Part 


AND ThkORY. 

M.A. Crown Bvo,, Part 


II,, loj. 6 ii, 

Baaohot, — Economic Studies. By 
WAl.TltR pAaKllOT, 8vo., HW. W. 
BiMfnett '-PBACTrcAfii.B Socialism ; 
Essays on Social Kcfomi. By (he Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnk’it. Cr. 8vo , 6 s. 
Bmsiey. — PatIh.*' and Addbksses on 
\yOKIC AND Wa<ik.>, By l..orfi Bk ASSRY. 
Edited by J. PoTn.K, and with Intro* 
dilution by (iKi^kOE Howkdl, M.P. 
Crown 8vo,, 51. 

DevaB.—A Manual or Political 
Economy. By C. s. Dkvas, M.a. 
Crown 8 ro., 6is. 6 d. (Xfnnualtof Catholic 
f*hit»sopky,) 

Dowell.'A History ot Taxation 
AND Taxes is England, from the 
EjfnSit'.U 'I'nutss to the Year 1885. By 
ari-'Rin'N DowRt.f. (4 vot*. 8vo.}* VoU. 
1 , and JI. The Histoty of Tax.ition, 
ais. VoB. Ill, and IV’. The History of 
Twxt's. £11, 

Jordan. -Thk Standard or Value, 
By William Lkiohton Jordan. 8 vo., 
6i. 

Leelio.— Es-savs in Politicai. Econ¬ 
omy. By T. E Clifye Lkslie. 8vo., 

lot. (v/, 

Maolaod.—Wosk.n by Hknry Dunning 
Macllod. M a. 

ItjMrrALl.tSM. Kvo., 5/. net. 

The Elements or ILanking, Crown 
8vn , 3^. 6d. 

Thk Theory and Practice of B.\nk- 
INij, VoJ 1 . 8vo., I2J. Wil, H, i4.f. 
Thk Theory ok Credit. 8vo. VoI. 
!, rot. net. Vol. 11 ., Part I.,ioj.neL 
II. Part 11 ., KM. 6 U. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8va, jj. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. Svo., 30*. 

ShlrrBB.— An Analysis oftheIdKaa 
or Ear.voMics. By L. P. Shirkes. 
B. A., sometimi’ /• i.nance Under •SecRtary 
of the (ipveninient of Bengal, Crowti 
8vo., 6 j. 

SynjoB.—P olitical Economy : a iftart 
'Pexi-lxiok of Political lirononiy. With 
Probleiufl for Sohilioti, and Hint! for 
SupjiK’nier.tary Reading. By Prof, J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University Cou«g«, 
Nirttinghani. Crown aj. trf. 

Toynbeo.—LKcruRKs on the Ih- 
DUSrKJAI. Kf.vclution of the tSth 
CliNTURY IN England By ARNca.D 
Toy.nhkh, With a Memoir of llw 
Author by B JoweTT, 8vo., loii 6ii. 

Webb.—T he Ilisrt'KY or Trade 
Unionism. Rv Sidney and BsATf^CE 
Wkrb, With Map and full Bibliafraphy 
of the Subject. 8vS , iBj, 

Wilson.— \Vorl« by A. /. Wilson. 
tTiielly reprinteil from 7m /atM^iUrr’ 

Practical Hints to Small In- 
VKSTORS. Crown 8vo., w. 

Plain Adv icf. arovt Life Insurance. 
Crown Bvo.. ij. 

Wolff.— People’s Banks-, a Record al 
Social and Economic Success. Br 
Henry W. Wolff. 8vo., p, 6d. 


Evalation, Anthropolo^, Ac, 

Olodd.-Works ^ Edward Clodo. j Lubbook.—T hr Origin or CiviuiA- 
. TIIK S aiKYOF OtRATiON a Plain Ac- 1 TioN and the Pnmitive Coodideo of 
couni of Evolutinn. With 77 Illustra¬ 


tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

A Primer of Evolution: betne a 
P opular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation’. With lUost 
Fcp. 8vo., u, 6d. [/ft th* PfM. 

Hutb.—T he Marriage of near Kin, 
considered with Respect to the Law of 
Nations, the Kestdt of Kxperienerf, and 
the Teachings of Biology. By Alfred 
Hrnry Huth. Royal Bvo., 75. 6rf. 

XiMftg.—Cu.stoM AND Myth: Studies 
ofMrly Usage and Belief. ^ Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 1$ Itfustrationa. 
(ijrown Bvo., 31. 6d, 


Man. By Sir J. LubboCS, Bart, ||C.P. 

With 5 Plates and ao lilustratloas in the 

Text. 8 yo. i8j. 

Bomanes.—Works by Gnaaam 

Romanes, M.A , LUa, F.R.8v 

Darwin, and After Darwdi; an Ex¬ 
position of the Darwinian 'Theory, 
and a Discussion on PoM-llnrwiaiian 
Qnestiotts. P.<trt 1. I'he Dttwtaiaa 
Theory. With Portrait of Darwin 
nnd 135 Illustrations. OswA l«W.« 
xor. 6d. 

Am EXAMlNATiOK OF WEItMAKMtML 
Crown 8yO., 
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Clasaioal Lltem^nm and Tpan&lations, &o« 


Abbott«^-Hxr.utmcA. A C c^l^ction of 
Eswyj oit Qroek Pootry, Philosophy, 
History, snd Rdtglon. Edited , oy 
Evri^vw ABBorr, M.A., LL.D, 8vo,. 
i6«. 

fflsohyluB.—E vmkniueb ok jEschy- 
1,0$. wthMoincsil En^di'hTranslatwtv, 
ByJ. F. Pavirs. 8vo., yi'. 
AristophBneB.—Thc Achahkians of 
AF iSTOFnAKFf, trniibliufd miu P>g)Uh 
Verse. By K. Y. Tvkfei-L. Crown 
8vo . u. 

Bsckor,>“ Works by Professor Bkckuk. 
t j AI i-US: oi, kom«in .Stfiies in the Time 
of Augustus. lUustraied. Post 8vo., 

js 6ii. 

C’HAKtr.LRS; oi. llbjstrHitions of the 
iVivate Life of the Ancient (Greeks, 
lliiutrau'tl. Post 8VO , yj, (A 

CioerO,--<'lCK«0’S (OFV.KSPONtiKNCE 

P) R, Y. [yRKiui,. Vt.u 1., 11,. in 
ti\ri , eadi ia>, VuJ. iV , lo, 
?'arilr*>iL'-OKRKK Lfkil' Poktrv: a 
( I'liipleie CoDi'ction of the Siirvivnng 
['as-iig's from ihe Greek .'ving-Wntiog. 
Affangod with Prefatory Artides, In- 
iruduciory' Matter wcl Commnitai y, liy 
Gkorge S Fak.VIu,, M.A, \Vitb 5 
ihues Svo,, i&f. 

Hai'risoUi -Mvrns of thk Cii^YssKv 
IN Akt anp LirKi’ATPki'. By Jank 
K. Harrison, liluyimted wiih Out- 
Djav\!r>gs, ivu , i8r. 

Ijang.—noMEK ano tiir Epic. By 
AvPRkW La'g. Crown 8 vo,, qr n'*t. 
Vnc'ktiil.—Nf.j.Ffrr liriiiKAMS fkom 
T llK (iREKK ANTttOU'<;V By j VV. 
MaikaiL. )-elIo« OF Bdhol C<j:i»'gr, 
Oxford. Edited with s Kcvi^cd 
Iniroduction, Transwuon, ami Noics. 
Svo.. idj. 


Plato.-~rARMaNit>it« OF Pij^TO, Te«, 
with Introduction, .VtiKtJysis, »yT. 
Maguire. 8vo,, td. 

Eltsh.—A Dictionary op Roman anu 
Gkkke .ANTiQutnES. fsy k. Rich, 
fi,A With 3000 W'oiRii'uto, Crown 
Svo., yr. 6rf. 

8 opl>oclo8> - 'IViinsiatfd into Enclish 
v.'ise. By Ri Uu WT WhiTEUAW, M.A., 
As-vtstani Mii-iti-r in Rugby School Sate 
] eliow of‘li.niiv t.'oUege, C^bridge. 
i Croun Svo , 8(. af. 

Theocrltua.—T Mi> liiYbut or Thko- 
I'Kiius 'I lanslaicil into rCngllsh Vetsc. 
By James Hknrv Hailard, M.A, 

I Dxou. I'Cp. 410,, 6 s, 6 a'. 

i 

i Tyrroll-TRAKSLA-noNs into Gskkic 
ANf Latin Vkusr. Edited by H Y. 

; Tvkhkm,. 8vo, .fc, 

'Virgil.' '1 nF,if',NKir'oi,ViKrtii,. TrAtUi- 
! hile i init* EiigtiNh Vensr f>y JOHN CON- 
Crown 8vo,, 6 j. 

Tur: Poi.Ms of Virgil. TraonSaterl 
into Engltsh Piose In' JOHN CONING- 
I ION, C'rrwn Bvo,, 6 s. 

j Till' OK ViFGiL.ft'Cf’ly translated 

i i iivl ',ii Blank Verse, By W, J. 

! THtiKNiiii.L. Ctown 8vy , yr, 6 d. 
j Tin L'l'in of Btwks 1 . to 

VI. 'Iiao-slaieti mto English Vers* 
j by Iamks Riioadks. (.’rown j»o.. 

i ’ 

j WilRina." Tmf. Growth op i hk Hom* 
I KKi<. PofiV®- By G. Wilkins. 6j. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Allingham.—Works by William i 

Aii.l NOHAM. j 

iKiSH Songs AND Poems. VVitii j 
tispiecc of’ the W'aterfali of A'-irne. ; 
Fcp. 8w>., 6t. I 

LAURBNCE BIAJOMPIFLD. With P'jr- > 
tradt^ the Author. Frp, 8vo.. 6d,! 

I 

f'tOWER PlKOtS; Dav and Nkjkt 
Songs; Ballads. With $ Designs 
fay D. u, Rossetti. Fcp, Bvo.. 5*.; 
large jraper edition, lai. 


Lipk AM' Phantasy . with Fmniis- 
I’ju'i'!' by .Sir J. E. Nin.i.AiR, Bart,, 
and Design by ArTiU'R HugheS. 
Pep. Bvo., 6ji ; I.trge paperedition, lat 

THOtJGHT AN'li WOUD. AND AMIKT 
Manor: ni'iay. With Portrait oltbe 
Amhar (iBoi). and four I'lieHtaetl 
Si cnes drawn tey Mr. Aihn||^bam. Ft^ 
Bvo., 6t.; large paper edium, It/. 

Qlackbkrriks. Imperial iiSmo,, &». 

S<ff ef the- aSvve 6 vols, may h AaM in. 
uniform, hulf-panknuint i>in<ii*!g,frUtjlkt, 
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AHMSTBONf;. 
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Goothe. 

Faost, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Ai.bert 
M Skuss, Ph.D., M.A, Cr. 8vo,, y. 


8 vo,, 6 t. 

Kino SaUI., (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Parti.) Fcp. hvo, 

Kino David. (The Ttagedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8 VO., 6 j, 

Kino Soi.omo.n. (The Tr.v.tly of 
Israel, Part ft I.) Fcp. 8 vo., (« 
UgonK: h Tragedy. Fcp. 8 vo , 6j. i 
A Garland from Grkecr; Poems. 
Fop. 8 vo , 74. (d. 

Stories or Wkki.ow.- Poems. Fcp. 
8 vo , yj. 6 ./ 

MKPHI.STDHIH,KS iN fkUAUtJ.OTH, a 
Satire. Fc['. 8vo , .p, 

One in thk Inunitk- a Poem. Cr. 

8 VO., 7 ». 6 ij', 

Ai'znslrong. --Thh Pokti('.\i. Work-s 
gp Edmund J. Au.mstkung Fcp. 
8 vo., 5J. 

AiTtold.—Work.'! v.'^ir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.K., Auilifji ol ‘ Thi Ltplii of 
Asia.' ike 

TiiK Light of thk Wokli* oi. the 
Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Crown 8 v.j., yj. fi,f. net. 

RrtUKtafion Edw •>< W'i'h 11 IMus- 
traiioms by W Holm-in lirwT. 
^to., aor. net. 

POTii’HAR'S Wife, and other Poems, j 
Crown 8 vo., 54. net. 

Aozvma ; or, the Japanese Wife, A 
PUy. Crown 8 Vo., 6 .f, 6 if. net, 

B« 1 L-Chamber Comkdie.s. a Collet- 
lion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. Hy Mrs. Hugh 
Bjll. Crown «vo., 6 j. 

WttrnBen.—Woiks by BjORNsribuNE 
BjPirnskn. 

Pastor Sang • a Play, TiansUted by 
William Wilsdn.’ Cr. 8\o , 5.?. 

A Gauntlet, a Di.xma. Tian.slated 
mto English by 0 >m vn Eow.auds 
W ith Portrait of ihe Author, t sown 
8 vo., 54. 

Cochrane.—T he Kksirri.’s Nest, 
and other Verses. By Alfkkd Coch- 
MANE. Fcp. 8 vo., y. 6 J. 

Dante.—L a Com media di D.ants. a 
N ew Text, carefully revised with the 
aM of the most ft>cent Editions and 
Collations. Small 8 vo., 6 * 


Faust. Tr.anslated, with Notes. By 
T. F. Wkhb. 8\o,, 12.5. 6</. 

Ingelow.—Works by Jean Ingklow. 
Poetical Works, avols. Fcp. 8vo.. 

124 . 

LvKit ,Ai. AND OniEu P0FM8 Selected 
Irom til'* WtUmgs of Jean l.NGEixitv 
Fcp, Svo , ar. 6d. : cloth plain, 34. 
cloth gilt. 

KendalL—SoNos from Dufamlano, 
Bj Mat Kendall. Fcp, 8vo , 54. net. 

Lang.—Works by Andrew I, a no. 

Ban and ARKii-RK Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive khymes. Fcp, 8vo., 54. 
net 

Grass ok Parna.sscs. Fcp. 8vo,, 
a.f. 61/. net. 

Bai.t.ads ok Ikioks Edited by 
ANDIU-W l.ANCrJi ftp 8vo , 64. 

Thk Hi I'K Po.i-rkv Book. fCditpii by 
AstiRk. V Lang, Vuth u Plate', and 
8C lllu'^iriiii ms 111 the Text hy 11 . J. 
Fouii .md Lanckloi Si‘KEO. Clown 

80 6j. 

Spffini Rditim, pitnltd en Indian 
piSj^'r. l/'r/A Nf'/es, hut 
lllustf atiani. Cfvwn Sj'o. , 61/. 

Lecky.—PORM.S. By W. E. H. Lkcky. 
Fcp. 8vo., 54. 

Leyton.—W-’ks by Frank Lrnos. 

The Shadows op the Lak«:. .'ind 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 74. 6 d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 34. tjd. 

Skelki'on Leaves: Poems, Cjpvrn 
8 vo., 6 j. 

Ljtton.—Works by Thf Earl ok 
L rrroN (Owen MkrkdjtiP 
Marah. Fcp. 8 vo., 64. 6 i/. 

King Poj'PY; a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-f’age by 
Sir En. BurnE-JonES, A.R.A. Crown 

8VO., 104 . W. 

The Wanderer. Cp. Svo., ios. 6 d. 
LUCILE. Crown Svo., lot. (kf. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8 vo., 104, 6 ^ 
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Foetrj and the hxvaiMi^ittinmd, 


or AMavNT Roms. 

tK . % Lord Macavijiy. 

niuitmted by G. Schary, Fcp. 410 , 
101. &dl 

Rijou Edition. 
x8mo., %i. 6 d., gilt top. 

Popiilnr Editing 
Fop. 4to., soweil, 11. cloiU. 

nitnUfttcd by J. R. Wkgukuk. Crown 

* 8to., 31. M. 

Aiwouted Edition. Fcp. 8vo., u 
rowed, u 6 J. cioih. 

Weebit.—L ays anp Ia^jends. JJv E. 

Nksbit (Mf.H. Hvbkrt IVlanp) First 

Senes. (Trown 8vo., v 6./. Serond 

Series, with Portrait, drown 8v'>., 31. 

Works by Sarah Piatt. 

POKStS WiJb portrait nf the Au'I’km. 
a vols. Crown 8 VO.. I or. 

Ah Enchahtkp C'asti.e, ahu other 
Poems: Pictures. F'ortmilsand People 
inircUnd. Crown 8vo,, jr. 6 J. 


i PiAtt—Works by John Iamjis Piatt. 
Idyw and Lyrio. or thk Ohio 
Vai.i,EY. Crown Svo , 

Lirrtg Nrw Wo»Ui luvu. Cr. 8vo,, 
5 ^- 

i BhoAdes.—TRRRSA and Oiurr 
j Poems By James Rhoauk', < mwn 
I flvo., 3.t. fxi, ^ 

Riley.—Works by Jams-h Wu r jmb 
Kiu.y 

Ol.t» pA'iHlONfKr* K()!,es ; Poems. 
lanio.. 51. 

Poems Hichr ai Home. Foap. 8tu. 
net. 

,'Rf>hort». --s.tiNtis or irm Common 
J).\V, .AMj AvK , 111 ()di' foj the Sheilcf 
Ceiiten.iry. Ily (’H.AKrKS (}. l>. 

RojHHiis. Cttnvn , 5^, &/. 

! Bhakespoftro.-- t.iovoM'H's Ksmiiy 

! SHAAI .M’KANP. With 36 

I v{>;. 141 U» in 0 vuK. I'Vp, 

8vn . flij, 

THK SllAKYSr-KARE BMUUIiAY JViOK. 
Pv.Makv F TK'nbai? 3auio,, tt. 6J. 
Dmwim* Rooni Edition, with Photo- 

Fi f). 8 V 0 ., lOf. drt'. 

Sturgis.' A ItdOROKHoNCr. FiyIUUAM 
Stvi-'';j.s loino., 51. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Anstay.—Works by P. AN.STRY, Author Baker. ■ P.y nut Wkstkun ?rA. By 
of ' Vice Versk'. 1 Jami ^ Baker, Auihoro! ' John Went*' 

The Black Po(.»bLK, and other Stones. ^ 3 ' 


Crown 8vo., ar. board-s, ar. 6 ii, cloth. 

VOCKS PoptT.i. Reprinted from 
'F^ncb'. First Series.. With ao 
IliostratioRS by J. Bernard Part- 
RiDfiR. Cr. 8eo., 31, 6rf. 

The Tkaveluhg Comi'anions, Re¬ 
amed from * fhifich' W'lth ac I!;us. 
tmiions by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Post 4to,, 31. 

The Man prow Blanklky’s : a Storv 
in Scenes, and oOicr Sketches. W^ith 
84 llliistratioofi by J. Bernard Part- 
RUXUL Fcp, 4tp., 6 j. 


Beaconsflel(i.— Works i»y the Earl of 
BeaconseiViuj. • 

Novels and Tales. (’h«tp Edhion. 
( oi'iphji'* ni 11 vols 1 1 8vo,. i^. 6 tl. 
each 

Vivian Guy, j lli.'nr.t*ini ’Icmple. 

''nieYounifr.>uke,Ac, ; Venf-i;,* IVimred. 

I .Alroy, Uion, &(,, j CohiURVift Sybi). 
Coniariin Kleniing, Lotha.i fendyintoh. 

8cc. I 

' Novels and Tales. 'Ike Hugh< aden 
, Edition. With 3 Portraits and <1 
! VignettcA it vols. Cr. 8vo,, 43^ 


Actor.— A Journey mOTHER WoRi-DS. i Clegg.—D avid’s Uiom: a .Story of 
R Roxnance of the Future. By John j Rocndale Ufe in the early yeats of the 
Jacob Aetor. With m lllustratiom. Nineteenth fJwiiury, By fom Trap- 
Ct. Eva, 6 t. ! tosD Clegg. Ctown Svo ti. 




i6 LONGMANS b> CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL M^O^^S. 


Workf of Fiotion, Humour, hQ,--contmued, 


P«l&nd/~Work9 by K 5 ARGAiiRT Ds- 
LAND, Author of ' John Ward 
Tfitt Story or a Chu.d Cr. 8vo., 51. 
Mh. Tommy Dovk, and othrr Stories. 
Crown 6vo., Os. 

DongAll.“Works by L. Doucall. 
BCOQARS All. Crr^wn 8vo., y. 6rf. 
What NKCKSsrTY Knows. Crown 
8vo , 6s. 

Doylc-—Works by A. Conan Doyi.r. 

MicahClarkr: aTaleofMonmomh'v j 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece anti ‘ 
Vignette. Ct. 8vo., 31. bif 

Tub C’af»tain or thk f'ot.tcsTAR. an.' 
other'l ale*. Cr. 8vo., y. bd. 

The Refugees; a Tale of Two Cor 
tincnts. Cr. 8vo.. 6 t. 

Parrar. ~ 1 >;\FKNKS'> and Dawn; or 
Scenes in tlie Days of Nero. An Hit 
tori'c 'I'ale. By Archdeacon Karrai.' 
Cr. 8vo , yt. 6t/. 

Forjitor.-M ajor Joshua By Francl 
F t<K.S'lKR. Crcmn 8vo., 6s, 

Proude." Tm'. Tno c'niKrs ok Dun 
flC>v; an Irish Komanci' of the Liu 
Ccntuiy. ByJ A 1 koche. Cr. 8 vo 
y. 6J. 

Oilkos, — The Thing That Hati 
Been: or, a Young Man’s Mistake B 
A. H. Gii.kes, M a.. .Vln.-iterof Dutwic 
College, Auriiot of ‘ Boys and Masteis 
Crown 8vo.. 6.5. 

Hafi;gard.-'Wotks by H. RmES Hag 
GAKD. 

She. With 3a Illustrations by M 
Grejkfenhagrn and C. H. M 
Kerr, Cr Svo., 35. 6</. 

Allan <*»rATe:HMAiN With 31 Ulus 
trations by C. H. M. Kkhr. Cr 

8VO., y, 6t/. 

Maiwa's Revenge: or, Tltr War of 
the Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., i,. boitrcb. 
ij. bd, cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8 vo.. 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. Wih v) Full-page Illus¬ 
trations by M. Grrifpenhagrn and 
R. CATON WOODVILLR. Ct. 8v6., 
* 3J. <SJf. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8 vo , 3 *. M. 


Haggard.—Works by H, Rider Hag¬ 
gard— centinued. 

Kric Brighteyks. W'ilh 17 Plate,, 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 3 j bd. 

Nada the Lily. With ^3 Illustra 
lions by C. H. M. KERR. Cr. 8vo , 6;, 

Montekuma's Daughter. With 2.1 
Illustrations by M, Ukeiffen'HAGEN 
Cr. 8vo..6r. 

Ai.i.an's Wipe. Witli 34 IlUisiratiun* 
Ity M.tJlUKKKKNHAGKS and C. II, M 
Kerr. Ciown 8vo., y. bd. 

The WiTCH’.s Head With 16 Ulus 
tralion.s. Crown 8vo , 3,5 bd, 

Mr. Mek.son's Will. With t 6 Ulus 
trations. Crown 8 vo., 35 

Dawn. With if Illustrations. Crowe 
8vo,, 31. Oi/ 

Haggard and Lang.— The World’s 
Df-sire. By II Rider Haggard .and 
Andrew Lang. Wu’u 27 Ulusiraiioti; 
by M, GrkikH'.nhaoen. Cr 8vo.,|f 6rf 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Wqods 
and other Stones. By Brkt Harte 
C r. Bvo., 3T. bd, 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest 
B y li- W. Hornung, Crown 8vo., 6.1. 

Lyall.— Works by Edna Lyall, Authoi 
of' Donovan,' &.c. 

The Atn oHioGRAFiiY of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8 VO., ir, sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With ao Ulus* 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr, 
8vo., 2 S. 6 A. net. 

Doreen : The Story of a Sinpei*. Cr. 
Bvo., bs. [/« November 

Melville.—Works by G. J. Whyte 
Melvh.le. ^ 

The Gladiators. ! Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. j Kate Cowntry. 
Good for Nothing, i Digby Grand. 

The yneen’s Manes, i General Bounce 
Ci. 8vo., «. bd. each. 

Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. Olifhant 

Madam. Cr. 8vo., tr. bd. 

In Trust. Cr. Bvo., is. 6 d, 

Parr.— Can this be Love? Bv Mrm 
Parr, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox , O 
8vo.. 6i. 




L 0 N(i\i 4 SS &» C 0 :s STANDARO ANV URNMRAL WORk'S, if 


Worki of Fiotioiif Humourt St<i, -wntinued. 


Payn.“*Work3 by jAMKS Pays 
The Luck or tjir Darkeh-b. Cr. 
8vo, IS. 6/. 

THif-KKK THAW Water. Ci. 8vo., 

IS. tk/. 

Phillipps-Wolley. a LfR'-ml 

of tlw Lt,’iir MoiuiC-.iH Hv V.. I'HU-' 

i.ii'ivWuM fy. Wuh J.; liiintrations 
by H ij. U 1' ciNK. Cl 6v >, 31. bii. 

Sewell.- AVt'.'ks by Fxj.'ai'icth M 

SEWT II., I 

A fibinj'-^pof ib'V^^>r!fl 1 An'v Ili’Hictt, } 
IJbni’lon Parv'n.ir;'' 1 ('lov -H ili. | 

7>i!.*r^AtM I*' r I., ' i 

K.‘It* A'-ii'afi. I H'itvi*' I. !r 
J t.i* f-.m's J >.uii,;hi(*r ' AJtff l.'ii- ' 

'line KxptrrifMr of Lif". i Ci a'. Ivors , 
Cl bvo,. ij.Or.' (Mth 1‘luUi p..:ili, *s 
«*ach doth I'xiia. uill ft!; c. 

Stevenpon.—\\'•It''' f’v K'nin i I.uui- 

Stv venmjn 

blK,\\<,r. ( ’!■ ; ItKM) AM 

Ml' Jlviif- ' ■'!> .iu.. u, 

i.' (yi. uloi.i 

'J'JJE OYNA*'in CK l-cp. «V 0 ,. It •dt'wrt!, 

u, 6./-tii'ln 


TKL’E, A, KELATION of hir 
TKA\KCS and I'K'KIIOU.S AovFN' 
TURKS OK MaIMKW Ul’OCKON', Ut'lllle- 
rnun ■ Whcrtiii is truly m-i liown iht 
{ Manner of his Tiihni;, lire l-oin; Tun*' 
i of hi? Slavery in .-Mipt is., and .NU’.uis of 
1 hislVi!\er\. VN'otiI'll bv IIimst'U, anil 
now lor the lirsi tiiin* pi 'nied » r. 8vo., 51. 
t WalfrinL-AVorks by L. li. Wacsohu, 
Mr Smith u I'ait onii-i lale. Oown 
8vo , ai. Oil* 

The llAHV .s (iRANDSfOl hi U, <,f. .Mi 
8 vo.. o.i 

CousiSs ('tovn)Hvo. 

'I Konin.K.M)MK IJMK.nrhKS, (Vt.vn 
fivo , ss. 0/ 

Pauunk, ('towiiSvo ar. ()i/. 

1M( k NKIUKKrlY Ijown , sr, Af. 
'I UK IIlSTiii;!' OF A Wi-PK. tTCrtvU 

ttvc» .*1 6./ 

ASTIH- is! I ICl Dill M.RATION. Citrwn 
8 m». at {x-r 

Nan, .ind Olhci .SKint*'.. Crown f'vu 

aj fsii. 

■J'llK MlstMUhF OF MONlf'A. Ci"Wll 
ijvo a« tsf 

I nr OMv licton (lUKsr. (Vown «vr>, 


Stevenaou and •Oaf^ounio.- j hk 
WKoNt; iRiX. I'l loi.'i I'J 1,01 IS'siF-j 
VKNAoN .itid Ll-' i'' i..>sit<i;'RNk, Cr. i 
8vo.. 31. bti. ! 

Buttner.—L a> ])own V. ivii Arms 

DtflVafin \ "Ilf rin’y\iji(i!i’t.':i.ii'liy , 

of Martha 'Iilltiiii; P-y PiM itit mjn 
SUTINEH. Ti.tii •Ht'd by 'I IloI.MI'S 
Cr. h\o , IS. 0'(, 

Trollope—W’t'rk' l'v AnIHov’i' 1'roc 
UlFt., 

THK WaKI»KN f r 8vo . I' ./ . 

BAKCHKSTKf! 11 iW )• K'.. < I hv<- , U. 6t/. ) 


' .111(1 o'.hei .Sii.iu's, f.rowu 

fivti , tu 

"I MIC Maii hm mm k. j Vols. <. uiwn 
Kvo, 

Woftt.—HAi.r-iloi i,'. v.T'iH jiH Mil,- 
I-i'iNAHiC-s: Sliuwiri}; how iini! h h.iith r 
it IS lu a iiiiihoii than to uiak** il 

Ktiiffd by P P VV'KSf ^ 1 - Hvo,, 6i. 

Woyintin. W'>ik‘, "y S. > Wkvma,n 
iliK H'ti’si:. mF iHh 'A'oev, t;rrjwu 
hvij , y. 0 (/. 

AflltNTI.KMA.S (»F }• KAN'K, < .r alvo.,6j 


Popular Science (Katnral History, &o.). 

Butler.—OcK llor"! I'oi.u I\ i-r '.s. Hartivig.—Works by Dr. GKORaic 


An Aaount of the In 't-lVji'. nund 
in JJweliinc-HoiiS'i’.> I'tiWAKD A. 

BinLEk, l 1 .A„ B -Nc. ll/nd! With, 

113 lllustrsUions. ( rown fivo..'n i 
Pumeaux.—WorkCoy W. I- l vm- aux. 
P.R-iLS. i 

Thk OUTlxxm W'oftClv, or, Tlir Vr.nng ; 
Collector’s Hanrlbook. With iH 
Plates, 16 of wntch are colovued, 
and 549 Illusuaiions in the Text. 
Crown Bvo., ?j, M. 

Buttbufuks a.vd Moths (Priutih). 
With t2 coIourH Plates and a 
number of IlluMrations in the Text 
lOL &/, net [/» fifte Press, j 


HAKrvui,, 

The hKA AMD ITS LiVIMJ Wtl.NIiM'h. 
With 13 Plates and 303 Wooiji nis, 
Fiv. 1,7.1 net. 

Thk I hoficai. World. With h P).itr.N 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo.. 71. i>»*l 

'1 HE J'oI-aR WoRi-D. With 3 M jis, 8 
Pl.iles. and 85 W'ood4;.-uis. 8vo., 7.1, 
net. 

The Subterrankam Wokli* With 
3 Maps and Bo Woodcuts. 8vo., p. 
net. 

The AERtAL W'OKI.D, With Majk 8 
Pktes and 60 Woudents. 8vo., 71. 
net. 




lONGMANS C 0 :S STANDAHD AND GBN&HAL WOSKS, 


Pofkulai* Bdeiioe (Natiifal ffistory, fto.) 


H*rtWlgr-Work» by Dt. Gborob 

|{BiiOK& OP TitK Polar World. 19 
nKtstrations. Crown Svo., w. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 lUiutTHtions. Crown Svo., ar. 

WOKEKMS UNDER THE GROUND. 89 
lUnatrationt^ Crown Svo., as. 

Marvels Over our Heads, ag 11 * 
JuRtmuons. Crown Svo., as. 

Sea Monsters and Sea B«rd.s. 75 
Ultutnttions. Crown Svo., as, bd. 
DENI/.KNS OF THE DeRP. I17 lllu&tni' 
tlon^l. Crown Svo., as. M. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
llhi»trR(ious. Cntwn Svu., as, 6 d, 

WIi.u Animals OF THE Tropics. 66; 
Itlimmtions. Crown 8vo , jr. bd. j 

Holmkoltz.—P opular [.kctures on! 
SCIENTIFIC SURJKCrS. Hv HERMANN j 
VON Helmholtz, Wiib 68 Wootlcuts.! 
a vols. Crown 8 vi>,, y, bd. eacb. j 

Prootor.'- Works bv Kichard A. , 
PROCTOR. ; 

Light Sr IK NCR kmk Ijclsure Hours. | 
Fatnil'kir Es^avdon Sdrntifir Subjects. . 
3 vol.^- Crown 8vo., 5# each. I 

Ch.\nce .and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck. Coinctdence, 
Wagers, Ixittenes and the Fallacies 
ol Gamblini', &c. Cr. Svo., ar. 
boards, as. 6 d. clptb. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on ^cienilbc Subjects. 
^Ivcr Library Edition. Crown Svo.. 
31. bd. 

Pleasant Wavs in Science. Cr. 
Svo., 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6 d.' 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
‘roMit AND Temple With Illustra¬ 
tions Crown 8vo , 5r. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant ALi.tN, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and £. Clodd. Crown 
Svo., 5r. Silver Library EdRion. 
Crown 8vo.. jr. 6d!, 

Lkksurs Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor. E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 

• FostEK, and A. C. Ranyarik Cr. 
Svo.^ Ss. 


Stfluiloy.—A Familiar Histort or 
Birds. By E, Stanley, D.D., tor- 
niM’ly btshi^ of Norwich. With Ilius. 
trations. Cr. 8vo., $s. 6 d, 


Wood.— 'Works by the Rev. J. G. WOOD 

Homes withoi^t Hands : a Descrip* 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illostrations.* 
8vo., 7J. net. , 

iNSRCi's at Home : a Popular Account 
of Uritish In'Hscts, their Slnicttire, 
Habits and 'i ransforraatioos. With 
700 lllustrat'ons, B»o,. js. net. 

Insects Auroad • a Popular Account 
of Foreii}ii Insectis, thtur Structure, 
Habitit and T'unslorinalions. With 
600 Illiistrationi, 8vo., js. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Cn'ature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With tia llhntra- 
Hons. 8vo., fs. net. ^ 

Pktland Rk vis wed. With 33 lllns- 
tratioof*. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Ou'i OF l>>'i<)RS; a Selection of Origi* 
mil Articiea on Practical Nalura 
History. With it Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo,, 3i. 6 . 7 , 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the llabUBtions of Animals, 
abridged troni 'Homes without 
Hands ‘. 'With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., 31. bd. 

Bird Life ur the Bible, yx Hiustra- 
Dons. C: Svo., 31. 6i:f. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Ilhatratioiits. 
Cr. 8vo„ 3r. bd. 

Homes under the Ground. a&lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 31.6rf. * 

Wild Animaiji of the &blb. 39’ 
Illustrations. Cr. Sua, 31. bd. 

Domestic Animals OF THE Bnuj;. *3 
lUustratinna. Cr. 8vo., 31. bd. 

The Branch Builders. s 8 Btnaiiii* 
lions. Cr. 8vo„ ai. bd. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. Ivat 

as . 



LamAfAJi^ 6 * C0:s STAAfM»i> immjtAi hoa '/ i *.^. t$ 


W(H*ki of Seforonos. 


MAaBder^a (Siuniiel) Treaauriea. 

BtOGKAPHICAL i KE, \SU»Y. With Sup- 
plemeni brO'iKht dowr. to 1^89, By 
Kw, Jamies Wf^ou. Fcp. 8\u, 6j. 

TjtRASt'UY OK Natural Hintorv , or. j 
PopHl.ir l>»Ct!OD-Anf of Zoolojf)'. Wuh ’ 
900 ^^'cKKi•.:u^s, rep, 8w>., 6f. 

TnKAsSUitr ok GE'^iOKAPHY, Phv»jta,i, 
IJi'tMficAl, D«scr)iiuvc, (Old Poiuical. 
Will) 7 Mapi and tfi Plat'-s. Kep 

• Jsvo,. 6i. 

I'HF TftKA'.f RV f<K BiHi K Know- 
tfcorrlf Hv tJi'* -itv. 1. AVKK, A ; 
VVlih 5 Mao'- 11 :u)c! -R)0 S 

vWiiidcuLs jj. Kvo . <11 I 

i oKfCAi, Tr-L^wiiv Oiniirw"- of| 
l’ftivrr>^i HiftMV, Sri^' <at ! Iiv.o/ k-s ■ 
of all Nations Fcp r.n>. .ftt ' 


Maundar’a (Samuel) Treaautlirft 

—r^Httnneu. 

Scientific am> l,n krakv Trkasokv 

Kcp. 8VO., 0,1, 

TsiK TBRAfivay ok Hdtanv Kdiicd 
l>> J J.iM'i.i-.v, K H.S, Art«i ' 1 ’ 

• Mo'irf, i*.!..'"'. Wii.'i ^74 Wood 
cui'i and ac: a voli, 

Fcp. 8VO . i.o 

JlOflfet.' 'FlIltSA'.'M 

ANU Pl'I'A-Kl! ' lirifl Al 

laripi-d SSI us in tlic KAjm*', .n u 

of i<l»":is .uifl Bsni.si ai I.iierury Con. 

pW'ilinn l.y Pl'lKR MaUK FsOCS.i 
M.ji, !■ U'a kmiKiiWAcd 
OOP ci.P;'i;<'i and uu|iitivi*d, p*lii(lv 

liom rl.f' A(u)ior>, NoV., and ttitli a 
fulJ I.'id.'v, i » ilv' r'f Sim, Ruin 

l-KWI*' k'M,*' i t nuvii ov<,» , lut. Ctf. 


fF.’KASUKV UK K', '.VlM'GI' AN1> 
i.IHRARY op k Com- 

pr.sKiij an EntdiMi l>ictionat> umt 
^Grannnar, Utitsirui (iuiiclrsfr, (,la'>Er j 
cal Dictionar), ", 1 .aw ' 

Duuinnary. iic , Fs’p fc/o , 


Wilheh- I I'i'i'! AH Taki-k.s tiif jjivin. 

inforcnitiMU in' ir 'cii.i iitiu; tli'* v,ttui‘td 
I.dtdi'ild. I-f’!ist hoid, Jiud * fiuich I'lo- 
liic I'tdilif Faridh', Ac, 
I’HAKLRs M Wdj’.if'ii FdiU'd b)'tl 
Hkns K loNlOi 1 mwi) S',-1 . los <W 


Ghildnii'i Books. 

Vv'ori's fuii*'-: ,i\' 
—. tin/tnurl 


0 rake.Works ly Rrv a. ( pakk, ■ 
Eiiwir the FaH’ j,. tfn P'ltro-; 

tilde of SAowii 8vo., ; 

9 J(. &/ , i 

AlTKiARTHH Dink 01 cik! ('pro-' 

nide'of si'.i.t, I.vfi, s«, 6<f. 

The Rival Hvii'S being ihr Third' 
and I'h,T if-lsrcnduix' ' 
Cr 8vo,, 5W. 

Thr House ok Wai i-EkhR. A Tale 
of the Qoisier and tim Forc6l ' • tin' 
f-Uys of the BifOtis' Wars it'^n 
8vo., at, 6 d, 

bIiAN Fm-COUNT. A Slwy of Wal- , 
liiigford Castle and Hordiesier Ablury. j 
CY. 8vo., a. 6 t 3 . 

lagelow.—V ekv You.<g. anji <,>nrR; 
Another Sti>«v. Two Stones By I 

JaAKlKGKLOW. Crwwn 8vo., aj, 6a‘, ' 

LaUff.-'Workvediterlb^iVNUREW Lang. I 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 8; 
Plt^ Riid tjo fflustratioftA in the 
Text by H. J. Koki> and G P. 
JACOMB H 00 i> Ctown 8 yo., 6 s. 


T’tiff Rh.1' f'Aiisy ikifjh, Vt'!ih 4 Pkin'i, 
*ncj '<6 lii'i.sir.it’.'ijis isi th»‘ Text I'v il 
J I'OKJi ,iTid i-.W'I't riT Sl"rtKI*, 
Croivn 8vn., us 

Thk fifcUKN Fairy BoctK, With ti 
Flat*'-*, and 88 Illnsirat'on*! in tiicTi'S! 
by H. Jt Foki) .iivf I,. Bot'Hf. (..} 
8 vo , (ti. 

T o Ykllow FAIKV I.ka)h'. With If^r, 
Fiu^tratioQs, Bv H J Kuwo t.rowu 

Svo , Oi. 

Thr Blue Poetry B«>ik, With i;;i 
Hales »ik! 88 lJk’'',traiiofi> in the Text 
by H j Fom 3 atid Lancelot .Skkbm 

(;rown 8\a.. 6 l 

The Bu;b Poktry Book. School 
Bdiiton. witlxiut lIlUMmuons. Fcp 
8vo,, ar. 6sf. 

THETRUEfS'fOBY BooiL With 8 Plat/ 
and <8 lUustrations in the Text, by 
H. f Foro. Lucien Vavik, C. li. 
M. Kbrk, S^BED*and 

Lockkart Boole. Oown 8vo., bat. 




LONGMANS 6* iO;S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 


ChildMD's Bwtk^^continmd, 


M«ad«.~Woi'k8 by T. Mkadk. 
Daddy's Boy. Illustiatad. Crown 
8vo., y, fid. 

Drb and the DucdRss. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., y. M 

Moles worth.—Works by Mrs. Moi.ES- 

WORTH, 

SiLVSRTHORNS. Illust'. Ifd. ( r. 8vo., S*!! 


Molesworth.— Works by Mrs. Molbs- 

WORTH.— 

The Palace in the Garden, nios- 
trated. Crown 8vo,, y. 
Neighbours. Ulus. Crown Svo , ar. 6<f. 

Stevenson.— A C hild's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small fcp. 8w., 5J. 


Lonf^mans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Cr^'wn 8vo., price ar. f>d e:u'h 


■^rE^,I)CR (The) Du Lys- or an Art ( 

.Miulf-iil in lilt* KeiRti of r<*iroi‘. 

By the same AtniioK, 

Mademoiski.i.k Mori , a Tale of 
Mo.tern konic. 

That ' mi.D. l!lu‘jtr.it>M by Gordon* 
Bkchvm., J 

I'ndek A (‘i.ui’D. ; 

The KmDi.ER <■? 1 .ugau With Ulus- J 
iralion'i by W. Rai..sT(;.n'. 

A t nil D OF TUK REVULUViON, Wllll ' 
Illu;'fT.l:ll3n.^ by C. J. Si'ami.anu. , 

HKSTKii'.s Venture, j 

In 'iHF Oi-?>EN'PiME; a Tale ol the ' 
l'ca>..int W'.ir in (jerm.riiy. ' 

The Youjnoej! .SisrkK. i 


Athfrsione F’BjnRv ByL. N. Comyn. 

The Third Mi.s,> St. Quentin. By 
Mrs Mol-F.SUgRTH. 

The Story of a .Spring Mornino, &c. 
By Mi.s. Moi.Es\YoiaH, Illiistraled. 

Neighhouu.s. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
IlluNtiatcfl 

Very Yorvo; a.id Quite Another 
Story. Two Stone.. ByIkanInge- 
L<>vv, 

W' 

Keith Dekamore. Bv ihe Author of 
■ Miss Moilv ’. t> 

Sidney. By Makoa.rlt Dkl.tnd 
I.A si Words to Girls on I.iei' ai 

Si HOOT AND AS i ER SCHOOL. By 

Mis. VV. Gkey. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. «. fui . rai a Volume. 


Arnold'i (IJr Bdwtu) Sam and Landa. i 
With 71 Illustrations, y. orf. * 

Baker I (Sir 8. W.) Ktjht Yean In! 

Cayloa. With 61 ihutnitiona. y,bd.' 
Baku's (8ir 8. W.) Rifle and Hoand In | 
Ceylon. With 6 lllu.sti'Aiion.s. 31. bd ., 
Barlnl-Gonld'e (Rev. 8.) Corione Mytlu 
of the Biddle 8|ei. 31. bd. 1 

Barln|«e«nld*e (Rev. a) Orltfta and ' 
Development of KoU|Iori Boliof. 0 
vols. y. bd. each. 

Braeeey'e (Lady) A Voyade ta tho ‘ Run* 
beam Wtth 66 Illustrations, ^r. bd. 
lUodd’e (B.) itory e( Oreatlea t a Plain 
Account of Evolution. ..With 77 Illus¬ 
trations jj. bd, 

eonyboam (Bot. W. J.) and HoeteoB’e 
(Very Rtf. J. S.) Life and Epietloi of 

8t PaaL. 46 Illustrations. 31. bd, 

^utfall'i (LO Beidan All; a Novd, 
3 f. 6 <f. 


Doyle's (A. Conan) Nioah Clarke: a Tale 
of Moimioullii Rfbi'lhon. y. bd. 
Doyle's (A. Conan) Tho Captain of Uio 
Polestar, And other Tales, 3.. bd, 
Proude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Dreat 
Subjects. 4 vo'is. 3r. 6^. each. 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Catar: a Sketch, y.bd 
Froude'i (J. A.) Thomas Carlylo: 4 
History of his Life. ' f 

»79S*»83S. avols. yt. 

1834-1881, 3 vols. 7J. 

treado’s (J. A.) Tho Two Glilofs of Dun* 

boy: an Irian Romance of the Last 
Century, y. bd, 

Froodo'e (J. A.} Tbo Rlitorr dl Biitfaad, 

from the FaU of Wobey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, ts vots. 
31. bd. eaeh. 

eiaid’a (Ray. 0 . B.) Llfle of the Dako of 

WoUiadtOB. With Portrait. 31. bd. 



lOmifANS & €0:s SrA/V/>AXi> and USNUJUAI WOXNS. a* 


.. a i Wh , ■ .i i» n uw i| » .i i^ U i, ^ 

The Silver Librapy~^<^«//A*K/d?. 


H«awd*a <H. I.) Bha: A History of 
Adventure, 3a Illustrations, y. td, j 

(H. B.) AUu OaatarmaJo. 

With 30 Ulustrations. 6 d. 

tfaMard'B {N. tu) Calonai Quarltch, 

V.C.; a 'I ale of Cuunir^ Uie. 3.1, 

fai. 

Ha|](ard'* (B. B.) Ocfloatra. With 09 
rull-page lllustiat ons. .tt. bJ. 

Haldard'i |H. R.) Erie Sridhteyaa, 

W !th 51 TUui'tratjons 31. 

fiaddard'a (H. KA Beatrice. 3;. bd. ; 
Haggard’• (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With I 

34 llhMrHil'niA, 5i t<d. j 

H^flard'e <H. R.) Tba Witch's Head, j 

\\ I'.h ll'iL.tnUiotisr jj 6Ki'. j 

Hagflard’e (H. R.) Kr. fSeesoa’a Will.; 

U nil Illustrations, ^s. ix: I 

Hn^l^ard's (H. R.) Dawtl^ U'ub 16 tllus- ! 
tnilioiis. 3r. hj . j 

Haggard'll R.) and Lang’s tA.) The ; 
World's Desire. Wtih 37 liiusiMticiL-t. | 
6u ! 

Hlfirts’s iBratl Id the Carqulnas Woods, j 
and other Storia^. 31. 6*/, I 

Helniholtx's ^Hermann vonl Popular | 
Lectures 00 Scientlfto Bubjects. 
\\ ith 68 \V oodcuts, 3 vols jr. (s/. 
each. 

riowitt’s (W.) Visits to Reznarkabla 
places. 80 lllustratiuns. 31 &./ 
JefTerJes* (B.) The Story of «y Heart: 

My .Autobii;gi.Jipby. With f ortruit | 
y- bd. 

J t Iterios’ (R.) Plaid and Hedgerow. I .«&i 
IvMysof. Wjib Portrait. ;« 6 d. 
oelferiaa* (R.) Red Doer. \\ uh 17 1 
lllustrabons by J. Chakltom aad H. 
Tunalv. 3f. 6tf. ' 

Jafferlaa' (R.) Wood MBg>r<: a Fidili" j 
With Frontispiece and Viyrictie b> E. 
V, B. 3.1 6 d. 

JaffortM’ (R .1 Tba Tollare of tba Field. 
WV'ith Portrait from the Bust in hslis- 
bury Caiiiedral. y. bd. 

Snlgbt’B (S* ^0 Crnlaa of tba 
‘ Alarta*: tbe Narrative of a Sesirch for 
Treasure on the Desert Island of 
Trinidad. With a Maps and aj 
lUustmtionsL 31. 6 d. 

UuBg'a (I.) Cmtom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 31, 6 d. 
lAos (J. A.) ajid Clttttarbaak'a (W. J.) 
B,C. IMI, A Ramble in Brttlsli 
CalDiDbla* With Mapi and Illustra¬ 
tions y, 6dL 


Macaulay's (.Lord) Essays AAd Lays sf 
Ancient Roma. V iib Portrait imd 

Jlluilltltioilb. ■3' 

MacUod (H. D.) The Elamenti of Ban)c< 
Ing. .31. ■ij'. 

Marsh itnin's (J. C.y Memoira of blr Henry 

Haveioch, 31 Ou' 

Max Muller'a vP.) India, what can it 
teach ui> 7 31 CM. '■* 

Max Moller’s tP ) Introduction to (he 
Science of Hrtiglon. -i. thi, h 
MerivaU’s lUean) Hihtory of the Romtiivs 
under the Cinplra. 8 v<>]>s .^i. 6,1 c.i 

ttiii'a iJ. 8.) Political Eoohoiny. y, oJ 
MiII’b {J. &.J Bysum of LoCtc. ;v- (>1^ 
Milner's ,fleo.) Country M&asnroi. -i-i 

Pbllllp|)B*Wolley'&tC.) btiap: .1 1 . r.d 
ti. tij<; ! ' iu MouidJcn \\ uii If 
liiu',ir,ilniji'j ' t:d. 

Proctur's (K. A.i The Drbs Around Us> 

I'll il'C .Miio.i ,'Im 1 I'i.ii' i'., 
.N’-' uiid C MUfls, lilt .'■•111. uiiii 

C . J r il I'j't.', o! Slin^. ' . Ill/'- 

PruUut'sifl. A.)in« LxpiUisrj nl Heaven. 

I'l. l!n Wumh-r', m il,! 1 ;nii.i 
nit tr. 31 (xi. 

Proctor'S iR. A.) Other Worlds th.in 
Ours. 3'.. w, 

Proctor's <R. A.'* Rough Ways mad* 
B.’nootb. y, u/. 

Proctor's IR. A.^ Pleasant Ways In 
Acienf/*. ;jJ. 

Procior's (R. A.) Myths and Karvc.s 
ofAstionomy. 3'. (m' 

Prof(4)r‘s(R. A.) Maturo SiudiiiA. ,, 
RosseUi'stBariaP.) A Ahadow ol i/anie; 
biMtgan^L'/isuy tuwaid't.suio^i'ir, ITiiii' 
self, biii WorJiI and hi-s I’ggtnn 
age, 'With hromispieu' bv UanTb 
(lAUKIKL koSSRTTI. ;jji. bd. 

Bmlth's (R. RoswopthlCaribageand the 
Carthaginians, y. (jd, 

•taniey’a (Bishop) Familiar llisiory of 
Birds. 160 Illuetration.v o/. 
•tavanaon (Robert Loula)afld Dsbourns's 
(Lloyd) Tba Wrong Boa. y. (xi. 
Weymao'e (Btaniay a.) Tho Houso of 
tba Wolfi a koxnance. y, td. 
Wood's (Rev. A. 8.) PotUsnd Revlaltad. 

With 33 lUustratioos. 3J. 6rt, 

Wood's (Rev. J. 8.) Stnuiga DwalUaga. 

With 60 lllustrmions. y. W- 
Wood's (Bav. i. 0 .| Oant of Boon.* ti 
Dlustnstioos. y. 6 d. 



sTANJMitit Am gmnMji^ai m^ks. 

M « *■ . ' ‘ - 


Oookevy« Domettio Haiift|siiiMrtf ftc. 


Aoton.‘<>'MOtSP-HN COOKKKY. Bjr Et.lZA 
A^roN, With ISO Woodcuts, Fcp. 
9vo.( 41. 6d. 

Bull*~>Worki tqr Thomas Buu., M.D. 
Hints to Mcjtw««s t)N the Manage. 

MSNTOFTHKIH E-iEAI.TH 0 l/KlNGTHB 
^KIOD 09 I^KONANCY. Fcp. 8vo., 
w. 6ti. . 

The Matrii^al Management of 
, Children in Health and UissASE. 
#cp. 8va, Tf, <W. 

13 Nsl 8 aMft.~Work* by Mrs. Dk Sat.is, 
CaKE$ and CUNFEin.T 0 N 5 X La Mode. ' 
Fcp. 8vo,, ij. 6 ii, I 

DoG.‘i' a Maniial for Amateurs, Fcp. 

8vo.. I 

Dressed Game and Poim/ihv A la ; 
Mode. Kcp. 8vo,, u. bd, j 

Dressed Veoktarles X la Mode. | 
Fcp, 8vo., ij. brf. . 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp 8v'n , u. dd. j 
EntriCbs X LA Muds. E'cp. 8 no,. u. bd, 
t'XOKAL Decorations, Suggestions 
and Dcficriptloos. Fcp. 8*0 . i#. 6 d. 
Nationai, Viands. Fcp. 8vo. i 

f/« f4e Preu. I 

New.laio Eggs Hints for Amateur: 

IWiry ktaifts. Fcp, 8vo., is. 6 d. I 
Oysters X la Mode, Fcp. 8vo. , if . 6 d ' 


I>0 BaUSt’^Works bf Mrs. Dft SALtt<« 

tmtinutd. 

Puddings and Pastry X t^i Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., Lf. 6rf. 

Savouries X la Mooa Fcp. 6 yo., 

ts. (>d. 

Sours and Dressed Fish X la MoDa 

Fcp. 8VO., XL 6d, 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp, 8vo., u, 6rf, 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
co^ftfS. Fcp. 8vo., xj, 6rf. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Houskiiold. (.t. 8 vo., xi. 6rf. 
Lear.—M.MORE Cookery, By H. L 
•Sidney Lkar, ^i6ino., 21. 
Pooie.—LIKIKKRF for THE DIARETIC. 
Hy W. H. and Mr*. PoOiJi. With 
r^reface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 93 , €d. 
Walker.—A tf andbookfor Mothers: 
bring Simple Hints to Womea on the 
Maiiagcment of tlieir Health dnrh^i 
Pregnaiicy and Continrineut, together 
with Pl:un Directions as to Care ot 
Infants. By lANE H.WalkER,L.8-,C.P. 
and L.M., Lr.C.S. and M.D. (Brua.). 
0, 8vo., 9 s. 6 (L ^ 

Weat—T he Mother's Manual Of 
CHILDREN'S DISEASES. By CHARLES 
West, M.D. Fcp Ivo,, ar. M. 


KlBoellaiieotis and Crltioal Works. 


AUlMgham.—V arieties in Prose. 
By VVILUaai AU,inomam. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, x8r. (Vols. t and a, Ramfites. by 
PATRIOtUS WALKER. Vol. 3, Itl.lh 
Sketehes, etc.} 

Amtatrong.—E ssays and Sxetchrs. 
By Edmund j, Armstrong. Fcp. 
Fvo, ss . 

Bagehotr—L iterary Studhss. By 
Walter Bagehot. a vols, 8vo., aSi. 

Baritig-QouJld.—C urious Myths op 
, THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baning.Qouu:>. Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

,Batty •. — Pictures in Prose of 
Hature, Wild Sfort, and Humrle 
, Life, By aubth Trevor Battye, 
a A Crown Sva, hr. 

BHAEStFEARR STUDIES, AMD 

, (>rHER Essays. By tlie late Thomas 
Batkes, LL.B., LLD. 
with A biogiapMud Preface by Pro! 
Lewis Caupsell. Ccown 8vo., js. faf. 


Boyd ('A. K. H. B.»).-W»ks by 

A, K. H. Boyd. D.D., LLD, 

And m MISCFLLANB 0 V 5 THBOLO 
OtCAL WORKS , p.U. 

Autumn Holidays of a CouMTEf, 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3I. faf. 
CoMMONFLAcs Philosopher. CtSwd 
8vo., 31.61/. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
PakmjN. Crown 6vo., 31. 6 cL 
East Coast Days and Mumries. 

Crown 8va, 31. W ^ ' 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- ^ 
LlTi£& Crown 8voi. y, 6 d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
Svo., y.bd. 

LEssoNSOFMiDDLKAcs.Cr.8Yb.,3f.6ar- , 
Our Littxji Life. Two Seffas. Cr.' ; 

8vo.. sx. 6ii. each. 

OurHouklycomsdy: 

Crown SvD.. y, 6d. 

Recreations or a CoiMnr PAsaoN 

Three geriet. Or. €4 each. 

Also First Seriea P^potar to. tvo., dA' 


LO/fG\fANS b> €Q:S STANDAUP GMNSflAl WORKS, n 


MifloeUantous and Critical YivAt-^&Himued, 

Butl«r.~ Works by Samuu. ButiAR. Lana.—Works by A, I.ano,— 

ErKWHON. O. 8vO., IJOOKS AM> Bt'OKMk'N. With 'i 

Thk Vair Havkn. a VV(M‘k io I^nci* Colourrd }.tu 1 17 niustratJon5> 

erf the Mir«cu)ous El^'ment in our Fcp. &vo., a.i b<i. in.-! 

turd's Mtiiistry. Cr 8vo., yr. 6rf. Ou> Fkiknus. bcp. Sw., aj 6a', not, 
Lii'E A>!ii Habit. An Ebs»y attcr a CV:k Lanic and Common Srnse. 
Coinpelfr View of Kvoluiioo. C'l.- Kcp. 8va, 6 j, 6./. net. 

8v(j, 7.1 6j’ ) Loonai'd.—T he t’A-MKi,. ■ Its Uses ami 

Ev<u,t'TiuN, UU> ANO Nrw. Cr. 8vo„ . ManAifemenf. Hy .ARTHUR Gi.yn 
lai, t\i. 1 Lkixaiu). Ian.' and l^lTic.u.hire Kt<f{i 

Aevs an»? SanctuARIES Off PJEOMONT nu*nt Ruyal 8v(>,, ai.t. n.'t 

ANM Can ION Ticino. lllu.straied Macfarren.--1 ,k.( rvRKNONHARMj^NY, 
Pou^io., ioi.6.i. ' HvisirCJio A. MAcr'ARRKN. irvo.,ia.i. 

LHri'ii. OR CcNNINO, AS THR MAIN Mlix Miiller.-INDIA ; WllAT CAN IT 
MilAN^OPOHOANlCMODIRirATIUN , 'I EACH V> f ISy K MaX MUU.flR 
: 8vo., 7J, tid, , * '■ . .Tj. 61.’' 

E\ VoTo .An Ao-onni of the Sacro ' M^ndolPBOlili.-" 1 UK LUTRUS OR 
Nii-iitf* »«■ Ni‘.v 1 « ii|js.ilein at Vurallo j Fkj.ix .V)' Noia •'Siwin 'I'raiijlated by 
Si-M.j, i 'icA'u Svti., lOi- 60’. , Cad) W’aj I ,0 j. vols, t.r tivo., lot, 

Praiicia.-'-K'Nt'v.'.v Ki-tn a; t.i> P.v It, i Mi1u«c. ■■ iW'o.s bv Ceokwr Mh,nrr. 

{ir.vnC.-n, li, R I-'u.tS( | (, oi ntky ['LH asi'KI s - theLhronide o( 

M. \ , iute 1-1 how or St John s> , I ,i Ve.ir i-liu-iiy >ii A tjauien. Cr 8vp . 

' itiiil 8v.>.,6r. .'i., 

liocigsoil. —OUTCAST Essays ano I .‘st vihhh t)^ N.\iuKr on run Coah 
V Kj<SR T KANSJ.ATIONS. Fty H SlIAIf-j O),' .AK'l.l'. W'i'h liltlStrittlOllS bv 

Wor'lH HotM'.'.tiS. CroAii 8vo , Ri to , W' Vui i Imptirial 161110., 

Hulfl)-h.~\s oiks by .f Hi I-I-.MI. LI. L.' <1 ■>.: ii'i 

Course OP I K''!i^ps on line ij:*. f-'erring. )lo.ji Knot.s in .SiiAKtt*, 

joyyop Modkk.n , 8 vo . 8 j. 6 .'. ; i-P.tio. Fy Sii ihiii U'I’KHIONO. Ikirt 

Cui'K.sL iiK i.ri ruKPT tiN 1HK Tsanm-' ii' i yt ' 

'DON f’KBioO OF MtASlCAl. IllSTORV. ■ ProoJ-'I!'. -VWi-I.;, hv K. A. 1 'eOCTOK. 

8'e.-, , loj. (j.)'. ,S'!'O.-a; j!( ami } J \u''NKS.s. With ‘i> 

JauteB.-.MiMV: Kov,m riKK ihi'u j i)i,, tr.iCiv • • Ojan JS-O,, U, 

iViuiic.il <,»{’crti!if'n and Eflrot. Hv i .''JIMnoih ’low lo ijci .Suotig nnd 
Chari.KS .'i.m!worth Iamks. of J.m- k-i ,'ti .Mroai', mO, i'hii,oiers on How- 
I'olrjS ltmjjini.stt‘r-at-r„«\v. kcp. jTo , iri" .no Sw'.niini.i', J .it Aiye. anti the 
JcltVsriOS.—Woiks by K jpiUf.RiRs ‘ '.S'Oi-j l!nv- t i, fcay. 

Field and liKi'OKttow Um Es..iy.s Rjclianisrot. Naiion-Ai, iJkai.ti; 

With Poitraii '".mw-n 6vo., M. A Review 01 tie Works ol Sir Kdwin 
Tkk.StokvoJ' Mv HpAkr; rny Auto-' Chaiiwnk, 1 H. By .w*,r H. W. 
biography. With I'oiir.iil snil New , Rkjjakhson, M.1> Ci, flvo , 4,1 
Priface by C. J. I/tnoman. Crown f Rosfsettt. -A Shadow of UAN'iKf br- 
8vo., 31. 61/. Hig ai' Is-siy t'•word)! studying MiintcK, ' 

Rud Deer. With 17 liiusiratiun* by his Uoiti.. (iml hts Piijuitiage, By 

J. Charlton and H, Iun.^lt. Cr. Maria i r.'I.nmvnca Rossetti With 

fivo., 3J. (nf. I Frontifipeice hy DaNTK Gaubikl Roa- 

TM^Toii.£KS or Thk Firld. With ' SfcTTl, Cr. 8vo., 31, 6.f. 
lAirtrait frcMii the Ikist in Salisbury Soutibey.—C okkksiponde.nck with 
CA tbe'lra!, Crown 8iro., v. fiif. Caroline [fovti.Rk. By R. JSou'i’HEv, 

WotJO Magic; a Fable. With Frontls-, Ldiied bv K, liowoE-v. 8vo., 141. 
piece and Vifnetie liy E. V. R Cr.: WaUaHonek.—P rimitive Music : an 
8 vo., 31. 6r/. Impiiry into the Origin and IVydop- 

Johw^—THSPATENTtK'sMANUAb: meut of Jdustc, Songs. InsinHnenb, 

4 1 realise on the lAiwaod Practice of j Dances, and Pantomitnes of .Savage 
Letieni PaUmt MyJ. k }. H. John-' Races. By RiCHARp Wallaschsic. 
SON, Patent Agents, ko. 8vo,, xo*. 61/. W’'ilh Musical Examples. 8vo-. tar, M 
IjtMig.—Works by Aki>«*w Lano. West—W ills, and How' Mcrr -bv 

Lsmtits TO Dkad Authors. Fep Makr Tmkh. Witli a Seketkm a 
8vo., ai. W. net. Leading Cases. Frootisph^. By B. 

t^mus OH LtTMATVtE. Fcp. »ro., B. W est, Author of * Half-Hours with 
ar, 6 d. net, the Millionaires*. Fep, 8vo., ar, 6rf, 








'mV' « f' i ~' '/ ^ f iSj^OUduSiMM^ 

jilili^W^tnr^. Kli. Boro. D.D., I ijUod^tl^Wo^ by timicw 
^iinilt^t^iw#dlr.Atul^ 1>9]«ALVS; IX.D. 

^ k^.# ■» ^jHMlMlIyM# VWinaiAM ^ JIm I »«___ . JM. ..... " mL. '' ....•' 


Cotttitrjr Birioti,* lb. 

mon ACirr 

^M'.jW^fcbr. CSsi^ 8vt>,, 5r..d<f. 

IN 'TBS Pahish 
A ^misM^Ntronwr 

' unchangsd 

kf y. &f, 

^ COUNTItY 
Series. Crown 8wo., 

^|«^nK^mvTKO 00 KT 8 ^ Crown Svo.. 

Ml)^m^. Cr. 8vo,. 3r. 6(/. { 

i^.'m'.vMilBiT TMis Day^ through tbei 
Year.r being a Text of Scrip-1 
An Original Meditation and I 
f' a S^(pn Swctioo »n Vom for Every | 
» ' Crown 8vo.. 4 Jf. 6<f. j 

j 3 RUS»» 3 r«»--A Manual ov' 
0# ItlSt.K'.VW. % Prof. [ 
* O^Wtlc'OB LA Saussayb. Trons 
late^ by Mrs. COLYiCR FtiRGU8^>N {nfe j 
MAB MULLfcs .1 Crown 8vo., law. w. ! 


jj^A^j^ MULLYRi. Crown 8vo., law. W. j 
.---Wor 1 « by M. M. KAlisch. I 
- BlNt^e' Sft 7 »tK 8 . Part 1. live lYo- 
Uu^of^aam. Svo,, lor- 6if. Part i 
,*■., fli.Tb«' Book Of Jonah. Svo.. tor. (xi, i 
"t^ltlpil^tAHY ON THK OLD TES 1AMBMT'. 1 
, * Wiw 'A bW Transblion. VoI> I .| 
derM»lAl%o., Tfti. Oradapte^Horthfi! 
GeMijil Readei. lar. Vol. ll. Exodus j 
ISA ^ adapted for tbe General i 
i., rar. Vo}, til. LevitlcuSA Part 

Or adaiJtod for the General 
!^V'v#l« 4 brH 9 i. Vol IV. Leviticus, I’art 
' u, t| 3 . Or adApfed for tbe General 
.’..'fReadtN. IK 

:B^idin6^.7*Worto by Jamm Ma»- 
.' LLatil. 

or tVow 3 HT,. OH Sacred 
:p;®wStoi. Volumet of S«^on«. 

; ,;^Ott" 0 !)VK 9 AFTER TUB CNRGrrfAN 
tHBCOUTSea, Cr. gVo., 71. brf. 


UKaroxxN Sbrhons. l^kRe SeHrs. 
Crown gvoi, $}, id. e«ch. 

Trb MtSACUCs (ff 0 < 71 c 4 vO^ Crown 
Sm, 6<f. 

A Book or STRtrR, in thCYOrw of 
THE I>iA}ty or AN O145 SoOl: jE^oems 
iSnio.. 6 s. 

Mvx MtilJer.—'M'orks by F, Max 
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